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A PEACEABLE government, free from the agitations 
of civil discord, was the principal advantage whicR 
the Romans had hitherto enjoyed under the sway 
of their emperors. This tranquillity, which* might 
have reconciled them to the loss of* their ancient 
freedom, was x^ow about to be destroyed. As there 
appeared no legal heir -to the imperial dignity, and 
there was no statute flefiniug by what power such 
a deficiency was to be supplied, a wide field was 
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galba, opened for the struggles of private ambition, and 
a.d.'c8. thfc dictation of military force. Arrogant com- 
' ’ — ' petitors, however undeserving, laid claim to the 
sovereignty of the world j and as the sword alone 
could decide their pretensions, the Eoman Empire 
was desolated with the same civil anarchy and 
bloodshed, as had aiflicted it in the days of the 
republic. 

Pint. vit. Gal. The senate, in deposing Nero, had conferred the 
&r. ; vi. mS. imperial power upon Servius Sulpicius Galba, who 
had promptly seconded the revolution which Vindex 
had begun. He was now in his seventy-second or 
. seventy-third year, a period of life when men are 
more lit to retire from the conflicts of ambition, than 
to cfimmence them. N ero, on consulting the oracle 
at Delphi, had been advised to beware of the age 
of seventy-three ; but the caution deceived him, as 
he hastily imagined that he himself would live to 
that number of years, while the goddess, as it was 
afterwards discovered, alluded to the age of his 
successor. Galba*, though not related to the 
Caesars, was descended from an ancient and illus- 
trious family. Under his statues he used to 
inscribe himself as the great grandson of Q. 
Catulus Capitolinusj but when he became emperor, 
he pretendfed to trace his paternal lineage to 
Jupiter, and his maternal to Pasiphae, the wife of 
Minos ! In this wonderful pedigree, we shall not 
a'scend higher than his grandfather, who attained 
no greater dignity in the state than the prsetorship, 
but wab distinguished as the author of some his- 
torical produdions. The father of Galba arrived 
at the consular rank, was a diligent pleader, and 

* The erigin of this cognomen in t}ie||8ulpician family is acknowledged 
by Suetonius to be very uncertain. Pd^haps some of those sagacious 
nMdems, who know more of ancient affaira than the ancients themselves^ can 
give ns the Isxact etymology. * 
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moderate orator, but of low stature, and hump- galba., 
backed. He married Mummia Achaica,the great- a. D. ee. 
grand-daughter of L. Mummius, the captor of ^ 

Corinth ; and by her he had two sons, Caius and 
Servius. The elder brother, Caius, having wasted 
his property, retired from Rome ; and when 
Tiberius would not allow him to aspire to a pro- 
consulship, he put himself to death. 

Servius was born at a villa near Terracina, and 
was adopted by a rich and beautiful woman whom 
his father had married as his second wife, and to 
whom he is said to have freely disclosed his de- 
formity, that she might not consider herself imposed 
upon in the important contract. Her name was 
Livia Ocellina, arid Suetonius relates that Galba 
assumed for a time the name of Livius Ocella. It 
was predicted by Augustus, or, according to some 
accounts, by Tiberius*, that he wpuld enjoy a 
brief possession of the imperial power; and the 
superstition of the ancients has not failed to add 
some mii'aculous events in corroboration of the 
prophecy. His youth was spent in the acquire- 
ment of liberal knowledg’e, and in the study of the 
law. He married Lepida, who bore him two 
sons : when he was bereft both of her and his 
children, he refused to enter into "any second 
matrimonial alliance, although he was strongly 
solicited by Agrippina, who was then the widow 
of Domitius, and had endeavoured to gain h& 
affections before the death of his wife. He was 
politic enough to pay great court to Jiivia Augusta, 
who advanced him by her interest* while she was 
alive, and at her death left him a large legacy, 
which Tiberius fraudulently withheld from him. 

Suetonius ascribes the pr^iction to Augustus; Tacituii and Dion,to 
Tiberius. 
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He was admitted to the honours of the state 
before the leg'al age, and in his prmtorship exhi- 
bited the novel spectacle of elephants walking 
upon ropes, during the games of Flora. After 
governing the provmce of Aquitania for about 
a year, ‘he was elevated to the consulship ; and 
it was deemed worthy of notice, that, in that office, 
lie succeeded the father of Nero, and preceded the 
father of Otho, as if it had been a presage of the 
place which he was to hold among the emperors. 
He was appointed by Caligula to command the 
armies of Germany, and acquired considerable fame 
by establishing strict discipline among his own 
troops, and by repressing the incursions of the bar- 
barmus. At the death' of that emperor, many per- 
sons encouraged him to aspire to the sovereign 
jiower ; hut he remained quiet, and his forbearance 
was rewarde4 by the gratitude and friendship of 
Claudius. He was afterwards made proconsul of 
Africa, being honourably selected as the most com- 
petent person to restore tranquillity to^hat province. 
In effecting this task he displayed strict justice, 
and even severity, upon the smallest occasions. In 
an expedition, when there was a great scarcity of 
provisions, and one of his soldiers had sold all the 
corn which "he had, Galba commanded that he 
should not be relieved by any of his comrades, and 
the man perished for his senseless avarice. When 
life had to decide, amidst conflicting evidence, who 
was the rightful owner of a cei’tain beast of burden, 
he ordered thqt the animal should be led to water 
with its eyes •blindfolded, and that it should be 
the property of him, to whose quarters it volun- 
tarily went after they were uncovered. 

For his prudent condu^ in Germany and 
.^rica ,he was rewarded with the triumphal 
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honours, and with several priesthoods. Until the 
middle of Nero’s reign his days were chiefly spfent 
in retirement. Whenever he went from home, 
an immense quantity of gold was carried in his 
equipage ; but whether it was for the purpose of 
benevolent distribution, or as a resource* agafnst 
sudden banishment and other contingencies, we 
are not informed. He was residing in the town of 
Fundi, when the province of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis w'as offered to him ; and in the course of the 
eight years that he held it, his system of govern- 
ment underwent a marked alteration. At first he 
was zealous and active, and punished all offencee • 
with extreme rigpur. He cut off* the hands of a 
banker, who had beep guilty of some fraud,* and 
fastened them to his table. He ordered a guar- 
dian, who had poisoned his waVd, to be crucified ; 
and when the man protested against the punish- 
ment, because he was a Roman citizen, he allowed 
him (in mockery) to be executed on a white cross 
of unusual hbight. Observing, however, that the 
most conspicuous persons in the emph*e were most 
exposed to the fury of Nero, Galba gradually 
relaxed his vigour, and endeavoured, by an un- 
oflPending sloth, to escape the jealousy of the 
tyrant. The motives, which induced him to favour 
the insurrection of Vindex, have been already 
related j and, just as he was beginning to fear that 
the plot had failed, and that his own destruction 
was inevitable, he received news from Rome that 
Nero was dead, and that he himself was'chosen 
emperor. 

After this intelligence, Gplba soon laid aside the suet, vii. ii, 
title of Lieutenant of Ae Senate, and assumed the ”;gt. i. 5, 
more august one of ^Caesar. He commenced h js 
journey *to Rome in a military dress, and with a 
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galra, dag’g’er hanging" from his neck, as if he considered 
A. D. fiH. his life exposed to the assaults of adversaries and 
' ^ rivals. When he arrived at Narho, in Gaul, he 
was met hy a deputation of the senate, whom he 
received with dignified simplicity His progress 
wa^ slow, and marked by some acts of cruelty, 
which diffused an unfavourable opinion of his 
character. Those cities of Spain and Gaul, which 
were not sufficiently prompt in acknowledging his 
authority, were jmnished with heavy tributes, and 
some with the destruction of their walls : and not 

f ' 

only were the governors and ju’ocm-ators put to 
death, but their wives and children suffered the 
same fate. It was discovered also, that the new 
emperor was tainted with avarice, a vice which the 
people seldom forgive in their rulers, and which 
would appear doubl}' odious to those who had long 
been accustomed to the profusion of Nero. 

Verginius Ilufus, persisting in his determina- 
tion to refuse the empire, submitted, after some 
delay, to the sovereign who had bedii sanctioned 
by the choice of the senate. Galba sent for him 
under pretence of friendship ; but, instead of allow- 
ing him to return to his army, he appointed 
Hordeonius Flaccus to be governor of Upper Ger- 
many in his stead. While Verginius acquiesced 
in the elevation of Galba, which he had once 
opposed, Nymphidius Sabinus, who had been most 
instrumental in ell'eetiug it, conspired against liim 
at Rome. His audacity having increased with his 
success, he thought that he might transfer to him- 
self the dignity which he had procured for Galba, 
and, unworthy as he wps of it, he persuaded some 
of the prmtoriau guards and of the senators to abet 
hi^ designs. But one of the tribunes, named Anto- 
uius Honoratus, excited the soldiers to resist such 
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an act of infamy, and Nymphidius ended his oalba, 
dreams of ambition by being slain in the can^. a. d’cs. 
Galba observed but little justice in punishing his 
accomplices j for Cingonius Varro, consul elect, 
was put to death without any trial. Petronius 
Turpilianus, a person of consular rank, was de- 
stroyed with the same disregard to equity, and for 
no cause than fidelity to his former master, Nero. 

The unfavourable opinion which had been formed Suet. vu. 12. 
of Galba’s severity, was confirmed and aggfravated 
upon his arrival at Home. When he came to the 
Milvian bridge, a body of men, who had •been * 
selected from the rowers of the fleet, in order to 
be incorporated among the regular troops, re- 
quested that he would alloTt^ them the privilege of 
which Nero had thougTit them worthy. His strict 
notions of discipline, or, perhaps, an apprehension 
that they would cherish a partiality foj* the memory 
of Nero, urged him to reject their suit, and to 
command them to return to their former condition. 

The men, although they were unarmed, were 
miwilling to obey, and loudly demanded to be put 
in possession of the eagle, and other standards 
belonging- to the legionary troops. Galba, instead 
of treating their disappointment with forbearance, 
ordered his cavalry to attack them;* many were 
killed on the spot, those that surrendered were 
decimated, and the remainder were cast into prison. 

This slaughter of some thousands* of men, was h 
furious mode of signalizing his entrance into Home, 
and could scarcely be viewed withopt dread, even 
by those who had been the agents* in it. Galba 
also gave offence to a cohort of Germans, that had 
faithfully served as an imperial guard, by disband- 
/ 

* Dion nayh aevvn thoumtid; but. lus account i.'« not iiii cli to be depended 
on, nss lie ««ri s them the gunnix of Nero. • 
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oalba, ing them and sending them back to their own 
a.»,’68. country without any emolument, under pretence 
’ that they were too much attached to Cn. Dolabella. 
'riic. Hist. 1, While the new emperor was unpopular at Rome, 
the deaths of Clodius Macer and Fonteius Capito 
were announced. The former of these generals 
commanded the Roman troops that were stationed 
in Africa, and had been instigated to commence a 
revolt by a woman named Calvia Crispinilla. She 
had been a favourite of Nero, and a great partaker 
of his crimes and debaucheries. Having crossed 
into Africa, about the time of Nero’s death*, she 
advised Macer to aid his rebellion by seizing the 
vessels, which were to supply Rome with cornj 
but he was soon aftemards killed by the procurator 
of the country, in obedience to the commands of 
Galba. Crispinilla, althougli the people demanded 
vengeance uppn her, had interest enough to escape 
with impunity, and even acquired great power by 
her wealth, and by having no children to inherit it. 

Fonteius Capito, commander of the army of 
Lo\< er Germany, was stained with avarice and 
many evil passions ; but it was questioned whether 
he really aspired to- the supreme power. The 
lieutenants of his legions, Cornelius Aquinus, and 
Fabius Vakns, accused him of entertaining such 
designs, and caused him to be put to death, without 
waiting for any orders from Galba. It was 
a‘iErmed, however, that they had endeavoured to 
urge liim to rebellion, and, when they could not 
succeed, had kijlled him to prevent the disclosure of 
their guilt; and that Galba took no pains to 
investigate a crime which was irrevocable, and 

* Accoi-dinp; (o Plutarch, the insurrection of Macer began before the 
death of Nero. 
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which appeared to have been done from zeal in his galba, 
cause. Dion relates, that when Capito was ad- a.d."o8. 
ministering’ justice, and some one appealed from his 
jurisdiction, the offended commander moved to a 
higfher seat, exclaiming’, "Plead now before Caesar j” 
and, after hearing the culprit, condemned him •to 
death. Whether Capito was innocent or not, Galba 
was censured not only for his death, but even for 
that of Macer, all his actions being now subjected 
to the captious scrutiny of a people who disliked • , 
him. The province of Lower Germany was left for Tac. nut. 1.9. 
some time without any commander of consular * 
rank: at last A. Vitellius was sent thither, although 
he had nothing to recommend him for such an 
appointment, except the dignity of his father’s rank. 

All aspirants to the empire being destroyed, Suot. vis. 11— 
Galba laid aside the warlike ‘habit which he had tI'c nut. i. 7, 
assumed on his dejjarture from Spain, and arrayed 
liimself in the peaceful toga. He was soon, how- 
ever, to experience that his greatest enemies were 
at Rome, and in his own court. Unused to the 
burden of government, and oppressed by the feeble- 
ness of age, he weakly surrendered himself to the 
direction of profligate favourites. The chief of 
these was T. Viiiius, who was descended from 
ancestors of some eminence, but had been disgraced 
in his youth for an intrigue with the wife of the 
lieutenant Calvisius Sabinus. Her evil curiosity 
having led her into the camp in military attire, slfe 
was afterwards betrayed into offences of greater 
magnitude, and committed adultery in th^ sacred 
place* where the standards were deposited. Vinius, 
one of her companions in crime, was thrown into 
chains by Caligula, but was soon liberated, and 

* 'f ho Prineipia. * 
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galba, obtained the prsetorship and the command of a 
A. u’o8. leg’ion. He was afterwards subjected to the 
' ignominious charge of having stolen a golden cup 
at one of the banquets of Claudius; and on the 
following day the emperor ordered that Vinius 
alone, of all the company, should be served in 
earthen vessels. Having obtained a proconsulship 
in Gaul, he conducted himself with strictness and 
integrity. He became the lieutenant of Galba in 
Spain, and lastly his minister at Rome, being dis- 
tinguished for unbounded avarice, and for great 
cunning, promptitude and audacity. 

Another of Galba’s favourites was Cornelius 
Laco, praetorian praefect, and a man of intolerable 
sloth and arrogance. The third was Icelus, the 
emperor’s fi-eedman, who had been allowed to 
assume the name of Martianus, to wear the gold 
ring, and aspire to the highest honours of the 
equestrian rank. He is accused of exercising 
greater rapacity during the short reign of Galba, 
than the most corrupt Ireedmen of Nero had ever 
committed. These three men resided in the palace, 
and so constantly beset the emperor, that the people 
denominated them his pedagogues. Being made 
the dupe of all their vicious plans and intrigues, 
he was untsble to preserve any just consistency 
in his conduct. At one time he was strict and 
parsimonious, at another, careless and profuse; 
\fhile he denied the most reasonable favours to the 
I'est of the citizens, he allowed his ministers to set 
every thing tct sale, to dispose of honours, privi- 
leges, and even the rights of justice itself. His 
slaves, corrupted by their pernicious example, 
indulged in all kinds of rapacity, and with so much 
the greater greediness, as they were sure that their 
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career could not be long. Thus the emperor qalba, 
became odious by the crimes of his ministers and a. d.’cs. 
attendants, which he had not the firmness to cor- '~v~' 
rectj and these vices, which the Romans had 
lamented in the court of the youthful Nero, were 
viewed with far greater indignation in that of the 
aged G-alba. The people, whose judgment is 
always biassed by their senses, did not fail to com- 
pare the two rulers, and of course the comparison 
was not favourable to the elder. • , 

When the citizens required that the guilty nion. ixiv. 
ministers and agents of Nero should be brought to ‘‘ 

punishment, Galba did not- listen to the demand 
with discreet impartiality. He commanded that 
Helius, Fatrobius, Locustd, and some others, 
should be put to death; but Halotus and Tigel- 
linus, who were considered the most criminal of all, 
were suffered to escape. The former ,of these two 
received the appointment of procurator, and an edict 
was issued to reprove the cruelty of the people in 
demanding the death of Tigellinus. The real cause 
of this man’s acquittal was the protection which 
Vinius aftbrded him, or the pertinacity of Galba 
himself^ who thought it beneath his imperial dignity 
to listen to the dictation of the people. 


Endeavours were made to recover q)art of theTac.iiist.i.ao. 
immense sums which Nero had lavished upon the 


most unworthy persons. A commission of knights 
was appointed* for this purpose, who were td 
compel the possessors to refund nine-tenths of their 
presents ; but it was found that mo^t of them had 
not even one-tenth remaining, as thty had squan- 
dered their wealth in the same spiiit of prodigality. 


* Not. till alter tlic 10th day^of the ensuing year, according to Tacitus. 
11' so, tlic invostigatioii must have been piu'suod by Otho. 
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galba, with which Nero had bestowed it. The people 
A. d."o 8 . therefore exulted at the discovery, that those, who 
' — had received his gifts, were no richer than those, 
from whom they had been plundered. The city, 
however, was disturbed with sales and hara.ssing 
inquisitions j and as it was ordered, that, if the 
actors or wrestlers had sold what had been pre- 
sented to them, the sum should be demanded from 
the purchasers, considerable injustice would neces- 
sarily be committed. 

Tuc. Hist. i. fl, Although much of Galba’s conduct was excep- 

suot.\u. 16. tionable, he is said to have performed many actions 
worthy of a virtuous prince ; and of this description 
was his clemency in recalling a number of exiles 
to their country. His treatment of the praetorian 
guards, although by no means politic, seems to 
have originated in just conceptions of military 
subordination and forbearance. They had been 
promised by his partisans, before he was raised to 
the empire, that they should receive an extraor- 
dinary largess j but as this assurance was given 
without his authority, and was repugnant to the 
discipline which he wished to enforce, he did not 
think it incumbent upon him to satisfy it. He 
checked their cupidity by declaring, that it was his 
custom to dioose his soldiers, not to purchase them. 
This sentiment, worthy of an ancient Roman com- 
mander, was exceedingly offensive to troops, who 
had been accustomed for so many years to the 
licentiousness of Nero, and who were more disposed 
to chei^sh the .vices, than revere the virtues of an 
emperor. Rome at that time contained a mixed 
multitude of soldiers fi*om Spain, Ilfyricum, and 
other countries ; and nearly all of them were alien- 
ated by the rigour of Galbb, and were ready to 
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abet the designs of a more popular aspirant to the galba, 
empire. The praetorian guards not only considered a.d.'o8. 
themselves defrauded of their just reward, but were 
many of them displaced by Galba, as being accom- 
plices in the conspiracy of Nymphidius. A mutual 
hatred, therefore, was engendered between them 
and the emperor : he suspected their fidelity, while 
they inveighed against his parsimony, and derided 
his old age. 
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CHAPTER II. 

• 

Tidings arrive at Rome concerning tJie revolt of tJte 
legions of Upper Germany. — Galba resolves to 
ado2>t a successor. — Otho aspiring to that Jmiour 
is disappointed. — Piso adopted by Galba, and 
prresented to the praiorian guards, who are dis- 
satisfied with the PJmperor^s parsimony. — Otho 
incited by various causes to seize the imperial 
power. — Wins the affections, and corrupts the 
fidelity of the soldiers. — Declared Jdmperor by 
the pradorian guards. — Nearly all the troops 
desert, Galba. — A false report disseminated of 
Otho's death, and the j>eople and the senate prro- 
fess great zeal for Galba. — Otho haranguss the 
soldiers in the camp, and distributes arms anwiuj 
thnn. — Galba, having 'ptr acceded into the forum, 
is betrayed and .slain . — Vinius and Piso slain, 
and their heads, with that of Galba, fared 
upon j)ikes. — Burial of Galba. — His p)^son and 
character. 

oalba, While Galba had failed in securing' the affections 
a.i>.'(K). either of the soldiers or of the citizens at Rome^ 
opposed with the most determined hos- 
Tr'fee'**' '' legions of Upper Germany. These 

troops' reflecting, that their expedition into Gaul 
and their destruction of the forces of Vindex 
were acts that could procure them no favour from 
Galba, resolved to renounce their allegiance to 
him ; and at the beginning of the year intelligence 
reached Rome, that they desired to have another 
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emperor, but that they would leave the elfection galba, 
to the decision of the senate and people. The^ a. n.’oD. 
tidings induced Galha to hasten the plan, which 
he had meditated for some time, of adopting a 
successor; for he considered that the want of 
an acknowledged heir was the principal cause 
which encouraged the schemes of the rebellious. 

The choice of the person, who was to enjoy 
this dangerous honour, agitated all Rome with 
rumours and expectations: it excited the hopes 
and contentions of those who were ambitious* for 
themselves, or interested for others, and was a 
source of discord and intrigue among the ministers 
of Galba. 

T. Vinius, who ’was consal this year in con- 
junction with Galba, ahd whose power seemed to 
he daily increasing, endeavoured to sway the em- 
peror in favour of M. Otho. This wps the same 
Otho who had been the dissolute companion of 
Nero, and who, after being deprived of his wife 
Poppma, had been sent into honourable exile, as 
governor of Lusitania. He had ruled that pro- 
vince for the space of ten years, with a justice and 
moderation, which were happily contrasted with 
his former vices ; and when Galba began the re- 
volt in Spain, he became one of hii first and 
most active adherents. Having accompanied him 
to Rome, he cherished the ambitious hope of being 
adopted by him, as he found himself supported bj' 
the favour of the army and of Nero’s friends, and 
by the powerfiil influence of Vinius, whose daughter 
f according to rumour) he was engaged to marry. 

But Laco and Icelus, although they did not openly 
propose any other candidate,’ resisted the adoption 
of Otho ; and if Tacitus is correct in his opinion, 

Galba bad too much patriotic wisdom to l^p,ve th«J 
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oalba, empire, which he had wrested ‘from iS^ero, in the 
A. D.’oo. l\|ands of Otho, who so strong-ly resembled him. 

Galha at least conducted his deliberations with 
great secrecy, and ended them by a wise and honour- 
able choice. On the tenth day of January, having 
CQ.lled together Vinius and Laco, with the prsefect 
of the city and one of the consuls elect, 'he declared 
his intention to adopt a noble and distinguished 
person, whose name was Piso Licinianus. He is 
said to have formerly selected him to be the heir of 
his name and property j but the present adoption 
was. promoted (as some thought) by the interest of 
Laco, who cherished a secret friendship for Piso. 

' In his lineage Piso was descended from Pompey 
tbe, great and M. Crassus j his parents also, M. 
Crassus and Scribonia, were both persons of noble 
TAc. iiist.i. 48 . birth. Two of his brothers had been put to death, 
one b^'^ Claudius and another by Nero j and he had 
an elder brother stiU alive, who, although a person 
of great merit, was considered by Galba as less de- 
serving of his choice than Licinianus. The ^uth 
of Piso had been nurtured in the school of mis- 
fortune, a great part of his days having been spent 
in exile. He was now in the thirty-first j'^ear of 
his age, in his countenance and dress he resembled 
the ancient, Romans rather than his contemporaries, 
and his grave simplicity was pleasing to Galba, 
although others censured it as rigid and austere. 

As soon as Galba had pronounced his determina- 
tion, he ordered Piso to be brought into his pre- 
sence, .and explained to him the reasons for wWch 
he was adopted, and the exalted virtues which 
would be expected from him, as heir to the empire. 
Piso received the annunciation of his sudden great- 
ness without any signs of confiision or joy ; he ex- 
pressed his sentiments of respect and gratitude for 
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Gillba, spoke with modesty of himself, and, re- galba, 
inaining' uiinltered in his whole demeanour, seeindd a. n.‘o!). 
to evince that he was worthy of the imperial dig- ' — '■ — ' 
nitv, rather than desirous of it. It was resolved 
that the adoption should be first proclaimed in the 
pnetorian camp, whither Galba proceeded during’ a 
storm of rain, thunder, and lightning, which in pre- 
ceding ages would have been held sufficient cause 
for dissolving the most important assemblies of the 
Homan people, but which the emperor was not 
superstitious enough to regard. The guards being 
mustered, he informed them, with dignified brevity, 
that he had, in imitation of the example of Augus- . 
tus, adopted Piso as his heir. That the tumults 
in Germany might not be magnified by anj' ap- 
pearance of disguise, lie acknowledged that the 
fourth and eighteenth legions had been misled by a 
few seditious pei’sous ; but, he added, >hey had not 
proceeded further than outrageous words, and would 
soon return to their allegiance. He made no attemjit 
to conciliate the guards by flattering language, nor 
by what would have been more persuasive than 
any eloquence, the promise of a largess. None, 
therefore, but the officers, and those of the soldiers 
who were nearest to him, saluted him with any 
acclamations : the i‘est observed a glooftiy silence, 
being indigiiant at the loss of emoluments, to 
which custom had given them an apparent title. ^ 

It was believed, that the smallest gratuity would 
have purchased their favour; but the avarice of 
Galba, or his unreasonable rigour, would not suffer 
him to grant it. Piso was afterwnrds introduced 
to the senate, whom he addvessed in a courteous 
harangue, and who received him with greater ol>- 
sequiousness than the military hsal shown. During . 
the few days which elapsed between his adoptioij 
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and death, he did not again appear before the 
Romans, but remained in privacy. In the mean- 
time fresh tidings continued to arrive concerning 
the insurrection in Germany, and it was resolved 
that delegates, chosen by Galba., should be sent to 
tlfe refi'actory army. 

As soon as Otho perceived that he fiad lost all 
hope of quietly succeeding to the imperial power, 
he began to entertain the more dangerous project 
of seizing it by force. His jealousy of Piso, and 
indignation against Galba, urged him to revenge; 
while his unbounded extravagance and enormous 
debts reconciled him to any scheme, that would 
enable him to retrieve his affairs. He did not dis- 
guise from himself the appalling truth, that he 
must he ruined, unless he became emperor, and that 
it differed little, whether he fell by the hand of an 
enemy in battle, or by his creditors in the forum. 
He pretended, also, that his life was in danger, and 
that if Nero and Galba had viewed him with 


jealousy, much more would Piso consider him a 
ft»rmidable rival, who must not be sulFered to 
exist. He was encouraged b\' his dissolute freed- 
men and slaves, who depicted to him all the 
luxuries and pleasures of the court of Nero, which 
h<> might ehjoy, they said, if he had the resolution 
to claim them. He Avas also incited by the astro- 
logers, whose deceitful art (as Tacitus remarks) was 
'always exercised in the Homan state, though 
always forbidden. These impostors assured him 
that there Avould be fresh commotions, but that the 
stars portended a brilliant year to Otho. He w'as 
the more disposed to. listen to their deceptions, 
because one of their tribe, named Ptolemy*, had 


•• * Suetonius calls liiiii Selcucus. Perhans the star-gazer had several 
iiiagiiifice/>t names. 
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foretold to him in Spain that he would survive the 
emperor Nero. As this had been verified, Ite 
hazarded another prediction, that Otho would soon 
be raised to the sovereignty. Such an event might 
have been conjectured vdthout much boldness by any 
one, who observed the sentiments of the Humana, 
and considered the age of Galbaj but Otho was 
willing to believe it as a supernatural disclosure of 
the fates, while his cunning adviser impelled him to 
such measures, as were calculated to insure to him- 
self the credit of being a true prophet. 

Otho had for some time endeavoured to win ‘the 
affections of the soldiers by acts of courtesy and . 
familiarity, by assisting them with his interest, and 
relieving them with his money, and bj' utteri'ng* 
complaints and insinuations against the unpopular 
conduct of Galba. Whenever he entertained the 
emperor at his house, he caused each of the g'uards 
who attended him, to be presented with a piece of 
gold.* He carried his profusion so far, that when 
a soldier named I’roculus, had a dispute w ith his 
neighbour concerning' the boundaries of their land, 
he purchased the whole of the neigbboJir’s ground, 
and g-ave it to the favoured claimant. When he 
had resolved to seduce the gTiards from their alle- 
giance, he bribed, by means of his freedihan, two of 
the common soldiers, whom he found to bo distin- 
guished for sagacity and resolution; and these two^ 
men commenced the plan of transferring’ the Homan 
empire from one prince to another, and in a short 
time really eflected it. By presents and liberal 
ju’omises, they persuaded a few of their comrades 
to join the conspiracy. They endeavoured to fill 
the minds of the rest with alarm and discontent. 


* TIh* aurru,s : tliis coin was c(|ual to dnifirit, or 17 j?. Engli.sli 
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by representing to them that they were suspected 

OB partisans of Nymphidiusj and by reminding 
them of the licence which they had enjoyed under 
Nero, of the injustice with which Galba had with- 
held their donatives, and of the probability that he 
would soon deprive them of all their rights and 
privileges. The disaffection spread from the prae- 
torian guards to the legions and auxiliary troops, 
as soon as the revolt of the Germanic army was 
divulged. Of these dispositions of the soldiers, Laco 
remained totally ignorant, and his indolence and 
perterseiiess greatty favoured the concealment of 
. the plot. Some intimations of it reached even the 
ears of Galba, but they were derided by the wilful 
prjtefect, who was oftended at any one that pos- 
sessed greater knowledge than himself, and rejected 
the Avisest counsel which was otfered by others. 

The coiispiratnrs considered their plans suffi- 
ciently matured on the 14th of January, and would 
have proclaimed Otho em})eror in the eA'cning, as 
he Avas returning from supper, if they had not been 
afraid of the mistakes and confusion, Avhich dark- 
ness and the inebriety of the soldiers were likely to 
create. The execution, therefore, of the plot being 
deferred until the folloAving day, Otho a\ ont in the 
morning to* offer his respects to Galba., Avas received 
by him Avith the usual salutation of a kiss, and was 
present Avhen the sacrifice commenced. The sooth- 
sayer Umbricius, having inspected the entrails of 
the victim, declai’ed that their appearance por- 
tended treacliery from a domestic enemy; and 
Otho, who Avas standing near, heard the prediction 
Avith secret pleasure, ajS he considered it favourable 
to himselt in the same degree that it was unfa- 
vourable to Galba. In a short time his freedrnan 
OnomaBtus came to inform him, that the* builders 
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were waiting for him; which message was the gal»a, 
secret signal, that his friends and the conspiratoA a.d.’gq. 
were ready. Having alleged, therefore, as an '~v~' 
excuse for his departure, that he was going to 
inspect an old house which he intended to pur- 
chase, he hastened through the back gate of the 
palace to the golden column* in the forum, near 
the temple of Saturn, where the soldiers had been 
commanded to assemble. He did not find there 
more than three-and-twenty of the guards, who 
saluted him as emperor, hastily placed him in a 
litter, and hurried him with drawn swords towards 
the praetorian camp. On his way thither, he was • 
joined by a few more soldiers, and by some other 
persons, who were either privy to the plot, or v^o 
followed in silent curiosity. Their entrance into 
the camp was not opposed by Julius Martialis, the 
tribune on guard, either because he was overcome 
with surprise and fear, or because he secretly 
favoured their design. The other tribunes and 
centurions offered no resistance; and it seemed 
that the crime which had been begun by a few 
daring soldiers, was seconded by the wishes of 
many more, and by the acquiescence of all. 

Gralba was pursuing his inauspicious^ sacrifices, 
when he was disturbed by the report, first, that 
some senator was being carried into the camp, and 
next, that Otho was the person. Messengers of the^ 
evil intelligence arrived from all parts of the cit}’^, 
the timid exaggerating, and the courteous en- 
deavouring to soften it to the ears of'fbe emperor. 

After some consultation, it was resolved that Piso 
should address the cohort which was on guard at 
the palace, and these soldiers listened to the appeal 

* Called MillUirium aurmm, because the roads of Italy were measured ' 
from it. See vol. i. p. 20. 
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which lie made to them, and prepared themselves 
ftr action. Officers were dispatched to secure the 
fidelity of the other troops, that were quartered at 
Rome, hut they found nearly all in a state of dis- 
affection or rebellion. Celsiis Marius, who was 
s^nt to those of the Illj'rian army, was assailed by 
their lances, and compelled to flee. Three of the 
praetorian tribunes went to the camp, with the hope 
of suppressing’ the sedition at its commencement ; 
hut two of them were overawed by threats, and the 
other was disarmed. The marine legion, remem- 
bering the slauffliter of their comrades which Galba 
. had conimitted, joined the rebels without delay. 
Some German troops, whose_ health Galba had 
talcen extraordinary pains ^to restore after the ill 
effects of a long voyage, wavered for some time, and 
at last came to his assistance ; but too late, through 
having inadvertently taken a circuitous road. 

In the mean time the people, long accustomed to 
offl*r their flattery to every one in powei’, surrounded 
the jialace, and with obstreperous zeal demanded 
the death of Otho and the conspirators. Galba was 
jierplexed with the conflicting advice of his minis- 
ters; for while Vinius counselled him to remain 
within doors, Laco and Icelus urged him to face 
the conspu’ators with promptitude and resolution. 
I^iso was sent foinvai’d to the camp, in expectation 
that his high character might allay the sedition ; 
and he had scarcely departed, when a rumour was 
propagated, that Otho had received the punishment 
of his* guilt, and was slain. Many were of opinion 
that it was disseminated by the partisans of Otho 
himself, in order to entice the emperor from his 
palace ; but it gradually acquired credit by the 
.assurance of those, who declared that they had been 
witnesses of the sanguinary deed. Deluded by 
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their bold assertions, not only the people, but most 
of the knigfhts and senators, rushed into the 
])resence of Galba, lamenting" that their •N eng'eance 
had been forestalled, and eag;er to display their 
zeal in boastful and impotent threats. While all 
affiniied what none knew, Galba prepai'ed to 
ascertain the truth in his own person, and having" 
put on a. cuirass, was carried from the palace in a 
litter. He was met bj' one of the g'liards, named 
.1 ulius Atticus, who, lifting" his blood-stained 
sword, exclaimed, that he had killed Otho : Upon 
which Galba, inflexible in his notions of justice and 
discipline, rej)lied, “ Comrade, who commanded 
j’ou to kill him 

Otho, so far from being dead, was acknowledged 
as emperor in the camp, Avhere all irresolution on 
the ])art of tlie soldiers had been succeeded by the 
wannest alaci"ity and zeal. In the. place, where 
the golden statue of Galba had lately glittered, 
Otho was elevated amidst standards and banners ; 
and as the men flocked into the camp, they were 
conducted to him with shouts and exhortations, 
directed to take the oath of allegiance, and to 
revere him as their future sovereign. The common 
soldiers were more active in this ceremony than 
the tribunes and centurions, whom they view'ed 
with a watchful suspicion. Otho received their 
homage with senile humility j and when the whole 
marine legion had sworn fidelity to him, 
harangued the soldiers collectively, inveighing 
against the cruelty and avarice of Galba, the 
rapacity of his fi;eedmen, and the mofoseness of the 
adopted Piso, declaring that he himself would be 
satisfied with whatever power they should com- 
mit to him. He afterwards ordered the armoury 
to be opened, and the men, seizing the weapons 
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promiscuously, equipped and aiTanged themselves 
a% they thought tit, without waiting for the com- 
mands of their officers. 

Galba, having quitted his palace, was proceeding 
to the forum, when he was overtaken by Piso, who 
haid been deterred from going to the camp by the 
a])pearances of rebellion, which e^•ery^vhere en- 
countered him. When Marius Celsus, and others, 
brought uufavoui'able tidings to Galba, many of 
those who had just pretended such zeal in his 
cause secretly departed from his i*etinue. The 
iiufdrtunate emperor, amidst the contradictory 
counsels of his friends, advanced into the forum, 
while the people and all around him were absorbed 
in consternation and dismal sileiice. Otho, being" 
informed that the populace were arming themselves, 
had commanded his troops to march with dispatch 
and anticipate their enemies. They rushed, there- 
fore, into the forum with their horses at full speed, 
and as soon as they w^ere observed by the standard- 
l»earcr of the cohort which accompanied Galba, the 
traitor dashed to the ground the image of the 
emjieror which he was carrying on his ensign. 
Upon this signal, evincing the unanimous adhe- 
r<uice of the soldiers to Otho, the multitude began 
to flee from the forum, swords were drawn against 
those w’ho delayed their flight, and both senators 
and plebeians were trodden under foot. Galba was 
thrown from his chair near the Curtian lake, and 
stabbed in his throat by a soldier: after which 
many others lacerated his arms and legs (for his 
breast was protected b}^ a cuirass), and inflicted 
wounds upon his aged liody in the spirit of wanton 
barbarity. His last words, which would be little 
noticed during the tumult of his assassination, are 
variously reported. According to some accounts. 
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he submissively asked what evil he had done, and OAinA, 
promised to pay the donative within a few daya. a. ».'(». 
Others relate that his behaviour was more consis- ^ 

tent with his general character, and that, willingly 
presenting his throat to his murderers, he bade 
them strike if it was for the welfare of the state. • 

Vinius, who had been one of the chief authors of 
his death, and who was suspected of being in 
league with Otho, was next attacked and slain. 

Piso, though wounded, was able to escape to the 
temple of Vesta, in consequence of the protection 
which he received from the valour of a centurion, 
named Sempronius Densus, who was faithful to his 
allegiance amidst the universal treachery of his 
comrades. But even the saftctuary did not lotig 
afford a refuge to Piso,’ who was dragged forth by 
t wo soldiers sent for that purJ)Ose by Otho, and 
barbarously murdered at the doors of, the temple. 

It is impossible not to grieve at the death of this 
noble Itoman, who had been selected, solely on 
account of his virtues, to inherit the imperial 
dignity, and who, after bearing the invidious title 
of Csesar for four days, was slain by his exas- 
perated rival. Otho is said to have felt far more 
revengeful pleasure at his death, than at that of 
Vinius or Galba. The heads of all three were 
fixed on pikes, and carried with insulting parade 
amidst the standards of the cohorts j while the 
soldiers ostentatiously exhibited their blood-stained^ 
hands, and boasted of the share which they had 
taken in the murderous affray. No. less than one 
hundred and twenty letters from jlersons, who 
claimed rewards for their .services on this day, 
were afterwards found by Vitelliusj but, as such 
merit is always odious to a reigning prince, he^ 
commanded all the petitioners to be put to death. 
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The body of Galba^ after being exposed to inanj' 
insults, was buried iu his OM’ii private gardens by 
his steward Argius. His head had fallen into the 
possession of the soldiers’ servants, who carried 
it with savage mockeiy round the camp, and then 
sold it to the freedinan of that Patrobius who had 
been killed by Galba. This man cast it in revenge 
before his mastei’’s tomb, where it was discovered 
by Argius on the following day, and deposited 
with the remains of the emperor’s body. 

Galba had reigned but seven months and seven 
days, reckoning from the death of Nero. He u as 
of good stature, with bald head, blue eyeSf and 
hooked nose. He w'as disfigured by a lai’ge ex- 
crescence on his right side, and ■was so much 
afflicted with the gout, that he could not bear a 
shoe on his foot, nor hold a book in his hands. 
His infirmities did not prevent others from flat- 
tering him upon his vigour, nor liimself from 
believing their adulation; for, a few days before 
his death, he had boasted in the words of Homer*, 
that his strength was still unimpaii’ed. This in- 
stance of vanity was remembered by the wretches 
M'ho carried his head round the camp, and drew 
from them this brutal sarcasm : “ Now, Galba, 
enjoy thy 'vigorous old age ! ” If he had been 
younger, when he obtained the imperial power, he 
would probably have exercised a more firm and 
'^vigilant restraint over his ministers, and w'ould not 
have suffered them to abuse their authoritj’^, to the 
destruction both of him and themselves. In all 
the former stages of life he appeared equal to the 
dignity and ti*ust which were reposed in him ; but 
uhcu ho gained the sovereignty, he proved defi- 
cient in that combination of qualities, which was 

* 'Kri fioi fitvoQ tfiiri^ov ioriv, — 11. v. 2o4. 
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requisite for wielding- it. His parsimony and 
avarice were odious in the ruler of the whole 
civilized world. His severity and discipline were 
repugnant to the degenerate age in which he lived, 
and as they were not enforced with discretion and 
consistency, they did not secure him the approbti- 
tioii even of the just and virtuous. He appears, 
however, entitled to the praise of good intentions ; 
and in tranquil tijnes, by the aid of upright minis- 
ters, he might have govenied the enqure with 
considerable renown. According to the sumihary 
which Tacitus has given of his character; he 
appeared superior to his rank before he was em- . 
])eror, and would always have been considered 
worth}'^ of the supreme power, if he had nofoh- 
fained it. 




THE EMPEROR OTHO. 


CHAPTER I. 

Anceators, and early youth of Otho. — Otho rescitcs 
Cehsus from destruction. — l^uts Laco and leelns 
to death. — The jyrtetorian guards ajypoint their 
2>r(efects, and complain of their centurions. — OtJw 
receives the imperial titles.— Allows the ritcs‘ of 
burial to Piso and Yinius. — Discontent in the 
Germanic armies . — Vitellius instigated to revolt. 

— Acknowledged emperor hy his troop^i and some o f 
the states of Gaul. — Puts to death persons oh- 
noadous to the soldiers. — Despatches Caicina and 
Valens for the invasion of Italy. — Slaughter of 
the people of Divodurum hy the forces of Valens. 

— Attempt of the Lyonnese to' incense Valens 
against the people of Vienne, who pacify him hy 
presents. — Helvetia ravaged hy Cteeina,. — Milan 
and other Transpadane towns declare for Vitellius. 

— Aletrm at home. — Promotion of Cclsus . — 

Death of Tigellinus. — Fruitless proposals made 
to Vitellius. — Otho acknowledged l)y the troop^» 
in Dalmatia, Pannonia, Africa, and the East. 

— Replaces the statues of Poppeea. — Hesitates 
about honouring Nero*s memory. 

t 

M. Salvius Otho, who had made himself emperor Oxno, 
by rebellion and bloodshed, was now in the thirty- a.'d.’co. 
seventh year of his age, and was descended from ' 
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otho, an ancient and honourable family of Etniria. His 
A.B.’oo. g’'a.ndfather was elevated to the senatorian I’ank 
vT”' throug'h the interest of Livia, but obtained no 
(oti«o", &c. higher office than the prsietorship. His father, 
ajc. uiBt.ii. Otho, was a great favourite M’ith Tiberius, and 
sc much resembled him in countenance, that many 
persons believed him to be his son. He was 
invested with all the honours of the state, and 
Jicquitted himself with the most rigid justice in the 
proconsulship of Africa, and in scA eral extraor- 
dinary commands. In Illyricum, some of the 
soldiers had killed their officers, under ])rel.ence 
that they had abetted the revolt of Caniillus ; and, 
for this act of insubordination, L. Otho put them 
to death, although he knew that Claudius had 
rcAvarded them with promotion. Such fearless 
equity increased his rejmtation, but deprived him 
of the favour of Claudius : he soon, however, re- 
covered it by disclosing to the emperor a jdot 
which was concerted against his life by a Roman 
knight. Alter this service, Claudius enrolled him 
among the jiatricians, and generously acknotv- 
ledged his mei’itj by declaring that he could not 
wish even his own children to possess more eminent 
virtue. He mamed a distinguished woman, named 
Albia Terei.tia, nho bore him two sons, L. Titiauus 
and M. Salvius. 

The younger of these, who was aftei'wards 
-•••mperor, by no means inherited his lather’s 
virtues; but often received reproof^ and even cor- 
poral ohastiseiuent from him, on account of his 
<lissolute and prodigal behaviour. He is said to 
ha^ e been in the habit of wandering through the 
streets at night, and if he met any feeble or 
intoxicated person, his diversion was to toss him 
in a cloak. After liis father’s death, he en- 
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fleavoured to win the favour of a freedwoman, Avho 
had interest at court, and even pretended to be iii 
love with her, although she was old, and almost 
decrepit. By her means he was introduced to 
•Nero, and soon became the most powerful of the 
emperor’s favourites, on account of the similarity 
of their dispositions and manners. He was the 
companion of his convivial hours, the partaker of 
his plans and secrets, and privy even to the ne- 
farious design of murdering his mother Agrippina. 

Their league of ndckedness was interrupted bj’ a 
jealous contention for the possession of Pop})cea. 

Otho, as we have related, was sent into Lusitania, 
whence he returned, after a long exile, to usurp the 
imperial pou er, w'lAch Nero had been unable do 
preserve. 

As soon as Galba Avas murdered, the tide of rac. iiist. i. 
adulation turned : the senate and pepple rushed suct. vn. 
with anxious rapidity to the camp, inveighed 
against Galba, kissed the hands of Otho, and 
extolled the discernment of the troops in selecting 
such an emperor. Otho received every one with 
courtesy, and endeavoured to soften the tierce and 
revengeful temper of his soldiers. They demanded 
that Marius Celsus, Avho was consul elect, and who 
to the very last had maintsiiued his ‘fidelity to 
Galba, should be consigned to punishment. As 
this might have been the commencement of a 
system of revenge and plunder, Otho dexterously’* 
evaded what he had not absolute authority to 
forbid. He rescued Celsus from instant .destruc- 
tion, by ordering him to be put in chains, and by 
alleging that he should suffer heavier punishment 
hereafter. Laco was not deemed worthy of any 
lenity, but, under pretence of being conducted into 
exile, waS stabbed b}' a soldier whom Otho had 
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sent for that purpose. Icelus, being but a freed- 
inan, was condemned to public execution. 

The soldiers, having elected their emperoi*, 
assumed the right of electing* the pnetoidan 
prefects, and fixed their choice upon Plotius* 
Firmus, who had been one of the earliest partisans 
of Otho, and Licinius Proculus, who Avas his 
intimate friend. They appointed Flavius Sabinus 
to the office of priefect of the city, which ho had 
held under Nero ; and it was considered that this 
favour would conciliate Vespasian, who commanded 
tlie - Homan forces in Judaea, and was the brother 
of Sabinus. As the troops had now the chief 
authority in their hands, they })rotested ag’ainst 
the arbitrary exactions of their centtirions. So lax 
Avas the discipline of the guards, that a fourth ])art 
of them might obtain furloughs, or remain idle in 
the camp, if they could ])ay a stipulated sum to 
the centurions. This practice, A\'hile it Avas the 
cause of great licentiousness among the sohliers, 
entailed upon them a heavy tax; for the centurions 
continued to harass them with the severest dntit's, 
until they consented to purchase their exemption. 
Otho Avas afraid of proA oking the centurions ; and, 
Avhile he rendered justice to those Avhom they 
oppressed, endeavoured to pacify both parties by 
promising* that the money giA-en for immunities 
should be paid every j-ear from his treasury. This 
'arrangement Av*a8 so much approved, that succeed- 
ing princes adopted it, being sensible, perhaps, that 
the decay of Eoman discipline precluded them from 
more rigoroufe plans. 

At the close of the, day*, Otho appeared before 
the senators, AA’ho had been convened by the 
authority of the city prmtor, the tAVO consuls, 

* 16th of January. 
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Galba and Vinius, being- dead. Having pre- orno, 
tended that the soldiers had carried him awily A.D.(i9. 
by forcej he received from the obsequious fathers “ 
the tribunician power, the name of Augustus, 

• and all the honours enjoyed by former princes. 

ITiey strove by their adulation to obliterate frdin 
his mind the reproaches and insults which they 
had so lately cast upon him; and he appeared 
to forget their duplicity, though the shortness of 
his reig'ii left it uncertain whether he intended to 
revenge liimself upon them at a more conveilient 
season. As the forum was still reeking With 
blood, he gave permission that the heap of slain, . 
over Avhich he was carried to the Capitol and the 
palace, should be burned and receive the rights 
t*f se})ulture. The obsequies of Piso and Vinius 
were performed by their relatives, after their heads 
had been jmrehased from the murderers, who liad 
])reserved them for the sake of putting them to sale. 

Tlie Avill of Piso, wdio died poor, was carried into 
effect; while that of Vinius was annulled, on 
account of his excessive wealth. Otho, the first 
nig'ht he held the imperial dignity, is said to h.ave 
been disturbed by terrible dreams, and to have been 
driven out of bed by the phantom of Galba, which 
he saw in his sleej). If the reproaches of* conscience, 
and the recollection of the sanguinary scenes of the 
past day, were not sufficient to produce tins effect, 
he was soon to experience, that the eminence to * 
which guilt had raised him, was surrounded with 
innumerable perils and tumults. . . ’ 

Manj' days before he usurped the suf>reme power, ‘‘ 

another competitor for it hp,d arisen in a distant ^ ^ 
part of the empire, and had gained the support of^ ’ 
two formidable armies. The legions, encamped, 
along thfe Rhine in the provinces of Upper and 

VOL. II. n 
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LoA^'er GermaTiVj had been greatly dissatisfied at 
siwiiig the empire placed under the dominion of 
Gall)a. They were sensible that they had opposed 
the advancement of that prince, by destroying the 
army of Julius Vindex. At the same time their < 
successful campaign had inflated them with an 
opinion of their OAvn prowess, disgusted them wuth 
the indolence of peace, and made them desirous of 
signalizing and enriching themselves in the victissi- 
tudes of another Avar. The Gallic states, that had 
beeiS ])unished by Galba Avith the loss of their 
territories, AAdiile their neighbours had been re- 
Avarded Avith immunities, were discontented and 
refractor}'. The peophj of Lyons Avere hostile to 
him on account of the liberality Avhich they had 
experienced from Nero after the conflagration of 
their city, and they eagerly invented unfavourable 
rumours, wlych Avere propagated through Gaul to 
the camps of the liomans. Among other reports, 
Avhich Avere hastily credited, it was asserted that 
the legions Axere to be decimated, and the most 
active of the centurions to be dismissed from the 
service. While such falsehoods were disseminated 
by the malicious, and believed by the timid and the 
discontented, the resolute instigators of reA'^olt 
surveyed their own strength Avith the firmest 
confidence. Six Roman legions, two in Upper 
Gennany, and four in the LoAver, would present a 
‘^Tormidable combination against an emperor, who 
came from Spain Avith a single legion, and who 
was unpopuliu* among his troops at Rome. 

About the beginning of December in the pre- 
ceding y'ear, Auliis Vitellius arrived in Lower 
Germany, to take the command in room of Fon- 
teius Capito, Avho had been put to death. The 
discontented troops received him with gre'at enthu- 
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siasm, considering- that his eminent birth, and his 
easy and prodig-al disposition, would qualify him 
to be the instrument of their rebellious designs. 
During his journey, he had carefully saluted all 
• the private soldiers he met, had been exceedingly 
courteous to travellers and muleteers, and had 
sometimes allowed his familiarity to carry him 
beyond the decorum of good breeding. On his 
arrival in the camp, he granted every petition 
which M^as made to him, lavished his own money 
and that of others without moderation or judgirfent, 
restored the soldiers who were in disgrace, -and 
forgave those who M'ere condemned to punish- _ 
ment. Such popular vices were dignified with the 
name of virtues, aiid the men loiidly commended 
his affability, clemency, and liberality. There 
were two lieutenants of legions, Alienus Ccecina, 
and Fabius Valens, men of unbounded ambition 
and temerity, who excited Vitellius to an enter- 
prise, from which his own sluggish nature would 
otherwise have recoiled. Valens was displeased 
with (ralba, because he considered that his zeal 
in checking the designs of Capito, and in other 
services, had not been sufficiently acknowledged 
by him. lie, therefore, exhorted Vitellius to 
avail himself of the ardour of the • troops, to 
accept the power which they were ready to bestow 
upon him, and to which he was justly entitled 
by the dignity of his ancestors. Caecina, who‘* 
had been quaestor in Baetica, had actively espoused 
the cause of Galba, and been rewarded by him 
with the command of a legion in TJpjfer Germany. 
It was afterwards discovered, that he had em- 
bezzled the public money; and for this offence, 
he was to be brought to trial; but in order to 
avert such a disgrace, Caecina was ready to 
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Otho, favour any commotion^ and to deluge his country 
A. D.’fio. "with civil bloodshed. He was a young man of 
immoderate desires, but well qualified to ingratiate 
himself with the soldiers, by the attractions of a 
graceful exterior, a lofty stature, and a coux’teous 
address. 

Under such officers, the Germanic troops were 
soon stimulated into rebellion. On the first of 
January, when the two legions of the upper 
province were required to take the oath to Galba, 
they threw down and broke his images, and swore 
allegiance not to him, but to the Roman senate 
and people. None of the lieutenants and tribunes 
interfered for the sake of maintaining Galba’s autho- 
rity, while some of them even took a conspicuous 
part in the tumult. Four of the centurions, who 
endeavoured to protect the emperor’s image from 
insult, were, overpowered by the violence of the 
soldiers, and }mt in chains. Hordeonius Flaccus, 
the comniander-in-chiefj being both old and infirm, 
and a man of irresolute character, made no attempt 
to quell the rising sedition; instead of encouraging 
such of the soldiers as were obedient, and intimi- 
dating such as wavered, he sluggishly suffered the 
rebellious portion to gain the ascendancy in the 
camp. *■ 

In the lower province, the same day passed with 
many’- symptoms of disaffection, but without any 
«‘acts of absolute mutiny. The oath was taken to 
Galba, amidst much hesitation and silence. Some 
of the ‘soldiers cost stones at the emperoFs images, 
others restricted their anger to murmurs and 
threats, and most of _ them waited for others to 
begin the tumult, which they would have gladly 
seconded. At night, Vitellius was informed, wffiile 
he u'as supping at Cologne, of the insurrection 
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which had commenced among the legions of Upper otho, 
Germany. He considered that the oath, whidi a.d.'go. 
they had taken to the Homan senate and people, 
was merely a specious disguise, and that a crisis 
had ari’ived, which would be favourable to his own 
aggrandizement. He, therefore, sent messengers 
to his lieutenants and troops, to inform them, that 
the neighbouring legions had revolted against 
Galba, and to remind them, that they must either 
take up arms against their comrades, or submit to 
some new emperor. He bade them, also, consider 
whether there would not be less danger in electing 
a prince themselves, than in receiving one from the 
dictate of others. 

This appeal was' quickly aAsweredj for, on the 
following evening, Fabius Valens entered Cologne 
with a body of cavalry, and saluted Vitellius with 
the title of emperor. They carried him from his 
chamber in an undress, and paraded him through 
the principal streets, holding in his hand the sword 
of Julius Cmsar, which had been taken from a 
temple of Mars, and presented to him by some 
unknown person. His dining-room happening 
to catch fire, the soldiers began to be disheartened 
by the ominous nature of the accident; but he 
exclaimed to them, “Be of good courage, for a 
light has shone upon us” — and these were all the 
words which he thought it necessary to address to 
them upon his exaltation. All the legions under • 
his command readily supported his claim to the 
imperial dignity ; and on the following day, (which 
was the third of January,) the anrfy of Upper 
Germany acknowledged his^ authority, regardless 
of the obedience which they had lately professed 
towards the Roman senate and people. The 
inhabitants of Cologne, together with those of 
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otho, Treves and Langres*, who had been punished by 
A. n.'«9. the severity of Galba, showed as much zeal in the 
' '' ^ cause of Vitellius, as the armies themselves, offering- 

him supplies of men and of all the necessaries of 
war. The humblest individuals in the towns and 
the camps appeared ready to contribute their belts 
and trappingfs, and the silver decorations of their 
arms, some of them being- impelled by the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, and others by the greedy 
expectation of an ample recompence. 

Vitellius readily assumed the title of Germanicus, 
which w'as offered him by the troops ; he deferred 
taking that of Augustus, and declined altogether 
the name of Caesar. The offices, which were usu<ally 
filled by the emperor^s freedmen, were assigned by 
him to Homan knights. He defrayed, from his own 
treasury, the money which the centurions claimed 
for exemptions; and in this plan he and Otho 
remarkably accordedf. He complied for the most 
part with the demands which the soldiers made 
for the punishment of those who had displeased 
them. Pompeius Propinquus, the procurator of 
Belgica, was immediately put to death ; but he had 
alreadj'^ dispatched letters, apprising Galba of the 
revolt in Upper Germany. Julius Bardo, praefect 
of the fleet,* who was accused of having insidiously 
contrived the death of Fonteius Capito, was kept 
jn custody for a time, and liberated when the anger 
'of the soldiers was appeased. But a centurion, 
named Crispinus, was sacrificed to their rage, 
because he had been a more humble agent in the 
crime, having imbrued his hands in the blood of 
Capito. Valens and others, who were suspected as 
the principal delinquents, were suffered to escape. 
.But the greatest act of injustice was the command 

* Treveri ct Lingoiics. t See page 32. 
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which Vitellius issued for the death of the four cen- 
turions, who in Upper Germany had endeavoured 
to protect the imag’es of Galba during* the tumult 
on the first of J anuary. They were murdered for 
their fidelity, which, as Tacitus observes, is the 
most grievous of all crimes in the eA CS of rebels. 

Valerius Asiaticus, lieutenant of the Belgic pro- 
vince, was among the first partisans of Vitellius, 
and was afterwa,i*ds selected to be his son-in-law. 
tiunius Blmsus, governor of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
also joined him j and he was soon strengthened by 
the troops of E-hmtia, and those of Britain. Thus 
powerfully supported, Vitellius detached two ar- 
mies, under the command of his lieutenants, for the 
invasion of Ital3'; Fabius* Valens, with about 
forty thousand men, was to invite the Gauls to 
submission, to devastate their lajads if they resisted, 
and then descend into Italy by the Cottian Alps*. 
Cfecina, with thirty thousand men, was to take the 
shorter route by the Peninef Alps. Vitellius, 
having recruited his forces with (ierman auxili- 
aries, was to follow with the remaining army, at 
such a degree of speed as his indolence would 
allow. For the difference between his zeal and 
that of the soldiers was most remarkable. The 
men, impatient of all delajy and regavdless of the 
severity of winter, were eager to march to Borne, 
considering that nothing more frequently gained 
the victory in civil w'ars than decisive raj»idit}\ 
But Vitellius, as if he had no difficulties to combat, 
indulged in torpid sloth and luxurious, feasting, 
being intoxicated and surfeited with* food, even in 
the middle of the day. The ardour, however, of 
the soldiers supplied his want of energy, and 
prompted them to perfoi*m their duties as zealously. 


* Wont Cciiis. 


1 The Great fc>t. licrtiarrl. » 
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Siitit. vii. 
(Vitell.) 1). 


as if they had been under the inspection of a 
vig'ilaiit commander. 

When the troops under Valens commenced their 
march, it was considered a most favourable augury, 
that an eagle suddenly appeared on the right, 
and, for a long time, continued to fly in the di- 
rection in which they were proceeding. The 
omens, on the contrary, which happened to Vitel- 
lius himself, are said to have been of an inaus- 
picious nature. Valens, knowing the friendly 
disposition of the Ti’everi, entered their territory 
without suspicion. But at Divodurum * his sol- 
diers, after experiencing great courtesy, were 
' seized with an extraordinary panic, and suddenly 
took up arms for the slaughtel* of the innocent 
citizens. They were not imjielled by any desire of 
plunder, but by an unaccountable fury, which all 
the entreaties of their general could not mitigate, 
until they had slain about four thousand persons. 
Tliis sanguinary conduct diffused such terror 
througliout Gaul, that, wherever they came, the 
citizens and magistrates went out to meet them, 
the women and children prostrated themselves on 
the roads, and every kind of submission was 
offered, as if for the purj)ose of appeasing an 
enraged euejny. 

When Valens arrived in the country of the 
Lerici f, he was informed of the murder of Galba, 
*^.nd of the election of Otho to the imperial power. 
He and his army received the intelligence without 
any emotjons pf joy or alarm, and pursued their 
march with the same resolution as before. The 
Gauls, to whom Otho and Vitdlius were equally 
hateful, embraced the cause of the latter, because 
the j)resence of his ainiies rendered him the more 


♦ Motz. 
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formidable. The Ling'ones had supported his 
cause from the beginning: the iEdui submitted 
through fear; and although Valens sought a pre- 
text for attacking them, they pacified him by 
sending gratuitous supplies of provisions, in addi- 
tion to the arms and the money which they were 
ordered to ‘contribute. The people of Lyons 
furnished their aid with alacrity, and endeavoured 
to make Valens the instrument of revenge against 
their neighbouring enemies. They were burning 
with hostility against the inhabitants of Vienne, 
who had received great honour from Galba, whale 
they themselves had been punished with the con- 
fiscation of their revenues. They strove, therefore, 
to incense the Bomtins by reminding them, that 
the city of Vienne had favoured the revolt of 
Vindex, had raised legions for the support of 
Galba, and had made itself the focu£(, of all the 
hostile and seditious schemes in Gaul. By expa- 
tiating upon these topics, and upon the rich booty 
which it offered to the rapacity of its plunderers, 
they excited all the angry and greedy passions of 
the soldiers. The peojde of Vienne, not ignorant 
of the danger which threatened them, appeared 
before the Romans with the branches and fillets 
usually can'ied by suppliants, and endeavoured to 
move their compassion by embracing their knees 
and feet. This humiliation would probably have 
been ineffectual, if Valens had not bestowed three 
hundred sesterces upon each of the soldiers ; after 
which gift they were more ready to Jisteu to his 
arguments for the preservation of so 'great and 
ancient a colony. He himself is said to have been 
propitiated by a large bribe ; and his sudden dis- 
play of wealth, so inconsistent with his former 
circumstahces, seemed to justify the suspicions 
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Oino, which were entertained of his integrity. He con- 
A. D. co. "tinned his march to the Alps, converting warfare 
info a trade, and exacting money by the most 
disgraceful stipulations. So menacing was his 
conduct, that he prepared to set fire to the town of 
Lucus Augusti* until he was appeased by gifts j 
and in other places, where there was not sufficient 
treasure to gratify his avarice, the inhabitants were 
compelled to purchase his mercy by the toleration 
of his unbridled lust. 

•pic. Hist. i. €tecina is said to have spilt more blood, and to 
have extorted more money, than even Valens. The 
Helvetians, being ignorant of the death of Galba, 
were not willing to acknowledge the authority of 
Vitellius, when his lieutenants marched into their 
country. Their indignation was roused by seeing 
themselves plundered of a sum of money, which 
was to pay one of their garrisons, and they retali- 
ated upon the Bomaus by seizing a centurion and 
some of their soldiers, and intercepting the letters 
which were going to the Pannonian legions. 
Csecina, who was eager to commence hostilities, 
and exclude all opportunity for reconciliation, 
immediately devastated their country, and sent 
messengers commanding the troops, that were 
in Rhaetia, to attack them in the rear. The 
Helvetians, whose forces were disorganized and 
fortifications decayed, were so terrified by the 
^ powerful enemies who assailed them on all sides, 
that they threw down their arms, and endeavoured 
to seek . refuge in the mountains. But being pur- 
sued thithei', through their forests and hiding-places, 
many thousands of them were slain, and many 
more were captured and sold. The Romans, after 
desolating all other places, marched against Aven- 
ticum f, the capital of the country, which was 

* Lc Luc. t Avenehos*. 
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surrendered to them without contest. Ceecina otho, 
commanded that Julius Alpinus should he put to a-dVco. 
death, as being the chief instigator of the war, but 
submitted the fate of the remaining citizens to the 
decision of Vitellius himself. The Helvetians who 
were sent to implore the emperor’s clemency were 
alarmed at first with angry menaces both from 
him and his army ; but one of the deputies, named 
Claudius Cossus, exerted his eloquence so skilfully, 
that the soldiers were softened into commiseration, 
and by their importunity procured the pardon* of 
the unfortunate Helvetians. 

Cmcina waited for a few days, until he had 
learnt the emperor’s determination respecting his 
captives ; and while* he was preparing to pass the 
Alps, he received the joyful intelligence from 
Ital}’, that a body of cavalry, quartered near the 
Po, had sworn allegiance to Vitellips. These 
troops had served under Vitellius, when he was 
proconsul in Africa, and were now urged by their 
officers to prefer his authority to that of Otho, 
especially as it was supported by the powerful 
armies that were advancing from Germany. They 
not only acceded to this, but induced the inhabitants 
of Mediolanum*, and of other strong towns in the 
Transpadane country, to embrace the same cause. 

Caecina, having sent forward some cohorts for 
their succour, led his main army over the Alps, 
before the mountains were yet cleared from the *» 
winter’s snow. 

Full information respecting the conduct, of the ^ mst. s. 
Germanic armies was not divulged at Rome until 
after the death of Galba; but. the citizens were en- 
couraged to believe that only the legions of the 
Upper province had revolted. When the whole 
truth was announced, not only the senators and 
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otho, knights, who were most concerned in the welfare 
A. B.'oo, vf their country, • but even the common people 
openly lamented, that such men as Otho and 
Vitellius, who were stigmatized for indolence and 
sensuality, should appear selected by fate for the 
destruction of the Koman Empire. They recalled 
to memory the capture of the city, the desolation 
of Italy, and the plundering of the provinces, 
which had so often occurred during the ancient 
civil wars j and they now expected a repetition of 
these miseries under two dissolute leaders, each of 
whom inspired such abhorrence, that the gods could 
not without impiety be supplicated for his success. 
Some fixed their thoughts and wishes upon 
Vespasian, Avho was to be preferred to Otho or 
Vitellius, but Avho could not wrest the empire from 
them without involving the Homans in all the 
calamities of civil warfare. While such were the 
gloomy anticipations of the citizens, Otho falsified 
their opinion of him, by deferring the indulgence 
of his pleasures, dissembling his luxurious habits, 
and arranging all the affairs of the empire with 
apparent gi’avity and wisdom. Marius Celsus, 
Avhoin he had lately rescued from the fury of the 
soldiers, was summoned into the Capitol, and in- 
stead of being reproved for his fidelity to Galba, 
Avas enrolled in the number of Otho’s friends, and 
afterwards appointed one of his generals in the 
' Avar. He continued as faithful to him, as he had 
been to his former master, and with no better for- 
tune." The clemency which he experienced from 
Otho, whether it proceeded from policy or real 
magnanimity, was applauded by all ranks of the 
people ; nor was it displeasing to the soldiers, when 
the}^ were calm enough to admire the inflexible 
virtue of Celsus. 
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The punishment of Sophonius Tigellinus gave otho, 
equal satisfaction to the Eomans. He had been* 
born of humble parents, and, after spending his ' — ' — ' 
early days in a disgraceful manner, had been pro- 
moted for his vices to the office of praetorian proe- 
fect, in which his cruelty and avarice were exercised 
without resfraint. Having impelled Nero to the 
pei’petration of all kinds of wickedness, and having 
sometimes presumed to commit offences without 
his authority, he at last deserted him with the rest 
of his satellites and ministers. His conduct, there- 
fore, had rendered him obnoxious to those who re- 
gretted the death of that prince, as well as to those 
who detested his memory. He had been sheltered 
under Galba by the influence of T. Vinius, who 
alleged that he had saved his daughter ; which in- 
deed was the fact, although Tigellinus had not 
been actuated by any generous motives of com- 
passion, but by the selfish desire of securing to 
himself the protection of her father, in the political 
changes which were approaching. His own un- 
popularity was at last augmented by that of his 
patron Vinius ; and the people, assembling in the 
forum, the circus, and the theatres, demanded with 
seditious cries the punishment of an offender, who 
had incurred their multiplied and invetemte odium. 

An order was dispatched to him at Sinuessa that 
he should put himself to death ; and, after some 
timid delay, he cut his throat with a razor, dying * 
as disgracefully as he had lived, amidst the 
caresses and embraces of his concubines. , * 

In the meantime, frequent letters “passed be-pin.iiiRt.i.74. 
tween the two competitors fqr the imperial power, 

Otho, according to some accounts, offered to divide 
the empire with Vitellius, and to become his son- 
in-law ; o'c at least he promised him possession of 
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wealth, favour and every luxury, if he would abdicate 
ibis authority. Vitellius, in return, made this latter 
proposal to Otho y and the two chiefs, after deluding 
one another for some time, ended their negotiations 
in mutual reproaches against the vices with which 
each was contaminated. Otho, having recalled the 
deputation which had proceeded from Galba, sent 
commissioners in his own name to the Germanic 
armies; but they remained, apparently without 
compulsion, in the camp of Vitellius. Some prae- 
torian soldiers, who accompanied them, were sent 
back with letters from Fabius Valens, in which the 
guards and the city troops were urged by threats 
and by promises to forsake the cause of Otho ; but 
the application was flaiitless. Emissaries were em- 
ployed by both Vitellius and Otho, to decide their 
contest by the assassination of one or the other, 
but they wpre not able to execute their treacherous 
designs. Vitellius also wrote to Titianus, the 
brother of Otho, assuring him that he should con- 
sider his life and that of his son as guarantees for 
the preservation of his own mother and children. 

The confidence of Otho was greatly strengthened 
by information, that the legions of Dalmatia, Pan- 
nonia, and Moesia had sworn obedience to him. It 
w'as announced, that the troops in Spain had also 
acknowledged him; and, immediately afterwards, 
that they^ had joined the party of Vitellius. The 
same fluctuation occurred in Aquitania and Gallia 
Narbonensis, where, after the inhabitants had sub- 
mitted to Otho, they were suddenly compelled to 
embrace the cause of his rival, who w’as nearer, 
and therefore more aljle to punish their resistance. 
The distant provinces, and those which were 
separated from Italy by the sea, adhered to Otho, 
because they had heard of his elevation before that 
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of Vitellius, and because lie was acknowledg'ed at 
Rome, and supported by the authority of the senate.* 
The army in Judeea under Vespasian, and the 
Syrian legions under Mucianus, took the oath to 
him; Eg3’’pt also, and Carthage, with the other 
cities of Afi'ica, proffered their submission. 

Otho assumed the consulship, in conjunction 
with his brother Titianus, until the first of March ; 
and for the next two months he bestowed the office 
upon Verginius Rufiis and Poppmus Vopiscus, the 
former of these two being promoted for the sake* of 
conciliating the Germanic arm}’^, and the latter (as 
it was surmised) in order to gratify the people of 
Vienne. The consuls for the remainder of the year 
were allowed to stand according to the arrange- 
ments made by Nero and Galba. Otho endea- 
voured by a distribution of various Jionours, and pri- 
vileges, to gain adherents to his cause both at 
Rome and in the provinces ; and many of his acts 
were excused on account of the urgent difficulties 
and perils of his situation. But his passions 
seemed to gain a portion of their former ascendancy, 
when he procured a decree of the senate for re- 
placing the statues of Poppsea. He is supposed, 
also, to have deliberated upon the expediency of 
honouring the memory of Nero, in order to win 
the favour of the more profligate citizens. The 
populace on some occasions saluted him with the 
appellation of that prince, exclaiming Nero Otho ; * 
and he fluctuated in his own mind between the fear 
of rejecting such a title, and the shame, of as- 
suming it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Irruption of the Roxolani into Moesia, and their 
defeat hy M. Aponius. — Sudden outhreah of tlu: 
prcetorian guards. — Terror and suspicion at 
Home. — Otho arranges his plan of war, and de- 
parts from Rome. — His feet makes a successful 
,descetd on Gallia Narhonensis. — Pacarius try- 
ing to raise tJte Corsicans in favour of Vitellius, 
is murdered hy them. — Defence of Placentia hy 
. Sjmrinna. — Othols troops suspect and traduce 
their commaiulers. — Defeat of Ceeeina hy Celsvs 
and Paullinus . — Valens nearly hilled in a mu- 
tiny. — Is jealous of Ccecina . — Otho advised hy 
Paullinus to prolong the war. — Resolves to Im- 
zard an engagement. — Retires to Drixellum . — 
Skirmish on the Po. — The Vitellians superior. 
— Tits Otlwnians encamp within four miles of 
Dehriacum. — Are completely defeated . — Truce 
between the contending armies. — Otho resolves to 
hill himself. — His motives for this step. — Provides 
for the safety of his friends. — Stahs himself. — His 
speedy hurial. — Many soldiers commit self-destruc- 
tion. — Othds character, person, and ^eminacy. 

Otho, While the Romans were intent upon civil war, a 
A.u.'o!). Sarmatian people, named the Roxolani, made an 
V— ^ irruption into Moesia with nine thousand cavalry. 

7a ■ “ ■ ■ They had in the preceding" winter slaughtered two 
Roman cohorts, and were so elated by this success, 
that they now dispersed themselves over the coun- 
tr}', as if they had come to gather booty, rather 
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than encounter enemies. The third legion, with otho, 
some auxiliary troops, attacked them while they* a.d.'oo. 
were straggling in confusion, and encumbered 
Muth spoil ; and as the roads had become slippery 
by the melting of the ice and snow, the fleetness of 
their horses was of little advantage to them, so that 
they were massacred almost without resistance. 

No people (Tacitus observes) could be weaker in 
engagements on foot j but when their cavalry ad- 
vanced in regular order, then' attack was exceed- 
ingly formidable. They carried very long swords, 
which they wielded with both hands. Their princes 
and nobles were covered with a heavy armour, 
called a cataphract, which was composed of iron 
plates or very hard leather j’ but while it was 
impenetrable to blows, it was too cumbersome for 
g'eneral action, and the wearer ‘of it could not 
easily rise, when he had been once thrown on the 
ground. The Eomans, furnished with convenient 
arms, and arranged* in good order, destroyed 
nearly the whole of the scattered barbarians ; the 
few that escaped, concealed themselves in the 
marshes, where they perished by the severity of 
winter, or by the wounds which they had received. 

.For this victory, M. Aponius, who was commander 
in Moesia, was rewarded with a triumphal statue, 
and two of his lieutenants with the consular hon- 
ours. Otho was gratified at the success of the 
Homan troops, and claimed pail; of the glory re- 
sulting from their achievements. 

In the mean time a sudden freilzy 6f the 
prmtorian guards had nearly desolated Rome by 
the slaughter of its noblest' citizens. One of 
their tribunes, named Varius Crispinus, having 
been commanded to provide arms for a cohort 
that was coming from Ostia, opened the arsenal 
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and heg'an to load the wag’gons at night, in order 
Vo perform his business with greater speed and 
tranquillity. This action, occurring at such a 
time, roused the suspicion of some of the soldiers, 
and they began to exclaim that there was trea- 
chery, and that the slaves of the senators were 
going to be armed for the murder of Otho. The 
specious rumour was quickly credited by those 
who were ignorant of the truth, or who were 
desirous of an opportunity of tumult and rapine, 
an'd were inflamed by the heat of wine. Having 
slain Crispinus and some of the centurions, they 
seized their arms, mounted themselves on horse- 
back, and with drawn swoi'ds hastened to the 
palace of Otho. *He was in the middle of an 
entertainment, which he had given to a large 
number of illustrious persons of both sexes ; and 
the guests, not knowing whether to ascribe the 
fury of the soldiers to accident, or some revengeful 
design of the emperor, anxiously watched his 
looks, ill order to discover whether it would lie 
more pnideiit to flee or remain. The fear which 
was pourtrayed in his countenance, admitted of a 
doubtiul interpretation; but he at once removed 
their suspicions by commanding them to depart 
without ‘delay, and by sending the prajtorian 
priefect to restrain the anger of the assailants. 
Dignified magistrates, old men, and feeble women, 
were compelled to flee in an ignominious manner 
from the table of their emperor, and, after escap- 
ing *uAder the shades of darkness, to hide them- 
selves in the obscurity of some humble retreat. 
The frantic soldiers* demanded to see Otho, and, 
after wounding some of the officers who opposed 
their wishes, forced the doors of the palace, and 
rushed into his chamber. He addressed them 
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from his couch, and, after he had employed both otho, 
tears and humiliating- entreaties, they returned a.d.’(K). 
reluctantly to their camp. 

On the following- day the houses of Rome were 
closed, and the streets deserted : the citizens ap- 
peared terrified and dejected, while the demeanour 
of the soldiers exhibited sullenness rather than 
contrition. They were harangued by their two 
praefects, and afterwards received a large donative 
in money, as if they had performed some meri- 
torious service. Their anger being thus propitia- 
ted, Otho ventured into the camp, and delivered 
an oration, in which he commended their signal 
affection towards him, but advised them to temper 
it in future with more discreet moderation : he, also, 
exhorted them to observe the strictest order and 
discipline, although he himself had but lately been 
their instigator to open rebellion. As it was 
dangerous in his critical situation to punish many 
culprits, or to forgive all, he declared that his 
vengeance should fall upon two only ; and, with 
this compromise between justice and lenity, the 
tumult in the praetorian camp ended. The minds, 
however, of the citizens continued to be agitated 
with suspicion and fear, especially as many of 
them believed that Vitellius had spies at Home, 
who were secretly watching their sentiments and 
conduct. The senators, more than the other 
ranks, found it difficult to comport themselves in 
such a way, as neither to offend Otho by too much 
silence, nor too much freedom, or yet to offer 
him such adulation, as the discernment which he 
had gained in private life would teach him to 
despise. 

As the Al ps were occupied by his enemies, Otho 
determined to attack Gallia Narbonensis with his 
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fleet, 01) board of which he placed some city 
cohorts and many of the preetorian guards. He 
hiniself intended to accompany the main army, 
which was to march agfainst Caecina and Valens, 
and selected for his generals Suetonius Paullinus, 
Marius Celsus, and Annius Gallus. ,The vigour 
and pnidence of these commanders were fiaistrated 
hy the ignorance of the praetorian pnefect, Lici- 
nius Proculus, in whom Otho reposed his chief 
confidence ; for, though he ivas inexperienced in 
war, 3"et he gained an ascendancy over the 
emperor by artfully depreciating their excellences. 
Many of the magistrates, and persona of consular 
rank, and even L. Vitellius, the brother of the 
emperor, were commanded to accompany Otho in 
his expedition. He did not require their services 
in war, hut probably he considered that, hy making 
them part 6 f his retinue, he should prevent them 
from forming any confederacy against him during 
his absence from the capital. The din of war, and 
the preparation of armies, created greater confu- 
sion and agitation at Rome, than the inhabitants 
had experienced during the last century. Foi* 
since the battle of Actiuin they had scarcely 
witnessed the immediate presence of civil discord, 
nor had been much afflicted with the pressure of 
foreign hostilities ; so that most of the senators 
and nobles were unacquainted with arms, and had 
resigned themselves to the indolent pleasures of 
peace. But noAv fleets were equipped, legions put 
in motioiva'nd even the guards, and the troops 
constantly quartered in the city, were called into 
action. The most powerful armies from the East 
and West were ready to come into collision, and if 
the abilities of the chiefs had been equal tg the mag- 
nitude of their foi'ces, the contest would have been 
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long and sanguinary. Otho, stimulated by the otho, 
intelligence that Caecina had passed the Alps, watt A.D."(it). 
impatient to leave the city, and, on the 14th 
of March, addressed the Komans in a modest 
harangue, complaining of the ignorance of the 
disaffected legions, rather than their audacity, and 
forbearing to make any mention of Vitellius. It 
is uncertain whether this moderation arose from 
his own good sense, or from the fears of Galerius 
Trachalns, the oi’ator who composed his speech. 

At his departure, he entrusted the care of the City 
to his brother Titianus. It was noticed that there 
wei'e many omens and prodigies, which portended . 
ill success to his expedition ; but the only real 
cause of alarm was a sudden aftd violent inundation 
of the Tiber. 

The troops, which Otho had embarked on board tbc. Hist. ii. 
his fleet, made a descent upon the inhabitants of 
the Maritime Alps, whom they found quite un- 
prepared for such an aggression, and whose rude 
forces they routed at the first onset. As there was 
little booty to be gained by pursuing the moun- 
taineers, they turned theii* arms against the free 
town of Albium Intermelium, and there gratified 
their thirst for pillage. The fury of disappointed 
avarice was here wreaked upon a Ligurian woman, 
who had concealed her son, and who was suspected 
of having concealed her money in the same place 
but although they inflicted torture upon her, and * 
at last put her to death, the undaunted mother 
would not disclose the retreat of her soft, nor 
confess any thing more than that he wa*s safely hid. 

Fabius Valens, being informed that the fleet of 
Otho threatened the province of Gallia Narbonensis> 
detached a body of Gallic auxiliaries to succour those . 
who had taken the oath to Vitellius. The hostile 
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forces having^ come to an engagement, the Vitel- 
Kans were surrounded, and would have been utterly 
destroyed if the approach of night had not saved 
them. They soon rallied, however, and were 
again defeated, although not without considerable 
loss on the side of their adversaries. After these 
trials of their strength they retreated to Antipolis, 
while the armament of Otho returned to Albingau- 
num in Liguria. 

Corsica, Sardinia, and the neighbouring islands 
were kept in submission to Otho by the superiority 
of ids fleet. Pacarius, ho\vever, the procurator of 
Corsica., rashly attempted to persuade the inhabi- 
tants to declare for Vitellius, and put to death 
two of the most eminent persons who opposed his 
design. As he pi*oceeded with his petty prepara- 
tions for war, the dissatisfled islanders began to 
reflect how impossible it would be for them to re- 
sist the fleet which was hovering upon their coasts, 
and against Avhich the Germanic armies could 
afford them no protection. Having formed a plot, 
therefore, against Pacarius, they murdered him 
and his companions, while they were in the bath, 
and sent their heads to Otho j but he failed to re- 
ward their zeal, and Vitellius afterwards forgot to 
punish it. 

Otho was gratified ivith the intelligence, that 
the troops of Dalmatia and Pannonia, consisting of 
four legions, had obeyed his commands, and were 
marching to his assistance. But in the meantime 
all the eities and country between the Alps and 
the Po were in the possession of his adversaries ; 
and he therefore dispatched some prsetorian and 
other troops, under the command of Annius 
Gallus and Yestricius Spurinna, to the banks of 
that river, where the grand scene of action was to 
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open. Spuriima, having occupied the town of 
Placentia, resolved to defend himself within it# 
walls, as he did not consider that the few cohorts 
which he commanded would he able to resist the 
veteran arm}'^ of Csecina in the open country. But 
the disorderly praetorians, ignorant of war and 
confident iii their own strength, condemned the 
prudence in their leader as treachery, and desired 
to advance' against the enemy. As he was unable 
to resist their demand, he appeared to acquiesce in 
it with cheerfulness; and in the evening*, when 
Ihey came in sight of the Po, and had to entrench 
their camp, they were disheartened with duties to 
which they were unused, and began to repent of 
the temerity which had led tliem into unexpected 
difficulties. Spurinna, gently convincing them of 
the error which they had copamitted, led them 
ha(tk to Placentia, vnth minds more humble and 
submissive to his authority. He ordered the walls 
of the tow'll to be repaired, the fortifications en- 
larged, and every preparation made to sustain the 
assaults Avhich he expected. 

As soon as Caecina entered Italy, he abstained 
from the cruelty and rajiine which he had before ex- 
eriased, but offended the pride of the inhabitants 
by his gay and barbarous attire, and by the pomp 
with which his wife was escorted. Having crossed 
the Po, and assayed in vain to corrupt the fidelity 
of Otho’s partisans, he determined to begin the as-' . 
sault upon Placentia. His operations on the first 
day were conducted with more impetuosity than 
skill ; for his men, surfeited with food and wine, 
advanced incautiously to tlje walls, and were re- 
pulsed wdth much bloodshed. During the attack 
a magnificent amphitheatre, which was situated ^ 
without {he walls, was burnt ; and it is not certain 
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otho, whether the accident was caused by the fiery im- 
A. D.'fia. plemeiits of the besiegers or the besieged. The 
populace of the town attributed the misfortune to 
the treachery of some of the neighbouring colonies, 
whom they supposed to be envious of a building, 
which was the most capacious in Italy. The 
night was employed by both the Vitellians and 
their foes in preparing for another conflict, which 
commenced early the next day. The Germans, 
Avho came to the attack singing wild songs, and 
shaking their bucklers over their shoulders, but 
witJi their bodies naked, were easily slain by the 
well directed lances that descended from the walls. 
The Roman soldiers, though better protected by 
their arms and by the engines' under which they 
worked, were overAvhelmed by the huge stones 
which the praetorians rolled upon them, or fell 
transfixed \»y their darts. Ciecina, after witness- 
ing Avith shame the slaughter and trepidation of 
his troops, broke up his camp, and, recrossing the 
I’o, fled to Cremona. 

Annins G alius, who was marching with the first 
legion to the relief of Placentia, was infoimed by 
letters of the fruitless assaults, and the disgi’aceful 
retreat of Crecina. He halted, therefore, at Bebri- 
acum*, a email toAvn between Verona and Cre- 
mona, although his troops were so eager for 
engagement, that they mutinied at the delay. 
About the same time Martins Macer, having the 
command of tAvo thousand gladiators that were in 
the pay of Otho, conveyed them over the Po, and 
routed the auxiliaries of Csecina, compelling the 
rest of his forces to retire into Cremona ; but he 
thought it prudent to check the ardour of his men, 

• * Tlio name of this town, which was signalized this year by two important 

buttles, is s]>clt in various ways. 
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lest by pursuing’ the enemy too far they should 
Chang'S their victory into a defeat. This discretion 
gave them offence, as both they and the other 
troops of Otho viewed the conduct of their generals 
Avith suspicion, and misrepresented it with per- 
verse malignity. Suetonius Paullinus and the 
rest of the’ commanders were attacked by the 
open complaints of their turbulent soldiers, or by 
letters which they secretly conveyed to Otho, who 
was too much disposed to listen to their calumnious 
fictions. He had done nothing to merit the con- 
fideime of the good, and was now justly punished 
bj'" those tumultuous passions, which for his own 
interest he had fomented in the bosoms of the 
wicked. Harassed 'by doubt ‘and suspicion, he 
sent for his brother Titianus, and gave him the 
chief command in the Avar, which Paullinus and his 
colleagues AA^ere conducting with great ability, and 
which, by their own free counsels, they would pro- 
bably have brought to a successful termination. 

Cmciua, mortified by the defeats which he had 
received, and anxious to repair them before the 
arrival of Valens, laid an ambush, at a place called 
Castor’s Temple, about twelve miles from Cremona, 
hoping that he should ensnai’e his enemies into it 
by feigning a retreat. The stratagem was betrayed 
to the g-enerals of Otho, who prepared themselves 
not only to frustrate it, but to turn it to the injury 
of the contriver. Marius Celsus, who took the 
command of the cavalry, did not pursue the Vitel- 
lians when they gave ground, but by gradually 
retreating himself^ enticed them into a position 
AV’here they were in danger af being surrounded. 
But Suetonius Paullinus, who did not immediately 
lead on his infantry, gave them an opportunity of 
partly retrieving their error ; as soon, however, as 
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he ndvanced, they were routed on all sides, and, ac- 
cording to an opinion prevalent in both armies, 
would have been utterly destroyed, if he had not 
recalled his men too quickly. His caution, for 
which he was chiefly distinguished, would not allow 
him to expose his weary troops to the attacks of 
the enemy issuing fresh from their camp, while he 
had no subsidiary force behind. His conduct, 
although it was approved by a few, exp'osed him in 
general to the censure of the Romans. 

While Caecina was thus unsuccessful in the first 
operations of the war, Fabius Valens had nearly 
lost his life during a violent mutiny, which had 
arisen in his camp. He had been so provoked by 
the insolent spirit of the Batavian cohorts, that he 
commanded part of them to be sent into Gallia 
Narbonensis. But as they were admired for their 
valour, the^ whole army resisted the separation of 
such auxiliaries; and when Valens attempted to 
pacify their clamours, they attacked him with 
stones, and would have killed him, if he had not 
concealed himself in the disguise of a slave. The 
tumult was afterwards composed by the prudence 
of Alphenus Varus, the priefect of the camp, and as 
soon as Valens reappeared, the fickle soldiers hailed 
him not only with siu'prise, but with the warmest 
testimonies of congratulation and favour. When 
they arrived at Ticinum, they were informed of the 
defeat which had taken place at Castor’s Temple, and 
began to renew their discontent as if they had been 
detaified from the battle by the treacherous delay 
of their commander. The troops of Csecina, wdth a 
view of excusing their late ill fortune, complained 
that they alone had been obliged to sustain the 
undivided attacks of the enemy, although they com- 
posed the weaker army, and amounted to not much 
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more than half the forces of Valens. A jealous 
emulation, also, had arisen between the two chiefs,* 
and caused a mutual efiusion of invective and 
ridicule, Ceecina complaining' of the foul crimes 
which stained the character of Valens, who in turn 
derided the vain and pompous demeanour of his 
rival. But Cmcina, althougfh at the head of the 
smaller army, was far more popular with the 
soldiers than Valens, on account of his greater 
benignity, and his more youthful and engaging 
exterior. Amidst their contentions, however, the 
two commanders did not lose sight of the commbn 
cause in which they were interested, and having 
combined their forces, resolved to encounter the 
enemy without delay. 

Otho held a consultation with his generals, 
whether it would be more prudent to prolong the 
wsu*, or to hazard a battle immediately. * Suetonius 
raullinus, who in military science was not sur- 
])assed by any of his contemporaries, alleged the 
reasons which urged him to advocate delay. The 
forces of Vitellius (he stated) had nearly all arrived, 
and, being inclosed by the Alps, had no means of 
obtaining provisions except from the Transpadane 
country, which they had already devastated. The 
Germans, also, who were the fiercest trdops in his 
army, could not long endure the change of climate, 
but would be destroyed by the heat of summer. 
Otho, on the other hand, had in reserve the entire 
armies of Pannonia, Moesia, Dalmatia, and the 
East; his cause was espoused in Italy ‘ahd at 
Home, and dignified by the authority of the senate; 
he had ample supplies of money, troops inured to 
the climate of Italy, and fortified cities .defended by 
the barrier of the Po: in a few days the forces from 
Moesia would arrive, and if he desired to engage 
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the enemy, he mig'ht then meet them with an in- 
i^creased probability of success. 

These prudent representations of Paullinus were 
seconded by Marius Celsus, and Annius Gallus j 
but Otho himself was ea^er for battle, and his 
brother, Titianus, and the prmtorian prsefect, 
Proculus, encourag'ed his precipitation by senseless 
flattery. When an eng'agement was resolved upon, 
the g’enerals deliberated whether or not Otho ought 
to be present at it; and as the worst counsellors 
hafl the greatest influence, they persuaded him to 
retire from the scene of danger, and station him- 
self on the opposite side of the Po, at Brixelluin. 
Nothing could be more injurious to his cause than 
this impolitic resoldtion. The* departure of a lai*ge 
body of praetorian cohorts and cavalry, who formed 
the escort of the emperor, weakened and discour- 
aged the ’•emaining troops; while the generals, 
distrusted by their soldiers, and at variance among 
themselves, exhibited the most deplorable weakness 
.and confusion in all their operations. The chief 
command was nominally held by Titianus, but all 
the actual power and authority were in the hands 
of the ignorant Proculus. Celsus and Paullinus 
retained nothing but the empty name of generals, 
and were obliged to concur in the execution of 
plans which their prudence condemned. 

It is recorded by some ancient authors, that 
the armies of Otho and Vitellius, averse to civil 
bloodshed, and disgusted by the flagitious character 
of thfe princes for whom they were contending, had 
begun to deliberate whether they should not ter- 
minate the war by their mutual agreement, and 
either appoint an emperor themselves, or allow the 
senate to choose one. But a plan of so much 
moderation and concord at such a time appears 
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exceedingly improbable, and is totally discredited otho, 
by Tacitus, on account of the opposite characters* A-D’ea. 
and conflicting interests of the several commanders, ' 

and the furious passions of the soldiers stimulating 
them to anarchy and war. A desire of peace was 
probably cherished by many individuals in each 
army, but an avowal of it at the present moment 
would have been an act of temerity. Caecina and 
Valens, being apprised of the discord which embar- 
rassed the plans of their enemies, were ready to 
avail themselves of any advantage that might ‘be 
gained from their imprudence. Having com- 
menced a bridge, they feigimd an attempt to pass 
the Po, and got prior possession of an island which 
was in the middle 6f the river, by the celerity of 
their German troops, who swam thither. The 
gladiators under the command . of Macer, being 
oi'dered to dislodge them, were repulse^, and their 
boats sunk; and as this defeat happened in the 
sight of the two armies, the soldiers of Otho w’ere 
so exasperated at the unfortunate Macer, that they 
attacked him with their swords, until he was pro- 
tected by the interference of the tribunes and cen- 
turions. He Avas superseded in his command by 
Flavius Sabinus, consul elect; and while the 
soldiers rejoiced at the change of thei? generals, 
the generals themselves considered it little honour 
to lead troops, who were constantly rebelling 
against their authority. 

After the skirmish on the Po, the Othonian army 
marched to a position within four miles from Be- 
hriacum, where they suffered from a Scarcity of 
water, although it was the season of spring, and 
the country abounded with rivers. Letters were 
received fi-om Otho, urging his generals to hasten 
an engagement, while the soldiers on them part 
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demanded, that the emperor should be present at 
it, or that at least the troops on the other side of 
the Po should share the danger. Titianus and 
Proculus, incapable of devising any prudent plan, 
resolved to conduct their troops to the confluence of 
the Po and the Addua, which was at a distance of 
about sixteen miles. Both Celsus and Paullinus pro- 
tested against the impolicy of exposing a weary and 
encumbered army to the assaults of the enemy ; but 
they were overruled by the superior authority of the 
other commanders, and by the arrival of dispatches 
from Otho, who was indignant at delay, and impa- 
tient that the war should be brought to a crisis. 

As his rash impetuosity was to be gratified, his 
troops marched against the eiiemy, who but little 
expected their approach. The cavalry of the Vitel- 
lians, which first sallied from the camp, were driven 
back by the valour of the Italic legion ; but their 
infantry in the mean time prepared themselves 
for action without trepidation or confusion. The 
Othonian army, on the contrary, was in complete 
disorder, being confined in a narrow road with 
deep ditches on each side, and obstructed by their 
own waggons and baggage. Their ignor.ant 
generals were seijsed with tear ; the soldiers mur- 
mured at their generals, and distracted one another 
with confused vociferations, while each, according 
to the degree of his valour, rushed to the front or 
retreated to the rear of the line. In the midst of 
their hasty preparations for battle, a report was 
spread, «that« the troops of Vitellius had revolted 
from him j and it was never ascertained whether 
it originated in mistake, artifice, or treachery. 
The Othonians, rashly crediting it, began to greet 
the enemy with friendly salutations, which were 
returned by a vigorous attack. Although they 
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were weary, disordered, and inferior in numbers, otuo, 
yet they sustained the onset of the Vitellians witb a. 
great courage, and fought as if the issue of the war 
depended upon their efforts. The battle was of a 
multifarious nature : in the road they engaged man 
to man amidst general confusion ; hut in an open 
pLain between the road and the Po, two legions en- 
countered each other, and the Vitellians lost their 
eagle. As'Caecina and Valens brought up their 
reserve, the Othonians were attacked and routed on 
all sides. Many continued their flight as far* as 
Behriacum, the roads to which were strewed with 
dead bodies, the carnage being so much the greater, 
as the Homans did not make prisoners of their 
antagonists in the civil Avars. * Those who fled ’to 
the camp assailed their officers Avith violent re- 
ju'oaches, declaring, that they were not conquered, 
hut betraj'ed j and their fury was witb, great diffi- 
culty composed by the entreaties and authority 
of Annius Gallius. Suetonius and Proculus took 
different roads, hut both avoided the camp ; Titi- 
anus and Celsus entered it at night, after the tumult 
was allayed. 

The Vitellians stopped their pursuit about five 
miles from Behriacum, and one mile from the 
camp of their adversaries, which they did not 
venture to attack on that day, especially as they 
expected that a voluntary smTender would soon 
he made. The soldiers of Otho, even those who 
had pretended to the greatest share of valour, 
began to waver in their resolution on the following 
day, and sent a deputation with proposals of peace, 
which were not rejected by .the Vitellian leaders. 

The camp being thrown open, the conquerors and 
conquered mingled their tears together, and amidst 
A arious emotions of grief and joy, disappointment 
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otho, and exultation, lamented the civil discord which 
'iiad stained their hands with the blood of each 
other. The miseries of such a warfare were certain, 
and before their eyes : the advantag^es were uncer- 
tain and distant. Encamped under the same tents, 
they beheld the sick and wounded frames of their 
brothers and other relatives, and there were few 
who did not grieve for the death of some of those, 
against whom they had lately drawn their swords. 
Such was the event of the battle w'hich was 
named from the towm of Bebriacum, although 
■ it must have been fought at a considerable dis- 
tance from it. It took place about the four- 
Dion. ixiv. teenth of April; and in this and the preceding* 
engagements near Greniona, there w ere forty thou- 
sand men slain in the two armies, according to the 
computation of Dion. 

Tac. Hist. u. Otho was waitinff at Brixillum to learn the 
Suot. vH. result of his own precipitate orders, and, as soon 
(otiio)o. jjg jjg informed of the defeat of his troops, 
resolved to iinish the war by a voluntary death. 
The forces u hich he had on each side of the Po 
were sufficient, under able leaders, to resist the 
present attacks of the Yitellians: legions from 
Moesia had already arrived at Aquileia, and still 
greater succours w'ere coining from other coun- 
tries. There w'as nothing formidable in the state 
of his affairs, except the inclination for peace which 
■ ' Inad manifested itself in the camp near Bebriacum; 
the w'arlike ardour of the soldiers, however, might 
have *80011 revived ; and it is impossible, therefore, 
not to accu&e Otho of great timidity and irresolution, 
if he reall}’’ despaired of a successful issue to the 
w’^ar. His mind, w*eakened by long habits of 
luxury and eff’eminac}', was probably’' unable to 
sustain the dangers and anxieties of a tedious 
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contest; and when he found that the imperial otho, 
condition was to be one of struggle, rather than ofj a. 
enjoyment, he may have been willing to escape 
from it by such a death as would appear to the 
Romans patriotic and glorious. But the ancient 
historians ascribe to him the most sincere and 
magnauimods sentiments ; and as, amidst the vari- 
ous motives which may have produced any given 
action, it is impossible to discover the exact force 
of each, Ave are bound to admit their testimony, and 
pay deference to their opinions. The following is the 
account of Suetonius, the biographer of the twelve 
Caesars. His father Lenis, who served in the w’ar, 
and had the command of a legion, was accus- 
tomed to relate, that Otho, when a private man, had 
such a detestation of civil war, that he shuddered 
at the recital of the deaths of Brjitus and Cassius, 
and that he would never have killed Galba, if he 
had supposed an appeal to arms AA'Ould haA'^e been 
necessary; that a common soldier, who came to 
announce the defeat at Bebriacum, being reviled 
as a liar and a runaAA'^ay, instead of being believed, 
fell on his sword before the emperor’s face ; and 
that Otho, struck with his fearless contempt of 
death, hereupon declared he would no- longer en- 
danger the safety of so many brave and meritorious 
men. 

Whatever were the motives Avhich actuated him, Tac. Hist. a. 
nothing could induce him to change his purpose of 
destroying himself. The entreaties of his friends, 
and the ardour of the soldiers protesting thpt-they 
were ready to die in his cause, could ^not bend 
him ; but, with a calm look an(j intrepid demeanour, 
he adAused them to depart as soon as possible, and 
not to provoke the resentment of the conqueror by 
remaining* with him. He took an affectionate 
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otho, leave of his brother, nephew, and friends, and wrote 
A.D.'do. letters of consolation to his sister, and to Messa- 
' “ — ' lina, the widow of Nero, whwn he had intended to 
marry. He distributed money to his domestics, 
and burned all the letters and documents that 
mig^ht prove dangerous to his adherents, if they 
came into the hands of Vitellius. Having made 
these arrangements, he reposed himself for a short 
time, but was disturbed by a sudden ttfmult of the 
soldiers, who had seized the persons that were 
departing, and threatened to kill them as deserters, 
especially Verginms, whom they blockaded in his 
house. Otho, apprising them of their mistake, 
commanded them to abstain from all violence, and, 
in*, order to give greater protection to his friends, 
declared, “We will add one more night to our 
life.^’ He kept his chamber open for all who 
wished to h^ave access to him, and towards evening, 
having quenched his thirst with a draught of cold 
water, took a couple of daggers, whose points he 
tried, and placed one of them under his pillow. 
When he had ascertained that his friends had 
departed, his doors were closed, and he passed the 
night not only with calmness but, according to 
some accounts, in a most sound sleep. At day- 
break he stabbed himself under the left breast ; and 
his attendants, upon hearing liis groans, rushed 
into his chamber, and found that the single wound 
which he had given himself was fatal. His funeral 
was performed immediately, according to his own 
strict® injunctions } for, like Nero, he was exceed- 
ingly anxious that his head should not be cut oft’ 
and made an object gf insult. The preetorian sol- 
diers, who carried his body, kissed his hands and 
feet, and even his wound, and with many tears 
lamented him as a most brave man and excellent 
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emperor. Some of them, as a proof of their otho, 
devoted affection, slew themselves near his ftineral a. d.'co. 
pile ; and many of the troops at Bebriacum, Pla- ' — « — 
centia, and other places, killed one another in 
voluntary combat, as soon as they were apprised 
of his death. A moderate sepulchre was raised to 
him at Brixellum, without any inscription but his 
mere name. Vitellius suffered this to stand, and 
also spared* the relatives of Otho, as his own had 
been treated with clemency. 

He killed himself on the fifteenth of April, or tuc. iiw. 
soon afterwa.rds,having' possessed the imperial name, ’ 
amidst tumults and warfare, for a period of about 
ninety days. The murder of Galba, and his own 
destruction of himself, are the two most remiirkable 
events in his history ; and Tacitus thinks that he 
deserved as much glory for the one, as infamy for 
the other. In this opinion, however, we cannot 
concur, because his rebellion and murder were 
manifest and atrocious crimes, while his own death 
was at best an act of questionable virtue. If he 
really desired to rescue his country from civil 
warfare, his magnanimity would entitle him to 
very high commendation, could we forget how 
wantonly he had involved it in that calamity ; but 
to those, who are aware of the many intricacies of 
the human heart, there will always remain some 
doubt respecting the motives which urged him 
to sacrifice his own life. He appears to have 
possessed some of the elements of greatness in 
his character, as he knew how to govern with 
considerable moderation and skill, and was able to 
meet death with fortitude and calmness, if not 
with all that patriotic devotion for which he hoped 
to be immortalized. If he had been raised to the 
imperial power in a just and peaceable manner, it 
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is probable that all the vices of his youth would 
have been rekindled by the indulg'ences of pros- 
perity. As he gained it by violence and insur- 
rection, he was doomed to experience the fate of 
most usurpers, the agents and abettors of his 
crimes being made the instruments of his vexation 
and punishment. During his life the' Romans in 
general were more afraid of his fierce passions, 
than the indolent vices of his rival ; fdr Vitellius 
was considered as a mere voluptuary, governed by 
the will of the soldiers, but Otho was dreaded as 
possessing in himself the qualities of a wild and 
sanguinary ruler. After his death, which was so 
contradictory to the evil opinions which had been 
formed of him, men* began to* extol him with the 
warmest praise, and even to allege that he had de- 
stroyed Galba, not so much from private ambition, 
as for the s/ike of restoring the ancient liberty of 
the Romans. But the decisions of the vulgar 
generally issue in indiscriminate censure or im- 
moderate panegyric. 

Otho is described as being of moderate stature, 
with awkward feet and bow legs. He was effemin- 
ate in his dress, and elaborately studious of his 
person ; for the hairs were carefiilly extracted 
from his body, a well-contrived peruke concealed 
his baldness, and he shaved himself every da}'^, 
covering his face with soaked bread, in order that he 
might not be disfigured with a beard. Tacitus re- 
lates, that, when he led his army from Rome, he 
marched on foot in front of his troops, wearing an 
iron cuira^, and abstaining from all the luxury and 
softness which were, congenial to his character. 
Perhaps he relaxed into greater delicacy after- 
w'ards, for w'e find the satirist Juvenal inveighing 
against his effeminate habits, and considering it a 
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most portentous offence, that a mirror composed part otho, 

of his bagg-ag^e in the civil war!* It seems tha^ a.d.'oo. 
luxury in g’eneral must be estimated by a reference v— ^ 
to the manners of the ag’e in which it is practised ; 
for at the present day we should scarcely consider 
it a subject of reprehension in a leader of the most 
uncivilized hordes, that he either shaved himself 
every day, pr carried a lookin^-g^lass as part of the 
furniture of liis tent. 

* Ros memoranda novis anualihus atquo rcccnti 

Historic,, speculum civiliH sarcina belli. — Sat. ii. 102. * 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ancestors of Vitellius. — ITis character and pur- 
suits before his elevation, to the j)v,rpJe. — Submis- 
sion of Otho’s troojfs. — Danger <f the senators • 
at Mutiim . — Vitellius achnowledged Dmperor at 
Dome. — In formed, while, in 'Gaul, of the victorg 
of his forces, — Arrives at Lyons. — Pardons the 
generals of Otho. — Ptits several centurions to 
death. — Mariccus hilled. — Luxury of Vitelliuc. 

— Homan hnights forbidden to engage in gladia- 
torial combats. — Astrologers banished from Italy. 

— Death of C. Dolabella . — Vitellius bestows great 
favour on Cluvius Pufus. — Disperses the soldiers 
of Otho. — His own troops rise and demarid the 
death of Verginius Rufus. — His cruel levity on 
beholding the carnage on the plains of Bebri- 
acum. — Enters Rome. — Assumes tfie titles of 
Augustus and Perpetual Co'nsul . — Courts the 
popuhtce, — I'he authority of Cascina and Valens., 

— Licentious conduct of the soldiers. — Public 
sacrifices to the Manes of Nero. — Gluttony and 
cruelty of Vitellius. * , • * 

Aulus Vitellius, who, by tlfe death of Otho, had VlTELLIU-S, 
come into undisputed possession of .the empire, a.tjVco. 
was descended from ancestors, that, accordinff to • ' — — ' 

^ ® Suet. vii. 

some accounts, were among^ the early patricians (viteii.) i, &c. 
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VlTELTilUS, of Rome, and could trace their lineag'e to Faunus, 
A.u.’fi9. Jiino’ of the Aborigines, and to Vitellia, who in 
' — many parts of Italy was worshipped as a goddess. 
Rut it was more generally believed, that his family 
owed its origin to a freedman, who is related by 
some authors to have had no higher occupation, 
than that of a cobler. What is certain is, that 
his grandfather P. Vitellius, who came from Nu- 
ceria, was a Roman kniglit, and one of the pro- 
cu7*ators of Aug^istns. His father Lucius, after 
obtaining* the consulship, was appointed governor 
of Syria, and was successful in the war against 
Artabanus, the king of Parthia. He enjoyed very 
high favour under Cains and Claudius, but dis- 
graced himself by the most abject and impious 
flattery, as we have already related in the lives of 
those omyierors. His adulation was prostituted not 
onh’ to the princes themselves, but also to their wives 
and freedinen j for he constantly carried the shoe of 
Messalina between his toga and tunic, occasionally 
honouring* it with his kisses, and placed the golden 
images of Narcissus and Pallas among those of 
his household gods. He W'as three times consul, 
and once censor, and saw his sons Aulus and 
Lucius succeed one another in the consulship 
durina: the' same year. 

Aulus was in the fift 3 *-fourth year of his age, 
when he was raised so strangely and so unworthiW 
to the sovereign power. He had spent his bo}*- 
hood and his early youth with Tiberius, amidst the 
impure 'scenes and detestable pleasures of the 
island of Caprem. He ingratiated himself with the 
emperor Caius by his love of chariot-driving,- and 
with Claudius by^ his fondness for gambling ; and 
' these two propensities won him the favour of Nero, 
which he secured by flattering him in his desire of 
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])laying publicly upon the harp. After enjoying vitbi.t.ius, 
various honours he received the proconsulate of* a. d.'co. 
Africa, in which office he observed a strict in- — ' 

tegrity, that was: little to be expected from his 
previous mode of life. But in a superintendance of 
the public works, with which he was entrusted, at 
Home, he is said to have stolen the oniaments and 
dedications of the temples, and for gold and silver 
to have substituted the less valuable metals. He 
married Petronia, the daughter of a person of con- 
sular rank, and by her had a son blind of one 
eye, whom it was believed tliat he insidiously mim- 
dered. His second wife was Galena Fundana, by 
whom he had children of both sexes, and a son who 
was nearly dumb. He used to be despised for his 
disgusting gluttony ; but the very contempt which 
was entertained for him was the'cause of his ele- 
vation, as (ialba gave him the command in Lower 
Germany, because he appeared too mean to excite 
his jealousy. When he received the appointment, 
he had not money to defi'uy the expenses of his 
journey, and it was with great difficulty that he 
escaped from a crowd of importunate creditors. 

It is said, that astrologers had drawn such un- 
favourable predictions from his nativity, that his 
father was always anxious to debar him from the 
government of any province ; and^ as soon as his 
mother heard that he was sent to the Germanic 
legions and proclaimed emperor, she lamented his 
fate and considered him inevitably ruined. Her 
name was Sextilia; and, as she was a woman of 
high character, her penetration proBably dis- 
covered, that her son had attained a dangerous 
eminence, for which he was totally unqualified 
both in ability and virtue. 

The troops that were at Brixellum, inouriiiug 
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for the death of Otho, were unwilling* at first to 
‘ submit to the arms of his victorious rival. They 
besoug'ht Vergiuius Rufiis, who then held the 
office of consul, to accept the -imperial dignity, 
which he had declined several times before, or at 
least to become their ambassador to Ceecina and 
Valens. As their petition was accompanied with 
threats, he escaped from their violence by the back 
door of his house, and they appointed llubrius 
Gallus to carry their submission to the conquerors. 
Pordon was immediately granted to them and the 
rest of the Othonians, and hostilities ceased on both 
sides. But the senators, who had accompanied 
Otho from Rome, and had been left by him at 
Mutina, were placed in a state of great per- 
plexity and danger. When the rumour of the 
defeat at Bebriacum arrived, the soldiers rejected 
it as false,.,and, imagining that the senators were 
hostile to Otho, suspiciously watched their looks 
and conduct, and endeavoured by reproaches and 
insults to create some pretext for putting them to 
the sword. The unfoi-tunate fathers, bewildered 
between the dread of military violence, and the 
fear of appearing reluctant to acknowledge the 
authority of the conqueror, removed themselves to 
Bononia, in order to gain time for maturer 
counsel, and more exact information. In that 
town they learned from a fteedman of Otho, that 
he had left his master fully resolved and prepared 
to die ; and this intelligence disposed them all to 
offer •their .allegiance to Vitellius. They were 
just beginning to pay their adulation to his 
brother L. Vitellius/ who was then present with 
them, Avhen Crenus, a ireedman of Nero, assured 
them that the state of affairs had chapged, and 
that the Vitellians had been defeated, in the midst 
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of their triumph, by an attack of the fourteenth 
legion. This was an audacious falsehood, invented* 
for the sake of some petty advantage ; but it pro- 
duced fresh consternation among the senators, 
until at last their fears were dispelled by letters 
which came^from Valens, and by authentic in- 
formation of the death of Otho. Caenus was im- 
mediately sent to Eome, and soon afterwards 
punished by order of Vitellius. 

The citizens of Rome heard of the revolution of 
affairs without any alarm, and calmly occupied 
themselves in the amusements of the games 'of 
(3ercs. When it was announced in the theatre 
that Otho was dead, and that the troops in the city 
had taken the oath to Vitelliusj under the direction 
of the preefect, Flavius Sabiuus, cheers were given 
in honour of the new emperor, tlie fickle populace 
carried the images of Galba around Ijjie temples, 
and heaped up crowns near the Curtian Lake, 
where he had been killed. In the senate all the 
honours and titles, which had been given to former 
emperors, were immediately decreed to Vitellius : 
thanks were also voted, and a deputation sent, to 
the Germanic armies. But although peace was 
established, the inhabitants of Italy suflFered all the 
atrocities of war from the licentiousi*ess of the 
Vitellians, who made the towns, through which 
they were dispersed, the scenes of the most un- 
restrained rapacity and lust. The soldiers, aided * 
by their knowledge of the country, selected the 
richest places and persons for plunder ; y^hile the 
generals, Caecina and Valens, possessed but weak 
authority over them, and woi’e obliged to connive 
at excesses, of which they themselves had set the 
example. , 

Vitellius, having entrusted the defence of the 
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Hhine to Ilordeonius Flaccus, departed from 
* Colog’ne with all the troops he could collect, and 
had not marched many days, when he was informed 
of the victorj'^ at Bebriacum, and the termination 
of the war by the death of Otho. He mustered his 
soldiers, and addressed them in a, panegyrical 
haraug'ue: upon which they besought him to 
elevate his freedman Asiaticus to the equestrian 
order, according to the example of former emperors, 
lie at hi’st rejected the proposal ; but on the same 
day at supper he bestowed the gold ring upon 
Asiaticus, whose low aud disgusting vices would 
have justly excluded him from such an honour. 

About the same time he learnt that the two 
provinces of Mauritania had submitted to him, 
and that the procurator, Laceius Albums, who had 
favoured the party of Otho, was slain. He ex- 
hibited no, curiosity to be acquainted with th(j 
events ; as his mind, unfit for serious occu])atious, 
never bestowed more than a brief attention upon 
the most important subjects. Having commanded 
his army to proceed by land, he himself was carried 
down the Arar* in a very humble manner, being 
compelled by his poverty to forego the splendour 
suitable to his rank. Junius Blaesus, governor 
of Gallia Lugduneusis, and a man of great wealth 
and liberality, surrounded him with a more becom- 
ing retinue ; but although Vitellius acknowledged 
the favour with servile courtesy, he was irritated 
by it rather than pleased. On his arrival at 
L3’on8* be presented his infant son to the whole 
aimy, bestowed upon him the name of Germanicus, 
and invested him witb^ all the ornaments of princely 
dignity. He was met by his own victorious generals, 
Crecina and Valens, whom he rewarded \vith public 
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marks of honour, and by the leaders of the con- vitbilios, 
quered army of Otho. Suetonius Paullinus, and • a.d.'co. 
Licinius Proculus, after beingf kept for some time 
in disquietude and suspense, were permitted to de- 
fend their conduct j and the excuse to which they 
resorted was more creditable to their ing’enuity, 
than to their honour. They declared, that they 
had been guilty of treachery towards Otho in 
the battle of Bebriacum ; and certainly the ignor- 
ance and rashness, with which the engagement was 
fought, were sufficient to give credibility to their 
assertion. Vitellius, believing, or pretending to 
believe, their alleged perfidy, pardoned the fidelity 
which they had shown towards his rival. Titianus 
was forgiven, as he had no qualities to make him 
formidable, and had naturally supported the cause 
of his brother ; and Marius Celsiis was not even 
dejwived of the consulship, to which he. had been 
elected. The clemency shown to the leaders was 
not extended to the subordinate officers of the 
hostile army ; for the most active centurions were 
killed, and by their deaths the affections of many 
of the soldiers were alienated from Vitellius. But 
no further vengeance was exercised upon his ad- 
versaries, neither did he confiscate their property, 
nor annul the wills of those who had •fallen in 
buttle against him. 

An impious fanatic, named Mariccus, chose the 
unfavourable time, while Vitellius was at Lj'ons, to 
excite an insurrection, and defy the Boman autho- 
rity. Not satisfied with the title of Jibejartor of 
Craul, he also assumed that of a god, aiiH, having 
attached to himself about eight thousand men, 
endeavoured to gain followers among the neighbour- 
ing people of the JEdui. These, however, attacked 
him with their native troops, assisted by some 
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A. d.‘c 9, Mariccus, heingf taken alive, was exposed to wild 
beasts j and because he was not devoured by them, 
the superstitious multitude believed that he was 
invulnerable ; but he was afterwards slain in the 
presence of the emperor. 

•Vitellius, to whom the imperial power offered the 
gratification of his inordinate gluttony, filled every 
place with tumultuous preparations for his expen- 
sive feasts. Delicacies were procured from Home 
and all parts of Italy : like Xerxes*, he impove- 
rished the cities where he was entertained; and 
the soldiers, despising their emperor, while they 
partook of his pleasures, became averse to all 
discipline and labour. He sent before him an 
edict to Home, announcing that he should not 
accept the name of Caesar, and that he declined 
for the present the title of Augustus. He pro- 
hibited the Homan knights, under severe penalties, 
from fighting in the character of gladiators, or 
combating wild beasts in the amphitheatres. They 
had been bribed by former princes, and fre- 
quently compelled, to appear in such exhibitions; 
and many of the free towns and colonies had 
enticed their youth to follow so disgraceful an 
fvi’toii Vitellius also commanded the astrolo- 
Wou. ixv. ' gers to depart from Italy by the first of 
October; and they in retaliation published a 
placard, declaring, that Vitellius Germanicus 
would by that time be no more. This insult so 
provftl^d him, that whenever any of them were 
apprehended, he put them to death without hearing 
their defence. Dion gives the story a miraculous 

• See Herodotus vii. 118. Mcgacreon of Abdcrn told his countrymen 
that they oughi to be very thankful that Xerxes did not take two meals 
uith them instead of one; for had he, they would certainly have been 
ruined. 
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character, by alleging that the emperor actually vitbllius, 
died within the period specified hy his astrological » a.i).’c 9. 
foes; but the account which we have extracted ' 

li'om Suetonius is far more credible. 

Vitellius, impelled hy his brother and other evil Tac. Hist, ^ 
counsellors, gave the first instance of his tyranny 
by commanding Cornelius Dolahella to he put to 
death. He was a man of ancient family, and 
related to Galba : for which reasons Otho, before 
he left Home, had banished him to the town of 
Aquinum. Dolabella, as soon as he heard of the 
death of that prince, returned to Rome, and was 
accused by one of his treacherous friends of intend- 
ing to place himself at the head of the Othonians. 

This serious charge was not substantiated by any 
proof, and might have been dismissed by Flavius 
Sabinus, the praefect of the city *(who was of a 
merciful disposition), if he had not been terrified 
by the representations of Triaria, the wife of L. 

Vitellius. She, with a ferocious spirit unbecoming 
her sex, urged him not to affect a character for 
clemency at the hazard of his prince; and he, 
therefore, sent an unfavourable account to the 
emperor, through a weak dread of appearing to 
defend the culprit. Vitellius, who both feared and 
hated Dolabella, because he had married his former 
wile Petronia, sent letters commanding him to 
appear before him, but gave secret instructions 
that he should be conducted ff-om the main road, 
and murdered at Interamnium. The assassin, who 
was to commit the crime, considered suph d^y as 
too tedious, and therefore killed him 'beiore he 
arrived there. . 

M. Cluvius Rufus, governor of Spain, was 
accused of aspiring to the sovereignty by Hilarius, 
the freedman of the emperor. In order to excul- 
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viTBLMDs, pate himself more effectually, he left his province, 
A.D.(j!), ^ and overtook Vitellius after his departure from 
' — • — ' L3mns. He had sufficient influence to procure the 
punishment of his accuser, and was allowed the 
unusual privileg’e of accompanying the emperor, 
without being deprived of the government of his 
province. Trebellius Maximus, who had fled from 
Britain on account of the seditious violence of the 
soldiers, was superseded in his command by Vettius 
Bolauus. 

Hist. ii. .Vitellius could not observe without alarm the dis- 
Hmt. vii'. position of the Othonian legions, who were dispersed 
(vitcii.)io. throughout Italy, and continued to breathe an 
angry and hostile spirit against their conquerors. 
The fourteenth, whose men were of a most ferocious 
temper, and maintained that they were not con- 
quered at Bebriacum, because the main part of 
them did not come into action, was ordered to re- 
turn to Britain, whence Nero had summoned it; 
and on its march thither, it burned part of the 
colony of Turin, and displayed a refractor}'^ spirit 
in Gaul. The praetorian cohorts, also, were a 
formidable band. Suetonius relates, that Vitellius, 
as soon as he heard of the victory, disbanded them 
all by a single edict, and commanded them to sur- 
render their arms; but Tacitus says, that they 
were first separated, and afterwards received an 
honourable discharge. The marine legion, that 
* had been so zealous for Otho, was sent into Spain ; 
the seventh and eleventh were to return to their 
old qujmter^ in Dalmatia and Pannonia ; while the 
thirteentlr was employed in raising amphitheatres 
for the exhibitions of gladiators, that were to be 
given by Caecina and Valens at Cremona and 
Bononia. ' 
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The temper of his own troops was almost as VlTBLLTlT.*?, 
dangferous to Vitellius, as that of the conquered' a.d‘c 9. 
army. At Ticinum, he gave an entertainment to ' — “ — ' 
Verginius ; and the soldiers, naturally following 
the example of their chief, were immersed in all 
the drunkenness and disorder of Bacchanalian 
revels. A quarrel having arisen between the 
legionary troops and the Gallic auxiliaries, two 
cohorts of ‘the latter were massacred ; and the 
slaughter would have been still g’reater, if they 
liad not been alarmed by a false report, that the 
fourteenth legion was coming to attack tlielii. 

Amidst the tumult and anger that were excited, 
a slave of Verginius was accused of an intention to 
assassinate the emperor, and the factious soldiefs 
ran, with ignorant zeal, to demand that Verginius 
should be put to death. Vitellius, although he was 
timidly suspicious, was thoroughly assured of his 
innocence, but could not without great difficulty 
protect him from his violent accusers. It w’^as the 
lot of Verginius, to be attacked oftener, than any 
one else, by the seditious frenzy of the soldiers ; for 
while they admired his dignified character, they 
hated him for having rejected their offers of the 
supreme power, and for presuming to be more 
virtuous than themselves. Mankind mfty praise, 
but they seldom love those who elevate themselves 
above the ordinary passions and prejudices of their , 
race. Vitellius, in consequence of the disorderly 
state of his army, sent back the Gallic auxiliaries 
to their own country ; he also dismissed th^^ata- 
vian cohorts, who were exceedingly turbulent, into 
Germany ; he suffered no fresll levies to be made for 
the legions, and gave discharges to all ^ who would 
accept of them. This reduction of the forces was 

VOL. n. o 
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viTBLLUTs, displeasing’ to the soldiers, upon whom it entailed 
A. d.‘(59. ' a greater share of duty, at a time when they were 
enervated with luxury and indolence. 

Vitellius, having beheld at Cremona an exhi- 
bition of gladiators provided by Cmcina, desired to 
feast his eyes with the spectacle of the dreadful 
carnage on the plains of Bebriacum*. Not more 
than forty days had elapsed since the battle ; and the 
scene of it now presented to the view mutilated bodies 
of men and horses, the ground being covered with 
gere and putrid matter, with decayed trees and 
plants, and with fractured armour. In contrast with 
these mournful objects, the inhabitants of Cremona 
had strewed part of the road with laurels and roses, 
and had raised altars, and sacrificed victims, in 
honour of V itellius. There were some in hi s retinue, 
who could not but feel sorrow, and even shed tears 
at so afili(;ting a spectacle of human misery and 
crime ; but Vitellius himself was so far from being 
moved at the sight, that he behaved with the most 
disgnsting insolence and cruelty. When some one 
complained of the stench issuing from so many 
corpses, he remarked, that nothing smelt better 
than a dead enemy, especially if he had been a 
fellow-citizen ; and in order to relieve himself from 
the effects of so oftensive an odour, he drank a 
large draught of wine, and distributed some among 
all his followers. Having inspected the tomb of 
Otho, he observed that it was fit for him, and sent 
the dagger with which he had killed himself to 
Colog^, in.order that it might be dedicated to Mars. 

At Bonbnia, fresh blood was spilt in a combat 
of gladiators given at the expense of Fabius Yalens. 
The nearer Vitellius approached to Home, the more 
freely he indulged in dissolute pleasures, and in 
the company of actors and eunuchs, and such 
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other associates, as had debased the court of Nero, vitbixius. 
As soon as he was informed that the armies of the ' a. d.’o 9 . 
East had sworn allegiance to him, his arrog'ance ''—“v— ^ 
and sloth became unbounded } for there had been 
vag-ue reports, which kept him in awe, respecting 
the intentions of Vespasian j but when it appeared 
that there M’^as no rival to be apprehended, both he 
and his troops assumed the arbitrary licence of 
undisputed Victors. He rested at all the towns 
and villas, which attracted him by their pleasant 
and luxurious situation, while his soldiers contiiui- 
ally quarrelled and shed each other’s blood, and 
often united their arms against the peaceful inha- 
bitants. At the distance of seven miles from 
Rome, there u'as a considerable slaughter of the 
citizens, arising from their free and petulant joke?, 
which the angry troops resented by drawing their 
swords. There were about sixty thousand armed 
men with Vitellius, and a still greater number of 
attendants ; and these, increased by persons of all 
ranks flocking' from the city, constituted an im- 
mense and disorderly multitude. He rode from the . 

Milvian bridge on horseback, girt with his sword, 
and in a military robe, while the senate and people 
preceded him. He would have entered Rome as a 
captured city, if he had not been dissuaded by his 
friends ; but in compliance with their advice, he as- 
sumed a peaceful dress, and carefully arranged his 
troops. Amidst the ea gles and standards of an army 
which deserved a far nobler commander, he pro- 
ceeded into Rome, and ascended the Capitob^here 
he bestowed upon his mother the name of ’Augusta. 

On the following day, he delivered an oration 
before the senate and people, in praise of his own 
industry apd temperance, although ne’arly every 
one present was conscious of the extent to which 

G -2 
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viTKLLius, he was disfigured with the opposite vices. The 
a.d!o9. ^people, accustomed to ofier adulation to all their 
emperors, indiscriminately greeted him with ap- 
plause, and, overcoming his apparent reluctance, 
constrained him to accept of the title of Augustus. 

Tac. nii.t. ii. He assumed the pontificate on the eighteenth of 
July, a day that was esteemed most unlucky among 
the Homans, because it was the anniversary of the 
defeats at Cremera and Allia j but 'he and his 
advisers were as igiiorant of the religious laivs of 
their country, as they were regardless of its civil 
rights. He declared himself perpetual consul, and 
had the temerity to nominate thS magistrates for 
ten years to comeJ In the consulships of the 
present year, he did not make any greater alter- 
sftions, than were necessary for securing the office 
to Ctficina and Valens during certain months. He 
courted th§ favour of the populace, by entering into 
the amusements of the theatre and circus; but such 
behaviour in him w^as considered to arise from a 
vulgar taste and disposition, rather than from a 
- becoming condescension. He frequently attended 
the senate, even when the consultation was not 
upon important subjects, and appeared willing to 
be treated on an equality with the rest of the 
assembly .9 After a dispute with Priscus Helvi- 
dius, he observed, that it was not surprising that 
two senators should disagree, for he himself had 
been in the habit of opposing Thrasea. While 
some were pleased at the honour which he appeared 
to pay^^he yirtuous Thrasea, others could not but 
deride thS ignorant vanity with which he exalted 
himself into an opponent of so great a man. 

The chief authority in the state was wielded 
. by his two generals Caecina and Valens, whose 
jealousy, but ill dissembled during the Avar, was 
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now inflamed by the zeal and flattery of their par- vitellius, 
tisans. They rivalled each other in the splendour * a. d. 69. 
of their retinue, and in the number of their friends ' — ' — ' 
and dependants, plundering^ the public wealth, and 
seizing* the most sumptuous houses and g'ardens 
for the g*ratification of their avarice and pride. 

But while they usurped all power, and despised 
the slug’g’ish disposition of Vitellius, they were 
ohlig'ed to conciliate his fickle and irritable temper. 

By their interest, P. Sahinus, and Julius Priscus, 

Avere appointed prietorian praefects. Sixteen cohofts 
were enrolled for the praetorian guards, and foilr 
for the city troops, each cohort consisting* of a 
thousand men ; but so g;reat was the licence 
granted to the soldiers, that thfey entei*ed into this 
service, or declined it as the}*^ pleased. While, 
therefore, the legions Avere weakened by a deduc- 
tion of twenty thousand men, the troops that Avere 
to be stationed at Rome consisted of a mixed 
multitude, taken indiscriminatety from the fl hole 
army. The capital in the mean time overflowed 
Avith its military occupants, who Avere obliged to 
fix their quarters in the porticoes and temples, and 
who, liberated from the restraints of discipline, 
abandoned themselves to indolence and the loAA'est 
debauchery. Many AA*ho settled in the linhealthy 
parts of Rome were destroyed by sickness, and the 
German and Gallic troops were unable to support 
the heat of an Italian summer. 

Vitellius, although he had not money for the Tac. inst. a, 
largess which the soldiers expected •frocT him, suet. ix. 
lavished great sums in building* stables, and pre- (Viteii.) 11,14. 
paring exhibitions of gladiators and wild beasts. 

His birth-day was celebrated by Cgecina and 
Valens with extraordinary splendour and expense, 
shows of gladiators being given in all the streets 
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VITBI.LIUB, of Rome. The virtuous citizens were offended, in 
A. B.'ee. the same de^ee that the dissolute were pleased, at 
' — seeing" altars raised in the Campus Martius, and 
sacrifices publicly offered to the Manes of Nero, 
amidst an assemhlag’e of various orders of priests. 
Nothing" could be more lamentable, than the 
present condition of Rome; for, in the court of 
Vitellius, there was no admission for men of 
industry and talent, but merely for actors and 
drivers of chariots, and such creatures as Asia- 
tidus, who in less than four months had equalled 
th*e infamy of the most corrupt freedmen of former 
emperors. The most effectual method for obtaining" 
favour and power was to give sumptuous enter- 
tainments to Vitellius, who regarded nothing so 
much as his insatiable appetite, on which he is 
said to have expended about seven millions* of 
money in “a very few months. Three or four 
splendid repasts were prepared for him every day, 
and in order that he might swallow a greater load 
of food, he relieved his stomach by vomiting. At 
a supper given him by his brother, there were two 
thousand of the most rare fish, and seven thousand 
birds, placed on table. But he himself surpassed 
this luxury, upon the first occasion of using an 
immense dish, which he called the shield of 
Minerva, and in which he mixed the brains of 
< peacocks and pheasants, with livers of fishes, and 
many delicacies obtained from abroad. His ap- 
petite was so unseasonably ravenous, that during 
a sacrif^^h'b would devour the meat from off the 
altar; he would also gratify his palate with the 
smoking viands of tie shops on the road, or even 
with their cold fragments, if nothing better could 
be procured. 


* Novies millics. 
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Gluttony was not his only \uce : he also possessed Vitbllius, 
a cruel and malignant disposition, which prompted' A.D.'on. 
him to put persons to death for very trivial offences. • ' 

He killed, in various ways, some men of noble 
rank who had been his school-fellows, and who 
for a time were caressed with as much kindness as 
if they were almost going to be admitted by him to 
a share of the government. To one of them he 
administere*d poison with his own hand in a cup of 
cold water, which he desired for allaying the thirst 
of a fever. A certain Homan knight, who was 
being conducted to execution, exclaimed, with* a 
view of moving the emperor’s compassion, that he , 
had nominated him his heir : upon which Yitellius 
ordered the will to be produced*; and having foutid 
that the knight’s freedman was fo-heir with him- 
self, he resolved that they should both be killed 
together. He committed a still greater act of 
barbarity, in commanding two youths to be put to 
death, whose only offence was, that they had inter- 
ceded for the life of their father. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Vespcman sends his son Titus to offer suhmisswn to 
Galba. — Characters of Vespamanand Mvdanvs. 
— The former aspires to the imperial power . — 
Is encouraged hy Mucianus, and hy the priest at 
Mount Carmel. — Is declared Emperor at Alex- 
(fndria, in Judeea, and in Syria. — Is acknowledged 
throughout the East, and makes active prepara- 
tions for war. — Mucianus leads an army for the 
invasion of Italy, and commits great extortion . — 
Hhe legions of Maesia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia 
declare for Vespasian. — Characters of Antonius 
Primus, and Cornelius Fusctts . — Vitellius gives 
the command of his army to Coidna, who wavers 
in his allegiance. — Primus advises an instant de- 
scent into Italy. — Begins his march, and captures 
Verona and other towns, contrary to the plan 
of Vespasian. — Perfidious delay of Ccedna . — 
Defection of the fleet at Bavenna. — Ceedna, 
encouraging his troops to acknowledge Vespasian, 
is put in chains hy them. — Primus dfeats the 
Vitellian cavalry, and two legions, near Behria- 
cum. — Engages all night with six otJier legions, 
and finally routs them. — In this battle a son 
* kills his own father. — Primus storms the camp 
at Cremona. — Captures that dty, and allows it to 
be pijfage^ for four days. — Its origin and re- 
storatww: 

At the time when Vitellius was encouraged in his 
pride and sToth by the gratifying assurance that 
no one had ventured to dispute his claim to the 
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supreme power, «ii able and virtuous competitor for vitellius, 
the empire had arisen in the East. In the year 66, * a. d.'co. 
Flavius Vespasianus was sent by Nero into Judaea 
to take the command in the war which had arisen lo; ii. 1—7, 
there : the events of which will be related more ' 
particularly hereafter. At the death of that prince 
lie had dispatched his son Titus to offer his allegiance 
to Galba ; although the popular rumour affirmed, 
that Galba llad sent for the youthful commander, 
in order to adopt him as his son. When Titus 
arrived at Corinth, he was informed of the death of 
Galba j and, after reflecting upon the danger ef 
joining the party either of Otho or Vitellius, he re- 
solved to return to his father. On his voyage back 
he visited the celebrated temple of Venus at 
Paphos, and is said to have received from the 
priest some very encouraging predictions. Before 
he returned to J udaea, the armies both of that pro- 
vince and of Syria had sworn fidelity to Otho; 
but the progress of events nourished new hopes 
and speculations in the minds of the soldiers and 
their commanders, and finally urged them to en- 
counter the perils of civil war. 

Vespasian had under his command three legions, 
experienced in war, besides some auxiliary forces. 

He himself was distinguished for unwearied industry 
and vigilant prudence; he was hardy and tem- 
jierate, being satisfied wdth food and dress little 
better than those of the common soldiers ; and, if 
he had not been tainted with avarice, he might 
have been justly compared with the ^ ancient 
generals of the republic. Liciuius Mucidnus, who 
had the command of four legions in the adjoining 
province of Syria, was of quite an opposite charac- 
ter. He indulged in such splendour and magni- 
ficence as were scarcely compatible with the con- 
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V1TBLLIU8, dition of a private individual. Wlien disengaged 
a.d’(». 'from business, he pursued pleasure with immo- 
derate eagerness ; but as soon as the occasion 
required, he called all his virtuous energies into 
action, could change his arrogance into courtesy, 
and atone by strict industry for his former luxurious 
indolence. He was versed in the management of 
civil affairs, and more skilful than Vespasian in 
conversation and debate ; and if the virtues of the 
two could have been united without their vices, 
the combination would have formed (in the opinion 
of Tacitus) an excellent model of the princely 
, character. Mutual jealousy had for a time kept 
these two commanders at variance with each others 
but at the death ‘ of Nero a reconciliation was 
effected through the interposition of their friends j 
and the influence obtained over Mucianus by the 
engaging .qualities of Titus soon united them in 
that close amity, which their common interest 
required. 

As soon as it was known among the troops of 
Syria and Judsea, that the empire was made the 
object of civil contest between Otho and Vitellius, 
they began to be dissatisfied at remaining passive 
spectators of the struggle, while all the spoils and 
sdl the glory were reaped by others. In addition 
to the seven legions which they themselves com- 
^ posed, they calculated upon the two that were in 
Egypt, and all the forces that were in Asia, be- 
sides the wealth of so many fertile provinces, and 
the m&i;itime resom’ces of the adjoining islands. 
The generals, however, would not at present 
gratify the impetuoisity of their troops, but re- 
solved to wait the event of the war between Otho 
. and Vitellius, considering that one of them would 
be destroyed by the other, and that the sur- 
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vivor would probably perish under the pride and vitellids, 
insolence of victor}', the discord of his triumphant' a.b.’co. 
friends, and the resentment of his defeated adver- v— ^ 

saries. The soldiers of Vespasian reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the delay, and took the oath to Vitellius 
in a silent manner, sufficiently indicative of their 
dislike. Mucianus, abandoning^ all claims to the 
empire for himself, agreed to give his cordial sup- 
port to Vespasian, whose son Titus he declared he 
should have adopted, if he himself had been raised 
to the sovereignty. The co-operation of Tiberius 
Alexander, the prmfect of Egypt, was also secm’ed. 

Besides the armies of the East, they expected that . 
the third legion, which had been removed from 
Syria into Moesia, would abet their cause, and that 
the legions of Ill}Ticum would probably follow 
the example; for the Vitellians, wherever they 
were dispersed, had given offence to , the other 
troops by their arrog’ance and ferocity. 

So many encouraging circumstances could not 
conceal from Vespasian, who was of a mature age 
and a cautious disposition, that he was going to 
expose himself and family in a perilous entei^prise. 

He wavered in his resolution, when he reflected 
upon the great strength and reputation of the 
Germanic armies, the uncertainty of gaining 
steady adherents to his cause, and the hazards 
which surrounded his own life from the mercenary , 
attempts of individual enemies. Mucianus, on the 
contrary, was exceedingly sanguine in his hopes, 
and oftered to take upon himself the active 

part in the war, alleging that it was more safe for 
them to proceed than retract,* as the mere delibera- 
tion upon the question of revolt would be consi- 
dered no less a crime than the revolt itself. The . 
other officers added their exhortations, advising 
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viTELLins, Vespasian to remember the oracular and astrolo- 
a.d!«!). ''gical predictions, which had promised him great 
eminence and success. Many intimations of fu- 
ture grandeur are said to have been granted to 
him, and one of a very decisive nature at Mount 
Carmel, which is situated near the sea, between 
Judeea and Syria. When he sacrificed to the god, 
whose altar was erected there, the priest, after 
inspecting the entrails, assured him, that whatever 
he had in contemplation, whether to build a house, 
extend his lands, or increase his slaves, the plan 
would be exceedingly successful. A prophecy, 
admitting so wide an interpretation, was easily 
applied to the ambitious projects on which he was 
deliberating, and, being disseminated by public 
rumour, gave confidence to those who were willing 
to become his adherents. Vespasian and Mucianus, 
having* agreed to hazard a contest for the imperial 
power, separated from each other, the former de- 
parting to Caesarea, and the latter to Antioch. 

Suot.vui.c. The overt act of rebellion was commenced by 
Tiberius Alexander, who, on the first day of Jul}*, 
persuaded the troops at Alexandria to take the 
oath of obedience to Vespasian. On the third day 
of the month, the army in Judaea zealously and 
spontaneously performed the same ceremony, with- 
out staying for the return of Titus, who had gone 
on an embassy to Mucianus. A few soldiers, who- 
were waiting to pay their customary respects ta 
Vespasian, saluted him, as soon as he appeared 
from hie^ chamber, with the title of Emperor : the 
rest flocked around him with great alacrity, vocife- 
rating Caesar and Avgustas, and all the other 
appellations attached to the sovereign dignity. 
He received with modesty this sudden accession of 
grandeur, and, as soon as he bad recovered from 
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the ag'itation produced by so momentous a crisis vitei-mus, 
in his aiFairs, addressed his troops in* the plain^ ' a.d.’c 9. 
unalFected, langfuage of a soldier. Mucianus^ v— ' 

having waited for the intelligence of this event, 
permitted his legions to swear fidelity to Ves- 
pasian, which they did with great promptitude. 
Afterwards he entered the theatre, where the 
inhabitants of Antioch were accustomed to hold 
their coiisuTtations, and, addressing them in the 
Greek language, found them sufficiently obsequious 
to his will. Nothing had greater weight in in- 
fluencing the decision both of the soldiers and the 
people than his artful assertion, that Vitellius 
intended to station the Germanic legions in Syria, 
and remove the Syriac army to the dreary climate 
of Germany. Such an exchange wpuld have been 
equally disagreeable to the Homan troops and the 
natives of the province, who, by long yitercourse 
with one another, had become united in the close 
bonds of amity and wedlock. A copy, also, of a 
letter was exhibited, in which Otho conjured Ves- 
pasian to avenge his death, and assist his distressed 
countiy. Tliis was doubtless a fiction, but it served 
to increase the enthusiasm in favour of Vespasian. 

Before the middle of July, the whole of Syria tbp. nist. si. 
had submitted to him. Among his allies were 
Sohemus, king of Edessa, Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, and Agrippa, king of Itursea; the ^ 
last of whom had hastened from Home without the 
knowledge of Vitellius, in consequence of secret 
information received from his friends... '^he other 
provinces of the East, as well as Syria, quickly 
acknowledged the authority of’ Vespasian. Having 
held a council at Berytus to deliberate upon the 
most pru(J,ent method of conducting his future , 
operations, he resolved that he himself would take 
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viTEuics, possession of Egypt, and that Titus should be 
A. d.'o 9 . ' entrusted with the management of the Jewish war, 
while Mucianus led an army into Italy. In order 
to prevent any hostile attacks in his rear, he sent 
ambassadors to the kings of Parthia and Armenia, 
the former of whom promised him the aid of 
forty thousand bowmen. He addressed letters to 
all the Roman armies and their commanders, 
advising that the proetorian guards, who had been 
lately disbanded, should be encouraged to enter his 
service; and these men accepted his offers, and 
became a very effective part of his army. Through- 
out the eastern provinces, troops were enlisted and 
vessels manned, anus were wrought and money 
coined. Vespasian himself superintended the 
preparations, exciting the zeal of his men by 
praises and rewards ; while he induced the more 
eminent persons to embrace his cause, by promising 
them appointments in the state, or the dignity of 
the senatorian rank. To his soldiers he did not 
offer a greater donative than the emperors gave at 
their accession in time of peace ; and his aversion 
to purchase their obedience improved the discipline 
of ins armies. Mucianus, also, in his first harangue, 
had not promised his troops any thing more than 
a moderate largess. 

The army, placed under the command of Mucia- 
nus for the invasion of Italy, did not proceed 
thither by sea, but had a tedious march to perform 
through Cappadocia and Phrygia. He himself 
moved -forward with the lightest part of his troops, 
while the rest were to follow ; but as he was con- 
scious of their inferidrity, he used only moderate 
speed, hoping that their streng1;h would be ex- 
« aggerated )by the rumours of fame. The Roman 
fleet that was stationed in the Euxine sea was 
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ordered to wait for him at Byzantium^ whence it viTBixirs, 
could be employed to convey his troops, or to 'a. D.' eo. 
defend the coasts of Asia and Achaia, and attack ' ^ 
those of Italy. As he was persuaded, and con- 
stantly averred, that money formed the sinews of 
civil war, he extorted it without scruple, wherever it 
could be found. In the causes which came under 
his cognizance, wealth more than equity influenced 
his decision ; and rich persons were attacked with 
informations, in order that he might seize their pro- 
perty. He contributed money from his own purse 
towards the expenses of the war ; but what he be- 
stowed in such acts of ostentatious liberality, was 
repaid him by his public peculations. Others imi- 
tated him in his contributions, -although very few 
had the same power of remunerating themselves. 

In the meantime the cause of Vespasian was tbc. lUst. h. 
rapidly and powerfully supported in the West. suet.vi“- o. 
The legions of Moesia, which had been marching 
to the succour of Otho, w^ere grieved and exasper- 
ated at hearing of his defeat; and, having pro- 
ceeded as far as Aquileia, they tore in pieces the 
banners that were inscribed with the name of 
Vitellius, plundered money, and committed other 
acts of tumultuous excess. As they began to 
deliberate among themselves, they reflected that 
this violence, which would expose them to the 
anger of Vitellius, might appear a merit in the , 
eyes of Vespasian; and, at the instigation of the 
third legion, w^hich had served under him in Syria, 
they resolved to acknowledge him as thoir emperor. 

They sent letters to the two legions in l^nnonia, 
who, provoked by the remenlbrance of their late 
defeat at Bebriacum, readily joined the cause, and 
further strengthened it by the accession of the 
Dalmatian army. Titus Ampius Flavianus and 
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Poppaeus Silvanus were governors of the two pro- 
vinces of Pannonia and Balmatia ; but being aged 
and wealthy persons, they abstained from any 
active part in the insurrection : their want of 
energy, however, was fully supplied by the zeal of 
Primus Antonius and Cornelius Fuscus. Under 
Nero, Primus had been expelled from the senate, for 
being engaged in a conspiracy respecting a suppo- 
sititious will ; but Galba had restored him to his 
rank, and given him the command of the seventh 
legion. It was believed, that he had written to 
0tho, offering to become his general in the war, 
but that his proposals were neglected. His services, 
however, as he proved in the cause of Vespasian, 
Were by no means contemptible; for he was 
vigorous in action and prompt in discourse, and, 
though he had not the virtues suited to a time of 
peace, yet he was qualified to mix in scenes of 
discord and commotion, being an artful detractor 
of the merits of others, and as lavish in distributing 
wealth as he was bold in plundering it. Cornelius 
Fuscus, whom Galba had appointed procurator in 
Pannonia, was in the prime of life, and of noble 
birth; and he embraced the party of Vespasian 
with the alacrity of a man who considers dangers 
and tumults preferable to tranquillity and ease. 
He and Primus excited all the soldiers that were 
disaffected-to Vitellius, both in their own province 
and elsewhere ; they dispatched letters into Spain, 
into Britain, and Gaul, and in a short time kindled 
a war, Aj^hieh in itself was of a formidable charac- 
ter, even if it had not been accompanied by the 
rebellion of all the Ebst. 

The revolt of the third legion was announced to 
Vitellius in letters which he rd&eived frojn Aponius 
Satiirninus, the governor of Moesia ; but Aponius, 
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writings in hasty trepidation^ did not divulg^e the vitellius, 
whole truth, and the friends of the empefor allayed ' k . i'o). 
his fears by the flattering^ assurance, that the rest 
of the troops were firm in their alle^ance. He 
commanded, however, reinforcements for his army 
to be sent from Germany, Britain, and Spain ; 
but, as he disguised the dangerous state of his 
affairs, his orders were neither given with vigour, 
nor executed with promptness. At length the 
active preparations of his enemies, and the arrival 
of alarming intelligence from all quarters, aroused 
him from his sloth. As Valens had scarcely reP* 
covered from a severe illness, Caecina had the sole 
command of the troops that were to be employed 
in the war. But the army which he led frofo 
Rome was very different from that which had 
accompanied him from Germany; for the men, 
enervated by the luxuries of the capital^ had lost 
much of their vigour of mind and activity of body, 
had become impatient of discipline, and were im- 
perfect even in their arms and equipments. Ceecina 
himself, enfeebled with sloth and inflated with 
arrogance, had begun to meditate treachery against 
Vitellius, in whose cause he had raised himself to 
extraordinary eminence. It was alleged by many, 
that his fidelity was shaken 'by Flavius* Sabinus, 
who promised him that his desertion to the side of 
Vespasian should be adequately rewarded by his 
brother, and at the same time reminded him of 
the ascendancy in the favour of Vitellius, Avhich 
had been gained by his rival Valens. taking 
command of the army, Caecina ordered part of the 
troops to march to Cremona., ahd part to Hostilia ; 
but he himself proepeded to Ravenna, ^and after- 
wards to Patavium, in order to arrange his per- 
fidious plans. He had a powerfiil accomplice in 
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viTHLLirs, Lucilius Bassus, who was commander of the fleets 
A.D.’fis. at Ravenna and Misenum^ and who was incensed 
— ' at Vitellius, because he had not been appointed 
prsBtorian prmfect. It was concerted between him 
and Csecina, that they should employ all their arts 
to corrupt those who were under their command ; 
and Bassus had the easier undertaking", because 
the fleet respected the memory of Otho, while the 
Germanic army was devoted to Vitellius. 

Tac. Hist. iii. The officcrs of the Pannonian legions held a 
’’ council at Petovio* to deliberate, whether the inva- 

sion of Italy should be undertaken immediately, or 
. deferred for a time. Some of them, considering the 
inferiority of their forces compared with the Ger- 
manic armies, declared, that it would be most 
prudent to take possession of the mountains called 
the Pannonian Alps, and wait for the arrival of 
Mucianus, with the troops from the East. But 
Antonins Primus wannly condemned such delay as 
timid and dangerous, and, by oftering to advance 
into Italy with some light-armed troops, inspired the 
others with such confidence in him, that they adopted 
his advice, and looked up to him as the fittest person 
to be their leader. Letters were sent to Aponius 
Saturninus, who had deserted the cause of Vitel- 
lius, urging him to join them quickly with the 
army of Mcesia. That the provinces in their deso- 
late condition might not be overrun by the bar- 
barians, the chiefs of a Sarmatian people, called 
the lazyges, were admitted into the Roman 
service.^ ‘Succours were brought by Sido and 
Italicus, kings of the Suevi ; and a detachment 
of troops was sent td the banks of the ^Enus f, to 
keep in check the procurator of Rhaetia, who could 
not be seduced from his allegiance to Vitellius. 

* Petau, on tlio river Drave in Styria. t Tlie Inn. 
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Primus began his march with a small force of VlTELLIUS, 
infantry and cavalry, and was accompanied by 
Arrius Varus, an active commander, who had ' 

gained some reputation under Corbulo in Armenia. 

They were received with joy by the inhabitants of 
some of the towns at which thev arrived, and 
marching southward took possession of Patavium 
and Ateste, and sui’prised a body of Vitellians at 
Forum Allieni *. The two legions from Pannonia 
joined them at Patavium, and the coui*age of all of 
the men was elated by the favourable commence- 
ment of the war. Primus, with a view of recom- 
mending the cause in which he was engaged, 
commanded that the statues of Galba, which had 
been thrown down during the civil tumults, should 
be I’eplaced in all the free towns ; and this act of 
justice to a pidnce, who appeared amiable in com- 
parison with Otho and Vitellius, was greatly 
commended. Having resolved to make Verona 
the centre of his operations, because it Avas sur- 
rounded vdth open plains adapted to the move- 
ments of cavalry (in Avhich force he was superior), 
he entered it AAuthout opposition, and was zealously 
assisted by the inhabitants of this Avealthy colony. 

Vicentia, which lay on his road, was also captured ; 
and, although it Avas a small town, the soldiers 
ridiculously magnified its importance, because it 
was the birth-place of Caecina, whom they con- , 
sidered it a great achievement to deprive of his 
country ! These successes of Primus by no means 
accorded with the plan of war which* ^espasian 
Aad devised ; for he ordered that his forces should 
wait at Aquileia for Mucianu^, hoping that, by the 
possession of Egypt and the most opulent pro- 
vinces of the empire, he should be able to deprive . 

* Ferrara. 

H 2 
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viTBtLius, the armies of Vitellius both of money and provi- 
A.B.'cs. sions. Mncianus, also, sent frequent letters, ex- 
' patiating^ upon the glory of obtaining a bloodless 
victory j but, in reality, he was desirous of usurp- 
ing all the success and fame of the war to himself. 
His advice and the orders of Vespasian, being 
conveyed from the distant countries of the East, 
arrived too late to restrain the impetuosity of 
Primus. 

Cfficina fortified his camp in a strong position 
between Hostilia and the river Tartarus, and, as 
be had about six legions with him, he could easily 
have overwhelmed the two legions of Primus, or 
compelled them to retreat from Italy. But, 
instead of attacking them, he dispatched letters, 
upbraiding them with their temerity, but carefully 
abstaining from any reproaches against Vespasian; 
and he cvjntinued this perfidious trifling, until 
Primus was reinforced with three legions, and was 
able to fortify himself in Verona. T. Ampius 
Flavianus, whom various causes had rendered 
odious to his troops, was attacked by them on 
suspicion of treachery, and would have been killed 
but for the interference of Primus. Aponius 
Saturninus was the next object of their fury, 
and both he and Flavianus were compelled to quit 
the camp. On the departure of these two persons 
of consular rank, who were rightfully the comman- 
ders of the Pannonian and Moesian armies, the 
entire authority was vested in Antonius Primus, 
by the concession of his colleagues and the favour 
of the s^diers ; and some were of opinion, that the 
tumults had been folnented by him with the hope 
of gaining this end. 

Among the Vitellians, not only sedition, but 
decided treachery, had manifested itself. The 
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partisans, whom Lucilius Bassus had gained for vitilltob, 
the purpose of betraying the fleet af Ravenna, ^a.».‘ 69. 
having chosen the darkness of night for the execu- '“v— ^ 
tion of their plot, began with great uproar to 
overthrow the statues of Vitellius ; and, after they 
had slain a few of their comrades who resisted 
them, the others declared their readiness to ac- 
knowledge the authority of Vespasian. They 
elected Cornelius Fuscus to he their praefect in the 
room of the perfidious Bassus, who was sent to 
Adria, and placed in chains, but was immediately 
liberated by the interference of Hormus, the freed- 
man of Vespasian. As soon as Caecina was 
apprised of the defection of the fleet, he summoned 
the chief centurions and a few of the soldiers, and 
harangued them upon the virtues of Vespasian 
and the strength of his party, giving, at the same 
time, a most discouraging description of Abe affairs 
of Vitellius. Those Avho were privy to his designs 
began to take the oath to Vespasian, the images of 
Vitellius were thrown down, and messengers were 
sent to inform Primus of the revolution which had 
commenced. Biit it was not doomed that the act 
of perfidy should be accomplished ; for the soldiers, 
after being absorbed in silent amazement at the 
audacity of Caecina’s intentions, were filled with 
indignation at the thought of disgracing the lustre 
of the Germanic armies by so dastardly a sur- 
render. Altogether they amounted to eight le- 
gions j and were they to submit without a struggle 
to troops not so numerous as themsek^s, many 
of whom they had lately conquered in the very 
country where they were now encamped ? Im- 
pelled with scorn and fury, they replaced the 
images of Vitellius, and loaded the traitor Caecina, 
with chains j they chose Fabius Fabullus, the 
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viTET.i,iuB, lieutenant of the fifth legion, and Cassius Lougus, 
A. d.'o9. '' prsefect of the camp, to be commanders in his 
' ^ stead, and, having left their quarters, proceeded 
first to Hostilia, and afterwards towards Cremona, 
in order to join two legions, which Csecina had 
sent thither, with a body of cavalry. 

Aware of the confusion which prevailed among 
his enemies. Primus determined to attack them 
before order could be sufficiently restored, and 
before Valens should arrive from Home. He 
marched, therefore, with his whole army from 
Verona, and in two days arrived at Bebriacum. 
On the following day he sent out his light troops 
to plunder and reconnoitre between that town and 
Cremona, and was* soon informed that the enemy 
was approaching. Anius Varus, with a precipi- 
tation of which Primus did not approve, rushed 
forth to meet them; but, after gaining a slight 
advantage, he was repulsed, and in his flight spread 
consternation and disorder among the main army. 
Primus, discharging all the duties of a valiant 
general and an active soldier, endeavoured, by 
exhortation and example, to rally his troops. He 
transfixed with a spear a standard-bearer whom he 
saw fleeing, and, taking the standard in his own 
hands, advanced with’ it against the enemy. En- 
couraged by his bravery, about a hundred horse- 
men made a stand in a place where the road was 
narrow, and a broken bridge obstructed their 
flight; and this troop received the Vitellians so 
resolutely., that the fortune of the battle was 
changed, and Primus became the pursuer. About 
four miles from Cremona he encountered the two 
legions, that had been detached by Cmcina ; being 
weary, however, and without a leader, they did 
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not long resist his attack, but took refuge within vitellids, 
the walls of Cremona. 

Primus, satisfied with the success which he had 
gained, did not continue the pursuit ; but in the 
evening, as his troops came up, and beheld the 
number of the slain, their pride was inflated, 
and they began to imagine that they could easily 
finish the war by a sudden assault upon Cremona, 
the booty of which offered a tempting remunera- 
tion to its captors. In vain Primus explained to 
them the dang*erous folly of attacking walls and 
towers without the necessary engines of w.ar : they 
persisted in their blind confidence, until they were 
alarmed by some information obtained from some 
stragglers that were taken near Cremona. It 
appeared, that Primus had defeated only the 
cavalry of the Vitellians and two of their legions j 
and he learnt from his prisoners, thpt the six 
legions, who had marched from Ilostilia, having 
heard of the defeat of their comrades, would soon 
arrive on the spot in order to renew the battle. 

He arranged his troops according to the nature of 
the ground, and about nine o’clock in the evening 
the enemy appeared. It was now the end of 
October, and yet in such a season, and at such an 
hour, the two armies, instead of waitings for moni- 
ing, began an engagement, which continued during 
the whole of the night with unmitigated fury, and 
with variable success on each side. For a time 
the soldiers, being equipped in similar armour, were 
mingled together in deadly confusion : ^valour and 
fkill were useless : and being unable to distinguish 
their own ranks and standards, both sides were con- 
stantly calling for the watchword, in order that 
they might not kill a friend instead of a foe. 
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viTBtLios, The Vitellians, having' fixed an immense balista 
A. d.'«9. ^ in the road, were shattering their enemies with the 
' * — ' hug'e stones ejected from it, when two of the 
soldiers of Primus, covering themselves with 
shields, advanced and secretly cut the cords and 
fastenings with which it was sustained. This 
daring exploit was followed by their instant death; 
and, as their names were unknown, they lost even 
the empty reward of posthumous fame.' 

Victory had not favoured either side, when late 
at night the moon arose, and enabled the com- 
batants to discern one another, though not with 
equal clearness and advantage. As its light shone 
upon the backs of the troops of Primus, the 
lengthened shadows of the men and horses de- 
ceived his enemies in the aiming of their darts ; 
but the Vitellians, being placed with their faces 
opposite to its beams, were exposed in a con- 
spicuous manner to the less erring attacks of their 
adversaries. As soon as Primus could see, and 
be seen by, his men, he addressed the several 
legions in such language of encouragement, or 
reproach, as was best adapted to stimulate their 
ardour, and they responded to him with a general 
shout. When the sun arose upon the dreadful 
scene of contest and bloodshed, the third legion 
paid their adoration to the morning luminary, 
according to a custom prevalent in Syria, where 
they had formerly served. From this circuin- 
stance a rumour was propagated, perhaps by the 
contrivance of their leader, that the forces of Mu- 
cianus hhd arrived, and that the two armies h£^ 
saluted each other. ‘Under the exhilarating hope 
of such succour, a fresh attack was made upon the 
Vitellians, who, being unable to restore their bro>- 
ken ranks, were at last driven from the field. 
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Thus in the space of twenty-four hours Primus viTELurs, 
had g'ained two victories over forces,* that col- 'a. n’ce. 
lectively were far superior to his own j hut pro- ' — 
bably the result would have been very different, 
if his enemies had not been weakened by the 
treachery of their commander. Amon^ the melan- 
choly occurrences of the latter engagement it is 
related, that a Spanish soldier, named Julius Man- 
suetus, was Attacked and fatally wounded by his own 
son ; while he was being despoiled by him, they 
recognized each other, and the son, with the most 
bitter grief and remorse, implored his dying father 
to pardon the involuntary parricide. The crime 
excited a transient horror throughout the army, 
but did not deter the sanguinary soldiers from 
committing acts of similar atrocity in slaughtering 
their relatives and brothers, who . were opposed to 
them in the hateful struggles of civil warfare. 

When the victors appeared before Cremona, they 
found that the most appalling labours and perils 
were still to be sunnounted by them j for not only 
the lofty walls of the city were to be scaled, but a 
strongly fortified camp, which had been throv'ii 
round them during the Othonian war, presented a 
previous barrier. The resolution of the soldiers 
was shaken by the formidable spectacle : the 
generals were perplexed between the danger of 
attempting an assault with soldiers that had been 
in action the last day and night, the disgrace of 
retreating to Bebriacum, and the difficulty of en- 
camping in the sight of so many eneijiies. Pri- 
mus, trusting that no achievement would be too 
arduous for troops inflamed* with an avidity for 
booty, ordered the assault against the enemy's camp 
to commence, and judiciously allottedf ,a place to 
each of his legions, in order that they might be 
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viTELLios, stimulated by their rivalry one of another. When 
A.i>.’e9, ' the soldiers began to be weary at the obstinate 
resistance which they met, they were encouraged 
by their generals with the hope of pillaging the 
rich city of Cremona; and thus incited to dis- 
regard wounds and death, they ascended the ram- 
parts, compelled the Vitellians to throw themselves 
from them in dismay, and filled with their slaugh- 
tered bodies all the space between the camp and 
the walls of the town. 

Hist. ill. . The gates of Cremona being still closed against 
'"nionTixv. Primus, he ordered all the buildings outside 
the city to be set on fire ; and when his legions 
advanced to attack the walls, the chiefs of the 
Vitellians, considering that they should be the 
principal victims of the conqueror’s fury, deter- 
mined to sue for peace. They liberated Csecina 
from the ^ chains with which he was bound, be- 
seeching him with tears to become their inter- 
cessor, and exhibited garlands from the walls in 
token of submission. Primus ordered the attack 
to be suspended, and they marched out with all the 
humiliation of a conquered army, and were begin- 
ning to suffer insults and even blows, when it was 
remembered that they were the troops who had 
lately shown a generous moderation in their victory 
at Bebriacum. But when Caecina, who was con- 
sul at the time, appeared with his lictors and all 
the decorations of his office, the very soldiers, who 
had been so much benefited by his treachery, were 
disgusted jvith such a combination of crime and 
magnificence, and reviled him for his perfidious 
conduct. Primus, however, protected him from 
their anger, and sent him in safe custody to 
Vespasian. ‘ 

The Vitellian troops that submitted to Primus, 
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received from him assurances of clemency; but vitblmus, 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Cremona werenei- 'a.d.’co. 
ther promised safety, nor threatened with punish- 
ment. The conquering army, provoked at the sup- 
port which they had always g^ven to the cause of 
Vitellius, were eager for the plunder of their city, 
which probably they considered as their rightful 
spoil, and the merited recompense of their achieve- 
ments. Primus is supposed to have sanctioned 
their barbarous wishes ; for having entered a bath, 
in order to cleanse himself from the blood and dust 
with which he was covered, and being dissatisfied 
with the temperature of it, he observed that the 
place would soon be hot enough. This remark, 

Avhether uttered in sportive idleness or serious 
malignity, fixed upon him the charge of having 
alloAved the pillage and conflagration, which im- 
mediately ensued. Forty thousand aijmed men, 
and a still greater number of their attendants, en- 
tered Cremona, to indulge in every excess of rapine, 
cruelty, and lust. The young were sacrificed to 
the brutal sensuality of the soldiers, and often be- 
came the objects of deadly contest between them ; 
nor could any dignity of rank or character protect 
the aged citizens from wanton insult. The temples 
and houses were plundered of all their*treasures, 
and afterwards set on fire, and sometimes the 
wretched inhabitants were scourged and tormented 
until they had disclosed the secret repositories of 
their wealth. The Vitellians, in whose cause they 
had exposed themselves to such atrocities, un- 
generously became their prosecutors, and took ‘as 
active a part in their spoliatioh as the victors them- 
selves. The sacking continued four days, during 
which fifty thousand persons were destroyed, in- 
cluding those who were killed in the engagement 
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viTBLLius, before the walls. The city was adorned with 
A.D.'oo.*' many splendid buildings, but the only place that 
escaped the fire was the temple of Mephitis. 

Such was the fate of Cremona, after it had 
existed two hundred and eighty-six years. It was 
founded at the beginning of the second Punic war, 
to keep in check the Transpadane Gauls, or any 
invader that should descend from the Alps ; and the 
convenience of its situation, and the fertility of the 
soil, had raised it to an enviable degree of pros- 
perity. Primus, in order to lighten the infamy 
which he had incuri’ed by its conflagration, com- 
manded that none of its inhabitants should he 
detained prisoners. The general refusal of the 
people of Italy Ur purchase such captives, frus- 
trated the rapacity of their conquerors; hut it 
could not soften their cruelty, nor prevent them 
from putting them to the sword. Their relatives, 
therefore, secretly ransomed them from destruction; 
the surviving inhabitants gradually returned to the 
walls of their ruinous city ; and Cremona, by the 
encouragement of Vespasian, and by the liberality 
of the free towns, arose from its ruins. Primus 
dispersed the conquered legions throughout Illy- 
ricum, and sent troops to occupy the passes of the 
Alps, that»Vitellius might not receive any succour 
from Germany. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Indolence of Vitellvm. — Vitellim deprives Ceecina 
of the comulship. — Poisons Junius Plcems . — 
Pangerom delay of Fahius Valens . — Vespasian 
acknowledged Emperor in Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain. — Mucianus checks an irruption of the 
Dacians. — Anicetus ravages Pontus. — Made 
prisoner. — Primus marches into TJmhria . — 

Jealcnisy between him and Mucianus . — Vitellius 
pretends disbelief of the success of his enemies.— 

Orders troops to march. — Joins them. — Defec- 
tion of the feet, and of the cities'of Campania . — 

Primus crosses the Apennines. — Suirender of 
the army of Vitellius . — Vitellius promises Flavius 
Sabinus to abdicate the imperial power. — Pre- 
vented from doing so by the soldiers. — Sabinus 
defeated. — Retires to the Capitol, which is 
burned. — Escape of Domitian. — Capture and 
death of Sabinus. — L. Vitellius takes Terracina. 

— Proposals of Vitellius rejected by Primus . — 

Rome carried by assault. — Death of Vitellius 
and his mother. — His person and character. 

Vitellius, while his g’enerals were betraying him, viTBuitis, 
and his armies suiFering defeat, had secluded him- n.' eg. 
self in his villa in the Arician forest I'-and there, ^ 

' « ^ T&c« Hist* iii* 

wholly absorbed in the gross enjoyments of insati- 30, to:, 
able gluttony, he had remained torpidly regardless 
of the future. The defection of the fleet at Ravenna, 
however, disturbed his luxurious repose ; but when 
he was apprised of the treachery of Ceecina, and 
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ViTELLius, the punishment which followed it, he felt more 
a.i>.’c9. exultation ‘at the fidelity of his army, than concern 
at the crime of their commander. Having’ re- 
turned to Rome, he extolled in an assembly of the 
people the unshaken constancy of his legions, and 
ordered P. Sabinus, the prsetorian praefect, to be 
put in chains (because he was a friend of Caecina), 
and transferred his ofiice to Alphenus Varus. The 
consulship, with which Caecina was invested, was 
g-iven to Rosius Regiilus, althoug’h there was but a 
srng-le day of it unexpired ; but there was a pre- 
cedent of the office having been held for an equally 
short space of time, in the dictatorship of J ulius 
Caesar. 

' The death of Junius Bloesus redounded to the 
infamy both of Vitellius and his brother. While 
the emperor was lying ill, he observed that a 
neighbouring mansion was lighted up at night, 
and, upon enquiring the cause, was informed, that 
Coeciiia Fuscus was entertaining a number of 
guests, among whom Junius Blaesus was the most 
distinguished. His flatterers, giving an aggra- 
vated account of the gaiety and splendour of the 
feast, cast reproaches upon the party, and chiefly 
upon Blaesus, for indulging in festivity, while their 
prince wfls pining in sickness. L. Vitellius, who 
was malignantly jealous of Blaesus on account 
of his high and virtuous reputation, entered the 
apartment of his brother, and, assuming a great 
appearance of consternation and grief, declared 
that it was useless to guard against the open 
attacks of Vespasian, while he cherished an in- 
sidious enemy within the walls of the city. When 
the empepr’s suspicions and resentment were 
sufficientljr excited, it was resolved that the most 
secret mode of vengeance should be adopted. 
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Blaesus, therefore, was poisoned, the savag^e viTKttirs, 
Vitellius being- present at the execution of the 'a.d.'go. 
crime, and boasting afterwards that he had feasted '-“v— ’ 
his eyes with the spectacle of his enemy’s death. 

Blaesus was distinguished for the elegance of his 
manners, as well as the lustre of his birth ; but he 
was so far from aspiring to the sovereignty, that 
he was not ambitious of any extraordinary honour, 
and steadily resisted the solicitations of Caecina 
and others, when they began to meditate the plan 
of deserting Vitellius. 

A few days after the departure of Caecina, ValenS 
had marched from Home in order to take his share 
in the war ; but the effeminate train of eunuchs 
and concubines, with which he was accompanied*, 
delayed his operations, when he had need of the 
most unceasing rapidity. When he heard of the 
treatdiery of Lucilius Bassus, he might, 1»y march- 
ing* with celerity, have anticipated the designs of 
Cmcina, or at least have placed himself at the head 
of his legions, before they ventured into action. 

But he was irresolute, and lost the time in writing 
for succours, which, when they arrived, were 
inadequate to any useful purpose. After lingering 
in Umbria and Etniria, he heai*d of the disastrous 
events at Cremona, and conceived tho plan of 
sailing to some part of Gallia Narbonensis, and 
raising forces in Gaul and Germany, in order to 
kindle a war in the rear of his enemies. Having 
put to sea, he was driven into the port of Hercules 
Monoecus, where he was informed that Valerius 
Paullinus, the procurator of Gallia Narbonensis, 
had induced the inhabitants *of that country to 
embrace the cause of Vespasian, and had occupied 
with his troops all the places on the sea ^ore. He. 
returned, therefore, to his vessels with a few 
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viTBLUTTs, attendants, and, uncertain whither to direct his 
a .»‘69. voyage, wias carried by the wind to the islands 
'—v— ' called Stoechades*, belonging to the people of 
Marseilles, and there he was captured by some 
gallies which Faullinus had sent to intercept him. 

After Valens had fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, the western provinces began to recognize 
the authority of Vespasian. The revolution com- 
menced in Spain by the zeal of the first legion, 
which, being attached to the memory of Otho, was 
ready to revolt from his adversarj'^, Vitellius. The 
states of Gaul quickly followed the example j and 
in Britain, where Vespasian had formerly dis- 
tinguished himself, the second legion, of which he 
had been lieutenant, supported his pretensions, 
although not without some opposition Ou the p^lrt 
of the other forces. 

The Dicians, who were never friendly to the 
Boman power, were tempted to begin hostilities 
on account of the removal of the legions from 
Moesia. As soon as they learnt that the Romans 
had turned their arms against one another, and 
had made Italy the seat of civil warfare, they took 
possession of both banks of the Danube, and were 
preparing to attack the camp of their enemies, 
when Mncianus arrived with the sixth legion, on 
his march from the East, and repressed their sud- 
den irruptions. Fonteius Agrippa, who had been 
proconsul of Asia, was entrusted with the protection 
of Moesia, being strengthened with reinforcements 
from the Vitellian troops, who had been defeated 
at Cremona, and whom it was expedient to dis- 
perse through the distant provinces. 

Unexpected disturbances were excited in Pontus 
.by a chieftain named Anicetus, who ha^ been the 
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freedman of King Polemon, and commander of his vitbllios, 
fleet. Dissatisfied with the revolution, which, in the " a. ».'«). 
time of Nero, had transformed that country into a 
Roman province, and deprived him of his extensive 
power, he collected a body of freebooters from the 
neighbouring territories, under pretence of assist- 
ing Vitellius, and by a sudden attack captured 
Trapezus, a celebrated city founded by the Greeks 
at the extremity of the Euxine Sea. He slew the 
cohort which had formed part of the King’s 
auxiliaries, set fire to the fleet, and fearlessly com- 
mitted ravages by sea, because Mucianus had 
withdrawn the chief ])art of the vessels, and all 
the troops, to Byzantium. But when Vespasian 
was apprised of these hostilities, he dispatched 
some forces under an experienced leader named 
VMrdius Geminus, who, attacking the barbarians 
while they were dispersed without ordei’iin search 
of booty, compelled them to flee on board their 
ships. Having quickly built some light vessels, 
he overtook Anicetus at the mouth of a river where 
he had sought the protection of the king of tlie 
Sedocheri, whose alliance he had purchased by 
money. The king at fii’st declared his resolution to 
protect the fugitive at any hazard; but as his fidelity 
was not proof against the gifts, which th« Romans 
added to their menaces, he surrendered him into 
their hands for a stipulated reward. While Ves- 
pasian was gratified w'ith the termination of this 
petty war, he received in Egypt the more joyful 
intelligence of the successes of his army at.Cremona. 

He hastened his journey to Alexandria, intending 
to subdue his enemies (if arnfs were not sufl&cient 
for their conquest) by depriving them of all supplies* 
of corn from the fertile provinces of Africa. 

Primus, elated by the rapid victories w'hich he 

VOL. u. I 
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viTBLLrus, had gfained; began to insult over Italy as if it had 
A. D ‘69. ' been a conquered country, and to display his pride 
and ambition, and all the secret vices of his cha- 
racter. He endeavoured to win the favour of the 
soldiers by indulgence and the most pernicious 
arts, even granting them the privilege of electing 
their own centurions. Of course their choice fell 
upon the most turbulent and seditious persons 
in the camp: discipline and subordination were 
destroyed, and the generals were obliged to submit 
te the domination of those whom they ought to 
have controlled. So little reverence was shown to 
virtue or natural affection, that a soldier appeared 
before his commanders, avowing that he had killed 
his brother in the last engagement, and claiming 
a reward for the extraordinary service; nor did 
they dare to express any abhorrence at his callous 
audacity, Jjut evaded his demand by promising it a 
more attentive consideration hereafter. Primus, 
leaving the greater part of his legions at Verona, 
crossed the Po with his light-armed troops and 
cavalry, and continued his march till he came to 
Fanum Fortunre. The lower parts of Umbria and 
the shores of Picenum were occupied by his forces, 
and the Apennines now formed the barrier between 
his army and that of Yitellius. He himself was 
eager to advance with the same rapidity which had 
distinguished his former movements ; but some of 
the generals, viewing his exorbitant powers with 
jealousy, and being attached to the interests of 
MucianuSj'endeavoured to create delay. Mucianus, 
v>ho had been easily outstripped while marching 
from the distant provinces of the East, was afraid 
of losing all participation in the achievements in 
, Italy, and therefore counselled his friends, who 
were with Primus, to interpose every possible 
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obstacle to his celerity. Throug’h them^ disparaging* viTBij,iug, 
accounts of his operations were transmitted to A.D’eo. 
Vespasian ; and Primus, on the other hand, 
wrote boastful letters in justification of his own 
exploits, and directed such free insinuations against 
Mucianus, as inflamed a bitter animosity between 
them. 

Vitellius, with the most obstinate infatuation, Tac. iiat. lii. 
concealed the unfavourable tidings which he re- 
ceived of the events at Cremona, and, as if the evils 
of war were to be conquered by silence, abstained 
from speaking of them himself, and demanded the 
same forbearance from others. The truth, however, 
was exaggerated by rumour, in propoi*tion to the 
attempts made to suppress it.* The leaders df 
the hostile army suffered their spies to explore 
their strength, and carry back exact information 
to Vitellius, who, after he had secretly (examined 
them, commanded that they should be put to 
death. A centurion, named Julius Agrestis, 
gained the emperor’s permission to ascertain the 
real situation of the enemy’s affairs, and, rejecting 
all secresy, went and candidly avowed to Primus 
the business which he had undertaken. Primus 
allowed him to view the field of battle, the ruins of 
Cremona, and the captured legions ; but when he 
returned, Vitellius refused to credit his account, 
and declared that he had been bribed by his adver- 
saries. The faithful centurion replied, that since 
the emperor’s incredulity could not be overcome 
but by some extraordinary proof, he would give 
him one ; and, as soon as he left his presence, Ue 
went and slew himself. 

Vitellius, roused at length to some sense of his 
imminent danger, commanded the preefects, Julius, 

Priscus and Alphenus Varus, to march with 
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viTBLLius, fourteen praetorian cohorts and all the cavalry, in 
A. D.'(a. order to occupy the passes of the Apennines. A 
legion of marine soldiers followed ; and the whole 
would have composed a formidable army, if 
they had been under the direction of a vig“orous 
leader. The remaining' cohorts were confided to 
L. Vitellius for the protection of the city, while 
the emperor himself, without any remission of 
his usual luximy, lavished favours’ with blind 
prodig'ality, granting* consulships for a great 
number of years to come, and bestowing such 
privileges and immunities, as could not have been 
ratified without serious injury to the state. When 
his army, which had halted at Mevania, desired his 
presence, he proceeded to the camp with a great 
body of senators, whom he compelled to accompany 
him, partly through ostentation, and partly through 
fear. Asi. he was haranguing the soldiers, such a 
multitude of offensive birds flew above their heads, 
that the sky was darkened by them. It was also 
considered a dreadful omen*, that the ox, which 
was to be sacrificed, fled from the altar, and over- 
threw the sacred apparatus. But of all the portents 
presented to the eyes of the Homan soldiers, none 
could be more amazing than their emperor himself, 
who was* not only unfit to conceive any militarj’^ 
plan, but proved by his interrogatories that he was 
ignorant of the most common operations of war. 
Nor was his valour greater than his skill ; for at 
every fresh rumour his look and gesture betra3"ed 
his fears,, which he afterwards hastened to drown 
ifi the stupor of intoxication. All the officers, who 
could have given him judicious counsel respecting 
the management of the war, were excluded from 
.his presence by his confidential friends, who knew 
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that honest advice and sincere truth would be 
repug'iiant to his weak and infatuated mind. 

Growing" weary of the camp, where his incom- 
petence for all the duties of a g’eneral was so con- 
spicuous, he returned to B,ome after he had received 
alarming intelligence from Misenum. The fleet at 
that port had been induced to revolt from him, by 
a centurion named Claudius Faventinus, who had 
been disgraced by Galba, and who now forged 
letters in the name of Vespasian, offering rewards 
to those who should aid his cause. The fraud 
succeeded, and the revolters were abetted in thefr 
designs by some of the free towns and colonies of 
Campania. Puteoli distinguished itself for its zeal 
in behalf of Vespasian, while thd rival city of Capua 
remained faithiul to Vitellius. Claudius Julianus, 
who had lately been proefect of the fleet, received 
some troops from Vitellius, in order to Brrest the 
progress of the insurgents ; but, instead of quelling 
them, he deserted to their side, and took possession 
of the strong town of Terracina. The emperor’s 
brother was afterwards sent, with six cohorts 
and some cavalry, to resist the defection which 
was spreading in Campania; and the remainder 
of the Vitellian army drew nearer to Rome, 
having retreated from Mevania to Narnirf. While 
enemies were rising on all sides, the Roman 
citizens encouraged their desponding emperor with 
professions of zeal and promises of support, which 
were never realized. In deference to the opinion 
of the people, who had a superstitious reverence for 
the name of CeBsar^ he consented to receive that 
appellation which he had before rejected. 

The imprudent retreat and separation of his 
forces enabled his enemies to pass the Apennines j 
but the difficulty which they experienced in sur- 
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viTBu,iu8, mounting the deep snows would have been almost 
A.D.'eo. insuperable, if an hostile army had been ready to 
oppose their progress. They were joined by an 
eminent deserter, Petilius Cerialis, who had fled 
from the Vitellians in disguise, and who, being a 
relative of Vespasian, was now entrusted with a 
command in his army. Flavius Sabinus, the 
brother, and Domitian, the son of Vespasian, con- 
tinued at Rome in the power of their enemies, the 
former pleading that he was too infirm, and the 
other considering that he was too strictly watched, 
to attempt an escape. The regard of Vitellius for 
the safety of his own relations deterred him from 
any deliberate cruelty to those of his adversary. 
A similar feeling had prevailed between him and 
Otho, and it is pleasing to observe any mitigation of 
the barbarities usually committed in the civil wars 
of the Romans, even though it did not arise from 
disinterested clemency. 

When Primus arrived at Carsulae, his troops, 
expecting an easy issue to the war, desire^ to 
attack their enemies without waiting for the 
legions which were marching from Verona; but 
he restrained their impetuosity, hoping that the 
Vitellians, who were encamped at the distance of 
ten miles,' would be induced to surrender without 
any sanguinary conflict. He was soon joined by 
his main army ; and, being* apprised by deserters 
that a body of four hundred cavalry was stationed 
at Interamna, he dispatched Varus, who easily 
put them ttf flight, the greater part throwing down 
their arms, and suing for quarter. The terror 
diflused among the Vitellians caused frequent 
desertions of the tribunes and centurions; but 
the common soldiers were obstinately devoted to 
the cause of Vitellius, \intil at last the praetorian 
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praefects, Alphenus and Priscus, ignominiously for- vitblliu*, 
sook their camp, and returned to Kome, leaving' ’ ^ lleo. 
their army to the unresisted machinations. of their ' — « — ' 
enemies. About the same time, Fahius Valens 
was put to death at Urbinum, and his head was 
exhibited to the Vitelliaus, because they imagined 
that he had penetrated into Germany, and w'as 
raising forces for the prosecution of the war. 

Being convinced of their delusion, and believing 
that their cause was now desperate, they submitted 
in an orderly manner to Primus, who addressed 
them in courteous terms, and ordered part of them 
to remain at Narnia, and part at luteramna. 

Flavius Sabinus, who had been many j-ears 
proefect of Home, and had been allowed to retam 
the office upon the accession of Vitellius, was now 
secretly solicited to overthrow thd tottering power 
of that prince by means of the chy cohorts 
placed under his command. But the proposal 
did not accord with his views, either on account of 
the timorous weakness of his old age, or a jealousy 
of Vespasian, who was his younger brother, or (what 
was the most favourable construction) because the 
mildness of his disposition made him recoil from an 
act that must have been accompanied with civil 
tumult and bloodshed. It is not impossible, that, 
when he remembered the forbearance which he had 
experienced from Vitellius, he might have been 
inspired with some sentiments of gratitude or 
commiseration towards him in his sudden reverse 
of fortune. Instead of employing violence, he 
treated with him respecting a peaceable abdication 
of the imperial dignity ; a subject which had been 
previously agitated both by Primus and Mucianus. 

After many conferences, Vitellius stipulated with Suft. vii. 
Sabinus in the temple of Apollo, that he would 
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viTBi-MDB, resign his power on condition of receiving about 
a.b.Vm). ' eight hundred thousand pounds*. 

^ His partisans, whose minds were not so abjectly 
submissive as his own, began to exclaim against 
the disgraceful nature of this compact, and the 
danger of trusting his safety to the clemency of the 
victor, and his haughty generals. Disheartened, 
however, by the news which he received on the 
eighteenth of December, that his army at Narnia 
had voluntarily sun*endered itself, he proceeded 
from his palace in mourning apparel, with a sor- 
rowful train of attendants, and his young son 
carried in a small litter. Sabinus had forgotten to 
stipulate, that the fallen prince should not make any 
attempt to excite ‘those powerful feelings of com- 
passion, which are deeply implanted in our nature. 
Vitellius, transformed from an emperor of Home, 
and lord of the civilized world, into a weeping sup- 
pliant dependent upon the precarious mercy of his 
enemies, was such a spectacle as the Homans, in all 
the vicissitudes of their eventful history, had never 
})efore witnessed. When, therefore, he declared that 
he abdicated his power for the sake of the common 
welfare; when he besought the people and the 
soldiers to cherish the memory of himself and family; 
and whence stretched forth his son in his arms, and 
commended him to their protection ; a violent 
conflict of feelings was excited in the bosoms of the 
surrounding multitude. Taking his sword from his 
side, he offered it to the consul Ccecilius Simplex, 
as intending to resign all authority over the lives 
of the citizens ; but they protested against such 
a surrender, and he therefore promised that he 
would deposit his imperial insignia in the Temple 
pf Concordj and retire to the house of his brother. 
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The people again interposed^ and, blocking up the vitblmus, 
different ways, constrained him to return to the A,D.’e9. 
palace. ^ 

The report of the intended abdication of Vitellius, 
and the expectation that the supreme power would 
be peaceably transferred to Vespasian, had caused 
the principal senators and knights, and the officers 
of the city troops, to assemble in the house of 
Flavius Sat)inus. Intelligence having reached 
them respecting the tumult, which the people and 
the German cohorts had excited in favour cf 
Vitellius, they were sensible that they had avowed 
their sentiments too openly to admit of retracta- 
tion, and therefore urged Sabinus to take up arms in 
their common defence. While ail concurred in this 
counsel, few were ready to partake of the danger ; 
but, with such as were willing to accompany him, 

Sabinus sallied forth, and having eacountered 
a party of Vitellians, skirmished with them and 
was defeated. In order to save his life, he retreated 
into the Capitol with a number of soldiers, knights, 
and senators j and there he was besieged by the 
Vitellians, but so remissly, that at night he was 
able to send for his children, and his nephew 
Domitian, and also to dispatch a messenger to 
Primus, informing him of his perilous »situation. 

His adversaries exercised so little vigilance, that 
he himself might have escaped, if he had made the 
attempt. 

Early on the following day, he sent one of his 
centurions to Vitellius, to complain of the violation 
of their solemn compact ; and Vitellius endefir 
voured to exculpate himself, *by alleging that he 
was unable to restrain the fury of his soldiers. The 
centurion had scarcely returned with this unsatis-, 
factory answer, when a band of Vitellians, without 
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viiBLure, any leader^ but each impelled by his own ferocity, 
A. dVo 9 . ' advanced for the purpose of storming the Capitol. 

^ They quickly ascended the hill, and climbed over 
the adjoining temples and houses ; but as they had 
no proper weapons for attacking so strong a place, 
they hurled torches upon the portico, and, having 
burnt down the gates, would have effected an 
entrance there, if they had not been opposed b}'^ a 
barrier of statues which Sabinus had piled in their 
way. Assaults, however, were resolutely made in 
two other directions, and amidst the fury of one 
party and the terror of the other, the magnificent 
Capitol caught fire, and was burnt. Although it 
was not agreed to whom the crime ought to be 
imputed, yet, according to the more general opinion, 
the besieged had committed it, in order to arrest 
the progress of their adversaries: the besiegers, 
however, appear the more guilty, in deliberately 
attacking with fire an edifice which both religion 
and antiquity had rendered the most venerable in 
Rome. The foundations of it had been laid by 
Tarquinius Priscus; but it did not rise with any 
great splendour until some years afterwards, when 
it was dedicated by the consul Horatius Pulvillus. 
It had been burnt at night by some malevolent 
individual during the civil wars of Sylla and 
Marius, and had been repaired, though not dedi- 
cated, by Sylla. Tacitus considers nothing could 
be more disgraceful to the Romans, than that the 
sacred structure which had been protected from the 
violence ofrforeign enemies, from Porsenna and the 
Gauls, should be openly attacked and burnt by the 
hands of sacrilegious citizens. 

TW. Hist. iii. Vitellians, having rushed into the Capitol 

Suet tu * .amidst fire* and bloodshed, slaughtered some of the 
(Vitdi.)i6. military chiefs, but made prisoners of Flavius 
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SabinuBj and Quinctius Atticus; the latter of whom vitbllitts, 
was then consul. Domitian, at the first assault, had a. os. 
concealed himself with the keeper of the temple ; and 
afterwards, hy the advice of his freedman, he put 
on the linen dress of one of the priests of Isis, and, 
passing unnoticed in this disguise, was able to 
effect his escape. Many others, by similar arts, 
evaded the rage of their assailants. Sabinus and 
Atticus were loaded with chains, and conducted to 
Vitellius, who was disposed to save their lives, and 
stood on the steps of his palace ready to intercede 
for them; but the sanguinary mob, insisting on 
vengeance, murdered Sabinus, and, cutting off his 
head, exposed his lacerated body on the Gemonian 
steps. He was a man who had long served his 
country with irreproachable inte^ity, and who, 
after being governor of Moesia tor seven years, 
and pi*0efect of Rome for twelve, had inot been 
reviled by his enemies for any graver offence than 
that of too much loquacity. At the end of his life 
some had blamed him for want of energy, while 
many others commended his conduct as remarkable 
for moderation and humanity. As he was superior 
to Vespasian in age, so he had always siirpassed 
him in wealth and authority; but there was the 
most striking inequality in their ultimate: fortunes, 
the younger being elevated to an empire, while the 
elder was hurried to a sanguinary and ignominious 
grave. After the murder of Sabinus, the people 
wished to inflict the same vengeance upon the 
consul Atticus; but Vitellius effectually resisted 
them, being propitiated by his confession, that he 
was the author of the conflagration of the Capitol, 
which, whether true or not, was an acceptable 
attempt to remove the odium of the deed from the 
emperor's partisans. 
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viTBLLiuB, About the same time, the town of Terracina 
A. D.’oo. was captured by L. Vitellius. The chiefs, who had 
occupied it in the name of Vespasian, had aban- 
doned themselves to the most dissolute neglect; 
but this was not so fatal to them as the treachery 
of a slave, who, having deserted to L. Vitellius, 
conducted his troops late at night to the tops of 
some mountains, from which they made an unex- 
pected descent upon their terrified enemies. Some 
of them escaped by putting to sea; but their 
perfidious leader Julianus was taken prisoner, 
scourged, and slain. L. Vitellius, having dis- 
‘ patched an account of his success to his brother, 
waited to receive directions whether he should 
iiumediately returri to Rome, or attack the revolted 
cities of Campania ; and this delay was fortunately 
interposed, for if he had marched to the Capitol, 
his vigouF and the pertinacity of his troops would 
have heightened the fury of that contest, which 
was to take place around its walls. 

The army of Vespasian, having moved from 
Narnia, was leisurely observing the Saturnaliaii 
holidaj’^s at Ocriculum ; nor is it certain whether 
this dilatory conduct arose from the representations 
of Mucianus, or the plans of Primus and the 
other geiifcrals. A report, however, that the Vitel- 
lians had laid siege to the Capitol, gave greater 
celerity to their movements. Primus, marching 
by the Flaminian road, arrived during the night 
at Saxa Rubra, and received the mournful intelli- 
gence that' Sabinus was killed, the Capitol burnt, 
and that the slaves and people were arming in 
defence of Vitellius* Petilius Cerialis, who had 
been sent forward with a thousand cavalry on the 
Salarian road, advanced with incautious confidence, 
and, engaging the Vitellians not far from the city 
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amidst some g^ardeiis and building's, with the site vitei-uus, 
of which they were acquainted, was defeated, and a-dVco. 
pursued as far as Fidense. Animated by this petty ' — - — 
success, the citizens began to arm themselves, and 
professed great eagerness for the combat. Vitel- 
lius extolled their zeal, and, after convening the 
senate, sent two deputations to the hostile armies, 
advising that a peaceful accommodation should be 
made, for tHe sake of their country. The ambassa- 
dors, who carried the proposals to Cerialis, expe- 
rienced great danger from the angry violence of 
his troops; for a man of praetorian rank was 
wounded, one of the lictors was killed, and Cerialis 
was obliged to give armed protection to his coun- 
trymen, while discharging before the walls of Rome 
an office, the sanctity of which ought to have been 
inviolate even among barbarian^. The deputies 
that went to Primus were accompanied by the 
Vestal virgins, and, though treated with becoming 
respect, carried back an unfavourable answer to 
Vitellius, who was informed that the murder of 
Sabinus, and the conflagration of the Capitol, had 
excluded him from all right of treaty. Among 
the members of the deputation was Musonius 
Rufus, who had devoted himself to the Stoic 
philosophy, but whose learning had not initiated 
him into the characters and passions of mankind. 

For, mingling with the soldiers, he began to dis- 
cuss in an argumentative manner, the advantages 
of peace and the hazards of war ; and while some 
listened to him with impatience or contempt, others 
would have assailed him with violence, if he had 
not desisted from his unseasoilable admonitions. 

Primus, afraid of the excesses which might be 
committed by his angry troops, wished them to 
halt at the Milvian bridge until the following daj' j 
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but^ as they spumed all procrastination, he suffered 
them to advance in three divisions to attack the 
northern side of Rome. After various skirmishes, 
the ViteUians were driven within the walls. At 
that part of the city, which was near the Sallustian 
gardens, they offered an obstinate resistance, until 
they were surrounded by the cavalry, which had 
forced their way through the Colline gate. The 
Campus Martins also was the scene of action ; and 
every where the ViteUians, though defeated, con- 
tinued to rally their forces, and to fight with 
desperate resolution. The people viewed the battle 
as if it had been a theatrical exhibition, encour- 
aging the combatants with their shouts, and com- 
manding that those who fled into the shops or 
houses should be dragged forth and slaughtered. 
Nor were they disinterested spectators of the fight ; 
for they carried off the greater part of the booty, 
while the soldiers were chiefly intent upon carnage. 
The whole city exhibited the most diversified scenes 
of bloodthirsty anger and dissolute riot : in some 
places troops of men engfaged with deadly ani- 
mosity, or exercised all the barbarity of victors; and, 
in other places, parties abandoned themselves to 
debauchery, and pursued all the pleasures congenial 
to the most festive moments of peace. The last 
retreat of the ViteUians was the praetorian camp, 
which was attacked with the engines used in 
the siege of cities, and not captured until its reso- 
lute defenders were overwhelmed with honourable 
wounds. It is reported that about fifty thousand 
persons lost their Uves in the various conflicts and 
tumults which occurred in different parts of the 
city. 

, Vitellius', expecting the approach of his enemies, 
had fled from the palace to the house of his wife 
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on Mount Aventine, from which he hoped^ after a vitbluub, 
short concealment; to effect his escape; and join his a.d."(». 
brother at Terracina. But the restlessness of fear; — ' 
or an ung-rounded rumour that peace had been (vueii.) 16,17. 
arranged between the contending armieS; induced 
him to return to the palace; where the most dismal 
solitude reigned; all his slaves and attendants 
having quitted it in dismay. After girding him- 
self with a Belt fiill of gold coinS; he took refiige in 
the porter’s lodge ; and when his enemies explored 
the imperial residence; they dragged him from hig 
lurking-place; without knowing who he waS; and 
enquired if he could inform them where Vitellius 
was concealed. He feigned ignorance as long as 
it could protect him ; but being subsequently recog- 
nized; and unable to deny his identity; he besought 
them to keep him in custody; as he had something to 
divulge which concerned the safety of yespasian. 

Without regarding his disclosures; they fastened 
his hands behind his back; cast a halter round his 
neck; tore his clotheS; and led him half naked into 
the forum; heaping upon him every contumely and 
insult that malice could devise. His head was 
held hack by the hair, as was the custom with 
criminals, and the point of a sword was placed 
under his chin, that he might not hide, his looks 
from the public scorn and indignation : some gra- 
tified their revenge by casting mud and dung upon 
him, while others ridiculed his bodily deformities, 
or reviled him as an incendiar}’^ and a gormandizer. 

Being at last conducted to the Gemonian steps, 
where the body of Flavius Sabinus had recently 
lain, he was killed with slow torturing wounds, 
and his corpse was dragged with a hook into the 
Tiber. The people, who had lately appeared to 
sympathize with his misfortunes, and had promised 
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viTELLius, zealously to support his cause, now joined in com- 
A. D.’oo. mitting* wanton indignities upon his dead body. 
As he was being led to execution, one of the Gei*- 
man soldiers aimed a blow at him, either from 
resentment, or from a desire of shortening his 
sufferings ; but, instead of alighting upon Vitellius, 
it cut off the ear of the tribune who accompanied 
him, and the soldier was immediately stabbed. 
When this, or some other, tribune cast taunts upon 
Vitellius, he replied, have nevertheless been 
your emperor : ” — the only sentence expressive of 
courage, that fell from his lips. 
tm. Hist iii. His mother, who was a woman of irreproachable 
Suet. vii. character, had died a few days before him, having 
(Vitciii.) 14. experienced nothing from the elevation of her son 
but gi’ief and alarm. He was suspected of having 
starved her, in consequence of the assurance of a 
Geraian woman (whom he regarded as a pro- 
phetess), that he would rule long and prosperously, 
if he survived his mother. Others, however, re- 
ported, that a weariness of life, and a dread of 
approaching calamities, urged her to solicit poison 
from her son, who granted it without any hesi- 
tation. 

Vitellius was killed about the twentieth day of 
December, having reigned less than a twelvemonth 
from the time of his proclamation at Cologne, and 
a little more than eight months from the death of 
Otho. In person he was enormously tall, his 
abdomen was large, and one of his thighs weak 
from an accidental injur}'^, while his face, generally 
suffused with redness, exhibited his devotion to the 
immoderate pleasures of wine. The only virtues 
to be found in his character were simplicity and 
liberality ; and the latter of these degenerated into 
heedless profusion, by which he hoped to attach 
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friends, rather than by the amiable qualities which vitellius, 
command esteem. No man ever had ' greatness a. d.'cs. 
thrust upon him in a more extraordinary manner. ' 

Consulships and the highest offices were granted 
him on account of his father’s celebrity; armies 
that were scarcely acquainted with him, elected 
him as their emperor, fought for him with deter- 
mined valour, and were as faithfully attached to 
him, as if he had been adorned with the most 
brilliant and exalted virtues. Yet the main char- 
acteristic of this emperor was a vice of the most 
degrading and contemptible nature. As if Provi- 
dence had intended to show, that the highest 
dignity and power do not constitute any real 
criterion of intrinsic merit, it had bestowed the 
government of the world, in the course of a few 
years, upon the mad Caligula, the silly Claudius, 
the fiend-like Nero, the imbecile Galba, the eflemi- 
nate Otho, and, lastly — upon the glutton Vitellius ! 
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THE EMPEEOR TITUS FLAVIUS 
SABINUS VESPASIANUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ve^pasiaiiHs ancestry, emploi/ments, exploits and 
family. — Domitian declared Cmsar. — L. Vitel- 
lius hilled. — Disturbances in Campania settled. 

— Mncianns arrives at Dome. — His proceedings. 

— Discontent of the troops.-^L. Piso put to 
death. — Defeat cf the Garamantes. — Rebuild- 
ing of the Capitol, — Claudius Celsus excites 
mar among the Data mans. — Is joined by the 
Canninefates ami Frisii. — His sveeess, — 

Vocula leads the Romans to Gclduba. — Engage- 
ments betmeen him and Civilis. — Mutiny of the 
Romans, and murder of Hordeonins Flaccus . — 

Revolt of the Treveri ami Lingones. — Desertion 
of the Roma/n legions . — Vocula killed.— The Pro- 
phetess Vcleda. — The people of Cologne propi- 
tiate her and. Civilis. — Sabinus, dfeated by the 
Sefjuani, pretends to destroy himself. 

The imperial power, after being- abused by so vespabian, 
many unworthy possessors, had at length fallen a-dVco. 
into the hands of an experienced commander, who, ^ — ’ 

though not ennobled by his ancestry, was able to ‘-“® “ ' 

wield it with greater dignity and virtue than the 
degenerate race of the Caesars. Titus Flavius Ves- 

K 3 
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Vespasian, pasiaiius had just Completed his sixtieth year, 
A. D.’ea when the success of his armies in capturing* Rome, 
and destroying Vitellius, conferred upon him the 
undisputed sovereignty of the Roman empire. His 
grandfather Titus Flavius Petronius had been a 
centurion in Pompey’s army at the battle of Phar- 
salia, and, after fleeing from that disastrous en- 
gagement, had exercised the duties of a petty col- 
lector in his native town of Reate. His father, 
named Sabinus, held the office of publican, having 
to levy the tax of the fortieth part in Asia, and 
in this invidious post he acquitted himself so 
blamelessly, that some of the cities erected statues 
in commemoration of his equity. He aftenvards 
einployed his wealth in usury among the Helve- 
tians, in wdiose country he died, leaving a widow, 
named Vespasia Polla, and two sons, Sabinus and 
Vespasian, the former of whom was put to death (as 
we have related) after the burning of the Capitol, 
by the very people who, in a few hours more, 
were going to acknowledge his brother as their 
sovereign ruler. Whatever dignity thei*e ivas in 
the lineage of Vespasian, it v'as all inherited from 
the mother’s side, who was the daug'hter of Ves- 
pasius Pollio, thrice military tribune and prcefect of 
the camp, while her brother attained the senatorian 
rank and held the office of praetor. We are also 
informed, that about six miles from Nursia, which 
was his mother’s native town, there was on the top 
of a mountain a place called Vespasiae, where the 
existence of many monuments attested the splen- 
dour and antiquity of the family of the Vespasii j 
but this celebrity, whether real or fictitious, wms 
not sufficient in the eyes of the Romans to cover 
.the meanness of his paternal descent. 

He was born at a small town named Phalacrine, 
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near Reate, on the seventeenth of November, five Vespasian, 
years before the death of Augustus. His educa- a. n.’oo. 
tion was enti’usted to his paternal grandmother 
Tertulla, for whose memory he always cherished 
an affectionate respect ; and after he became em- 
peror, he paid frequent visits to the house at Cosa, 
in which his early years had been spent. When 
he arrived at the age of manhood, he showed but 
little ambition for the senatorian dignity, although 
his hi’other had already' obtained it ; nor could he 
be induced to sue for such an honour, until he waa- 
mortified by Vespasia’s reproaches, who sarcas- 
tically called him his brother’s client. He served 
as military tribune in Thrace, and discharged suc- 
cessively the duties of quiestor,* eedile, and proptol*. 

When he filled the office of ^dile, the emperor 
Caius, offended at the dirty condition of the streets, 
commanded, that his bosom should be billed Avith 
a poi'tion of the mud which he had omitted to re- 
move j and this insult Avas strangelj' interpreted by 
some of the prognosticating Homans as an inti- 
mation, that his degraded countiy AA Ould hereafter 
be cast under his protection. He did not, hoAvever, 
scruple to flatter the sanguinary Caius by pro- 
posing, that extraordinary games should be ex- 
hibited on account of his ridiculous expedition into 
Germany, and that the bodies of some conspirators 
should be denied the rites of burial ; and he even 
returned him thanks in the senate for deigning to 
invite him to supper! 

Under the emperor Claudius, he was appointed 
lieutenant of a legion through the interest of the 
freedman Narcissus, and was sent into Germany, 
and afterwards into Britain, where he obtained 
many victories over the barbarians*, llis exploits 

* See Chap II. of Claudius. 
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vjsbpabian, were recompensed with the triumphal honours, and 
A. D.'co. the enjoyment of the consulship for two months of 
— the year. His fear of Agrippina, who was hostile 
^uet. viii.4. ' to the friends of Narcissus, induced him to live in 
retirement, until he received the proconsulship of 
Africa j and his conduct in this province is differ- 
ently represented by the Roman historians. It 
appears to have been more upright than popular ; 
for in a sedition at Adrumetum he was treated with 
coarse indignity, and the general reputation which 
-he left behind him was by no means so favourable 
as that which Vitellius had acquired in the same 
country. He returned from his province so poor, 
that he was obliged to mortgage his property to 
his brother, and to undertake some disreputable 
traffic in beasts of burden, which affixed to him the 
appellation of the mnleieer. Being admitted into 
Nero’s retinue, when that emperor visited Greece, 
he performed the part of a courtier so ill, that he 
often left the theatre, or fell asleep, while the em- 
peror was singing ; and for this disregard of his 
“ divine voice,” be was banished from Nero’s pre- 
sence, and condemned to seek retirement, and to 
brood over the apprehension of being put to death. 
But during his disgrace the state of affairs in 
Judaja demanded the presence of an able com- 


mander ; and, as he possessed all the qualities re- 
quisite for war, without any lustre of birth to 
inspire jealousy, he was sent there towards the 
end of the year sixty-six. His achievements in 
that country will be best related in connection with 
the awful catastrophe which terminated the war. 
The manner in which he was instigated to aspire to 
the imperial power has been already described ; 
and the success of his enterprise is considered by 
Suetonius as the verification of a report which 
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had been long' current in the east, that a sovereign Vespasian, 
of the world was destined to arise out ‘of Judaea, a.b. co. 
But this report is believed by Christians to have 
originated in the expectation which the Jews at 
that time cherished of the coming of the Messiah, 
and in the false opinions which the}’^ had imbibed 
respecting his dignity as a temporal prince. 

The wife of Vespasian was Flavia Domitilla, a 
woman of neither high birth, nor pure virtue 
before she was married. She bore him three chil- 
dren, Titus, Domitianus, and Domitilla; the last. — 
of whom, as well as herself, expired before Ves- 
pasian attained the sovereign power. After her 
death he replaced his aflections upon Cmnis, a 
freedwoman of Antonia, who had formerly been 
his concubine, and who enjoyed, when he was 
emperor, nearly all the privileges of a lawful wdfe. 

Vespasian was at Alexandria when hisj victorious Tac. iiist. iu. 
troops entered Rome; but, on the same day that®°’ 
Vitellius was killed, Domitian emerged from the 
retreat in w'^hich he had been obliged to conceal 
himself, and, appearing before the soldiers, was 
saluted with the princely title of Ccesar, and in- 
stated in the imperial residence. The power, 
which his novel dignity conferred upon him, was 
abused in acts of lust and adultery. As soon as 
the senate was convened, the same honours and 
privileges were granted to Vespasian as to former 
emperors. He and Titus were declared consuls 
for the ensuing year, and the preetorship and the 
consular authority were voted to Domitian. Vari- 
ous honours were decreed to Mucianus, Antonlus 
Primus, and other eminent ’ leaders in the war. 

Arrius Varus was appointed praetorian praefect; 
but the chief authority was placed at "present, by 
the right of victory, in the hands of Primus ; yet 
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VESPAgiAN, neither he, nor the other generals, could restrain 
A. n.’us). the barbarity of the conquering troops, who made 
' — an indiscriminate slaughter of the citizens, broke 
into and plundered their houses, and committed 
atrocities exceeding those of the Othonian and 
Vitellian armies. 

In order to extinguish the war in Italy, an 
army was sent against L. Vitellius \ but he and his 
cohorts surrendered themselves without a struggle, 
and were carried prisoners to Home. L. Vitel- 
lius was put to death, as he had rendered himself 
as infamous as his brother by his vices, and was 
considered more formidable on account of the 
greater energy of his character. Troops were also 
dispatched into Campania ; but as the inhabitants 
of the several to\»Tis were more inimical to one 
another than to Vespasian, the}' submitted upon 
the first appearance of a hostile force. 

Dion. ixvi. Although Mucianus had not been present at 
any of the great engagements which decided the 
fate of the empire, yet he no sooner arrived at 
Home, than he absorbed all the power of the state 
into liis own hands. The favour, which he was 
known to enjoy \nth Vespasian, easily directed 
the zeal of the obsequious citizens, and made him 
the object ,of their servile adulation. In his reti- 
nue and mode of living he exhibited all the pomp, 
and in his actions he assumed all the power, of a 
prince, having received (according to Dion) the 
seal of Vespasian in order to give gi*eater sanction 
to his decrees. The first exercise of his authority 
was exceedingly violent, and gave great alarm to 
the citizens. There Vas a youth named Calpur- 
nius Galerianus, the son of C. Piso, who had 
. committed fio offence, but, in the turbulent state of 
affairs, had been unfortunately commended as a 
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person, whose merit qualified him for the most vbbpabiait, 
exalted dijpiity. He was apprehended by the a. d.oo. 
order of Mucianus, and, that his death mig’ht be 
more secret, was conducted forty miles from Rome, 
and compelled to destroy himself by opening his 
veins. Asiaticus, the freedman of Vitellius, was 
put to death as a slave, having deserved such a 
fate by the abuse of his short-lived power. Of the 
two late prcetorian prad'ects, Julius Priscus killed 
himself more from shame than necessity ; but Al- 
jdienus Varus survived the ignominy which he 
had incurred by his pusillanimous defence of his 
master. 

At the beginning of the year the consulshipVas vespabian, 
assumed by V espasian and Titus, while both of theili a. ». 70. 
were absent from Rome. Doniitian entered upon 
the proetnrship, and his name was prefixed to the 38— so. 
public epistles and edicts, though the actual power 
was engrossed by Mucianus. This general was 
afraid of the influence of Antonins Primus and 
Arrius Varus, whose recent exploits had gained 
them the applause of the soldiers, while their for- 
bearance in attacking no one after the cessation of 
hostilities had ingratiated them with the citizens. 

As it would have been dangerous to crush Primus 
openly, Mucianus followed a more insidious course, 
publicly commending him in the senate, making 
him secret promises of advancement, and bestowing 
offices upon his friends ; but, while he thus deluded 
him, he undermined his power by dismissing into 
winter quarters the seventh legion, which was most 
warmly attached to him. The third legion, whidh 
favoured Arrius Varus, was sent back to Syria : part 
of the army was dispatched into the Germanic pro- 
vinces ; and when Rome was thus delivered from, 
the presence of many turbulent forces, tranquillity 
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Vespasian, began to revive, and the power of the law to super- 
a.*d.*7o. sede the terror of the sword. It was reported, that 
Primus had endeavoured to persuade Scrihoni- 
anus Crassus, a man of illustrious birth, to become 
a competitor for the supreme power, but that his 
overtures were rejected. 

Upon the motion of Domitian, a decree was 
passed for paying due honours to the name and 
memory of Galba; and a similar enactment was 
made respecting his adopted son Piso, though it was 
"not carried into execution. P. Celer, who had dis- 
graced himself in the time of Nero by accusing the 
innocent Soranus Barea, was now impeached be- 
fore the senate by Musonius Rufus, and condemned 
for that olfence. Encouraged by this triumph of 
justice, the senators commenced various attacks 
upon the hateful race of public accusers, who had 
made themselves instrumental to the tyranny of 
the emperors. An extraordinary oath was framed, 
which the magistrates and others were required to 
take, making a solemn appeal to the gods, that 
they had done nothing to endanger the safety of 
any man, and that they had received neither 
reward nor honour for injuring their fellow-citizens. 
Those, however, who were notoriously guilty, took 
the oath*' with certain evasions and subterfuges; 
hut the senate did not fail to express loud abhor- 
rence of their perjury, and compelled some of them 
by violent threats to withdraw from the assembly. 
The contest continued with great warmth during 
the whole day ; hut, at the next meeting of the 
senate, after Domitian had made some remarks 
upon the expediency of allaying anger and resent- 
ment, and forgetting the crimes of former days, 
• Mucianus delivered a long harangtie in defence of 
the public accusers. Awed by this opposition, the 
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senators did not persist in the strug'g’le which they Vespasian, 
had so fiercely commenced. They had before a.d. 7 o. 
passed a salutary act, appointing' commissioners 
for the restoration of property that had been plun- 
dered during the war, for the curtailment of the 
public expenses, for the repair of the brazen 
tablets of laws that had been defaced by age, and 
for the correction of the fasti, in which, by a 
contemptible adulation, honours and titles were 
ascribed to persons who never enjoyed them. 

Although many of the troops had been dis- 
missed from Rome, j'et a mutiny was nearl)’^ ex- 
cited among those who remained, Avhile they 
claimed admission into the pi’aetorian guards for 
the reward of theh* services. ‘They rejected the 
lands which were offered them*; and, as they be- 
came violently importunate, it was at last found 
necessary to comply with their demand. The 
public treasury was alleged to be in so exhausted 
a state, that it was resolved to replenish it by a 
loan from private individuals. -This, although com- 
mon in modern capitals, was an extraordinary 
exj)edient at Rome ; and it soon appeared that 
there was no necessity to caiTy it into effect. The 
arrangement of the consulships, which had been 
made by Vitellius, was annulled, and aif honour- 
able funeral was given to Flavius Sabinus. 

As the supplies of corn had not arrived from 
Africa at the begfinning of the year, the inhabitants 
of Rome were terrified with reports respecting an 
insurrection in that country, although the delay 
arose not from that cause, b^t from the severity 
of the winter. Neither the soldiers nor the natives 
of the province were friendly to Vespasian, and 
an equal want of zeal was ascribed, though not • 
upon sufficient grounds, to the proconsul L. Piso. 
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VEsrAsiAN, Mucianus, exercising' the same summary justice as 
a.d! 70. he had used against Galerianus, who was the 
' cousin and son-in-law of Piso, dispatched a cen- 

turion with directions to put him to death. Piso 
was apprised of the sanguinary order, and was 
exhorted to resist it by openly rebelling, and 
putting himself at the head of the Vitellian party; 
but, after commanding the centurion to be executed, 
he secluded himself, and carefully checked the 
ebullition of the Carthaginians in his favour. His 
forbearance, however, was unavailing; for Valerius 
Festus, who commanded the legion in Africa, and 
who was suspected of having secretly enticed him 
to rebel, sent a body of cavalry for the purpose of 
slaying him. Thdy forced their way at day-break 
into the house of the proconsul, and, meeting a 
slave not far from his chamber, asked him which 
Avas Pisoj and where he Avas to be found. With 
ready and devoted fidelity he replied that he him- 
self AA'^as Piso, and was immediately killed ; but his 
generous falsehood ‘did not save his master, who 
AA’as soon afterwards recognized by Bebius Massa, 
one of the party. Festus punished some of the 
soldiers, as adherents of Piso, and probably affected 
greater zeal in crushing the alleged conspirac}'’, 
because he was anxious for his own safety, being 
related by marriage to Vitellius. He afterwards 
interposed in the war between the people of Oea 
and Leptis. The former had allied themselves 
wjth the Garamantes, and committed great depre- 
piiii. V. 5. dations in the country of their enemies ; but Festus, 
having routed the Garamantes, stripped them of 
their booty, and (according to Pliny) found the 
shortest AA[ay of penetrating into their country. 
Tac. Hist. iv. • At Bome the restitution of the Capitol was eon- 
sii'et. viii. 8. fidcd to L. Vestmus, a man of equestrian rank, 
Dion. ixvi. great reputation and authority. The cere- 
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mony commenced on the twenty-first of June, Vespasian, 
when all the space, on which the temple was to a.d.”7o. 
be erected, was surrounded w'ith crowns and gar- ' * ' 

lands. Soldiers who had the good fortune to 
have auspicious names* entered first, carrying 
branches of such trees as were pleasing to the gods : 
the Vestal virgins, following with children who had 
lost neither father nor mother, made a lustration 
with water drawn from fountains and rivers. 

After the ground had been pmdfied by the sacri- 
fice of a pig, a ram, and a hull, the prmtor, 

Helvidius Priscus, offered a prayer to Jupiter, 

Juno, and Minerva for the successful completion 
of the building*: the rest of the magistrates, the 
priests, the senators, knights, and a great multitude 
of people, then dragged in a hugCi stone with 
emulous joy, and threw into the foundation of the 
temple the ore of gold, silver, and other metals, 
which had never been submitted to the furnace. 

The soothsayers commanded that no marble nor 
gold, which had been destined for other purposes, 
should be employed in the sacred edifice ; nor did 
thej'^ allow any deviation from the plan of the old 
temple, except a greater altitude of the walls. It is 
evident from the history of Tacitus, that Vespasian 
was not present at this ceremony, although both 
Suetonius and Dion relate that he animated the 
citizens by his example in being the first to carry 
away part of the excavated earth. It is probable, 
therefore, that the work was not far advanced when 
he returned to Rome, and that he showed his zeal 
in accelerating it after the foundation was'conl- 
menced'l*. Three thousand brazen tablets hiid been 
destroyed by the conflagration ; and as they 
contained important records, embracing*, almost 


* Such as SalviuR, Felix, and others, 
t This is the opinion of M. Tillcmont. 
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VB8PA8IA.N, from the foundation of the city, the decrees of 
A. B. 70 . the senate, and the acts of the people, respect- 
ing- alliances, treaties, and other subjects, Ves- 
pasian caused them to he restored from copies 
procured with diligent search from all parts of the 
empire. 

jm.Beii. Jud. The Sarmatians, having crossed the Danube, 
Tni. 'Hist, iv, made an unexpected attack upon the Romans, and 
after slaughtering many of them, together with 
their commander Fonteius Agrippa, proceeded to 
~ ravage the province of Moesia. Iluhrius Gallus 
was sent by Vespasian to take the command of the 
troops. He defeated the barbarians in several en- 
gagements, and, having compelled them to flee into 
their own country^ established many strong forti- 
fications upon the banks of the Danube. The 
Dacians appear to have taken part in this invasion, 
and Panqonia as well as Moesia was overrun by 
the enemy. 

A much more obstinate and formidable war had 
been excited by the Batavians. These were of 
German extraction, having originally been })art 
of the Catti ; but, being driven from home by in- 
testine sedition, they had settled in an insular 
situation, formed by the ocean and the branches of 
the llhine, the limits of which are not strictly 
ascertained. Although subjected to the power of 
the Romans, they were free from the payment of 
tribute, and W’’ere only required to furnish troops, 
which were commanded by their owm nobles. Their 
cohorts had acquired renown in the Germanic and 
British w'ars, and had contributed to the success of 
the armies of Vitellius ; but their behaviour 
had been so turbulent, that that emperor had 
. ordered them to quit Italy : whereupon they fixed 
their quarters at Mogontiacum*. 


^ Montz. 
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Among* the most eminent of the Batavians were vbspabian, 
Julius PauUus, and Claudius Civilis, both of whom a.d. 7 o. 
were descendants of the regal family. Paullus had 
been put to death by Fonteius Capito, upon a false 
charge of rebellion: Civilis had been sent in 
chains to Nero, and had received his liberation 
from Galba. He incurred the suspicions of the 
Germanic legions, when thej" proclaimed Vitellius 
emperor j and, although he was allowed to escape 
from their fury, he continued to cherish a deep 
indignation against the oppression of the Bomans. 

He had sufficient skill and ability for the great 
enterprise which he meditated, and proudly com- 
pared himself to Sertorius and Hannibal, because 
he was disfigured, like those great generals, with 
the loss of one eye. Considering that he would 
be attacked as an enemy by all parties of the 
Bomans, if he excited his countrymen, to open 
revolt, he resolved to veil his designs by a pre- 
tended adherence to the cause of Vespasian. He 
had received letters from Antonins Primus, advising 
him to kindle a war, and prevent any succours 
from marching to Vitellius j and Hordeonius Flac- 
cus, the commander in Upper Germany, favoured 
the project, as he was desirous that Vespasian 
should be successful, and that Italy should not 
be devastated by a fresh irruption of troops. 

Civilis, therefoi’e, anxious to effect the liberty of 
his country amidst the anarchy which agitated all 
parts of the Buman empire, obstructed the levy of 
troops that Vitellius, in the year sixty-nine, com- 
manded to be made for the reinforcement of his 
armies. This enlistment, which in its own nature 
was grievous enough to the Batavians, was ren- 
dered doubly exasperating to them by £he avarice . 
and licentiousness of the officers who carried it 
into effect. They were excited, therefore, by their 
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Vespasian, chiefs to resist it j and Civilis, having assembled 
a.u.*7o. most 'Zealous of his countrymen in a sacred 
wood, under pretence of a feast, addressed them, as 
soon as they were animated by nocturnal merri- 
ment, upon the glorious achievements of their 
ancestors, and the degradation to which they were 
condemned by the insolence of their oppressors. 
He assured them, that the Roman Empire was 
never in a more afflicted state j that there were 
none but weak and decrepit troops left in their 
. winter quarters ; but that the Batavians had 
powerful forces both of cavalry and infantry, and 
would be assisted by their kinsmen the Germans, 
and also by the Gauls ; that, even if they were 
unsuccessful in war, they could impute their in- 
surrection to a zeal for Vespasian, but if they were 
victoiious, they would be accountable to no one. 
This appqal was heard with enthusiasm, and Civilis 
sent messengers to the neighbouring people of the 
Canninefates, and to the eig'ht Batavian cohorts at 
Mogontiacum, soliciting their co-operation in the 
war which was about to commence. 

The Canninefates, whose origin and language 
were similar to those of -the Batavians, promptly 
acceded to the invitation, and chose for their leader 
Brinno, a man of heedless valour, w'ho, according 
to a custom of the barbarians, was installed in his 
dignity by being placed on a shield, and elevated 
upon the shoulders of his attendants. He was 
immediately joined by the Frisii } and, making a 
sudden attack upon two Roman cohorts, he took 
their camp and plundered it. The Romans set fire 
to their forts, being unable to defend them, and re- 
treated in dismay to the upper part of the island, 
.with an army chiefly composed of raw auxiliaries, 
because the best troops had been transported into 
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Italy. Civilis, dissembling with the Homans^ vbbpabian, 
offered with a small force to suppress 'the insur- a.d. 70. 
rection of the Canninefates; hut when his treachery 
was suspected, he openly placed himself at the 
head of the Batavians and their allies, and drew 
up their joint forces not far from the llhine. In 
the middle of his engagement with the Homans, 
a cohort of the Tungri deserted to his standard, 
and secured him the victory on land. On the 
river, where the Homans had stationed four-and- 
twent}' vessels, similar treachery occuiTcd j for the 
Batavians, who com})osed part of the rowers, first 
slackened their efforts, and then proceeded to active 
0))position, until all the vessels were either cap- 
tured or dispersed in flight. 

This victory so greatly augmented the renou'n of 
the Batavians, that they were extolled throughout 
Gaul and Germany as the champions of liberty, and 
the inhabitants of the latter country immediately 
sent a deputation, offering them succours. Hor- 
deonius Flaccus, who had connived at the first 
attempts of Civilis, was now constrained to dispatch 
some troops against him under the command of 
Mummius Lupercus. Among the forces that 
marched with this lieutenant was a squadron of 
Batavian cavalry, which pretended to remain 
faithful to the Homans, hut, when the action 
commenced, deserted the left wing and fought 
against them. The Ubii and Treveri, who were 
also among the auxiliaries of Lupercus, fl§d 
with disgraceful precipitation, and his legions, 
abandoned on all sides, were obliged to’ seA 
refuge in a camp stationed upon the Hhine, and 
called Vetera. 

In the mean time, the Batavian cohorts at • 
Mogontiacum had received orders from Vitellius 

VOL. It. L 
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yeaPAaiAir, to march into Italy; but, being' overtaken by the 
A. D. 70 . messenger of Civilis, they resolved, in contempt of 
FJaccus, to proceed into Lower Germany, and join 
their countrymen. Flaccus, after much irreso- 
lution, did not venture to oppose them; but 
he wrote to Herennius Gallus, who commanded 
the first legion at Bonna, enjoining him to resist 
their progress, and afterwards weakly revoked 
his orders. This vacillation naturally created a 
suspicion, that the war was fomented by the 
treachery of the Boman commanders. When the 
Batavians approached Bonna, they sent notice to 
Herennius Gallus, informing him, that they desired 
to return peaceably to their country, and to molest 
ho. one unless they were attacked ; but his troops 
urged him to try the fortune of battle, and, rushing 
impetuously from the camp, endeavoured to surround 
them. The Batavians, though inferior in number, 
were skilled in the practice of war, and not only 
resisted the onset of the Bomans, but broke their 
line, and drove them back to their camp with con- 
siderable slaughter. They pursued their march 
without any further molestation, and adhered to 
the declarations which they made of abstaining 
from all acts of aggression. 

After the arrival of these veteran cohorts, Civilis 
found himself at the head of a regular army ; but, 
maintaining his former policy of appearing not to 
revolt from the Bomans, he allowed his troops to 
swear obedience to Vespasian. He sent ambassa- 
dors to the two legions that had fled into Vetera, 
requiring them to take the same oath ; but an 
answer was returned, that they intended to pre- 
serve their allegiance to their prince Vitellius, and 
‘that a Batavian deserter ought not to assume the 
authority of an umpire in Boman affairs. Pro- 
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yoked by this insulting retort, he led all the Bata- Vespasian, 
vian troops, and a great many G-ermams, to the a.d.7o. 
assault of Vetera j hut, although the camp was ' 

partly on level ground, and was defended only by 
five thousand regular troops, it was impregnable 
to barbarians, who, however courageous, were in- 
expert in the use of the necessary engines of war. 

They relinqiiished, therefore, for the present, all 
hope of tafing it* by force, but tnisted that it 
would soon be surrendered to them either from 
want of provisions, or the treachery of some of its 
defenders. 

As soon as Flaccus was informed of the siege of 
Vetera, he commanded one of his lieutenants, 

Dillius Vocula, to march as quickly as possible 
with a detachment of troops along the bank of the 
Rhine. He himself, disqualified for any danger- 
ous crisis by the weakness of old age; and the 
timidity of his character, was openly repi'oached 
by the soldiers as betrajdng the cause of Vitellius 
by his insidious hostility. With such suspicions 
against their commander, and with minds exaspe- 
rated by M'ant of pay and provisions, and alarmed 
by the decrease of the waters of the Rhine, which 
they attributed to the anger of the gods, the 
Romans did not venture to attack Civilis, but 
pitched their camp at Gelduba. Not far from 
this place they had an engagement with the 
Germans for the possession of a vessel laden 
with corn ; and, being defeated, they imputed 
their ill fortune to the treachery of Heren- 
nius Gallus, whom they dragged from his* teift, 
beat, and put in chains. He was liberated by 
Vocula, and, on the following day, the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage were put to death’; but the. 
army was weakened by disunion and tumult, the 

L 2 
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vbspabiaw, common soldiers continuing: firm in their attach- 
12 • . ® 

A. D. 70. ment to V'itellius, while the more eminent persons 

' ' were disposed to favour Vespasian. Civilis, in the 

mean time^ supported by the succours of all Ger- 
many, devastated the country around him, and 
especially the territory of the Ubii, who w’ere 
objects of his most bitter vengeance, because they 
had forgotten their German origin, and allowed 
themselves to be called by the Homan name of 
Agrippinenses. He made another attack upon 
Vetera, and continued it during the darkness of 
night 5 but his troops, notwithstanding their mul- 
titude, were repulsed. 

The war had proceeded thus far before the battle 
of Cremona, and, when letters came fi*om Primus 
announcing this event, the Gallic auxiliaries, who 
had no interest in prolonging the fiiry of civil con- 
test, immediately forsook Vitellius. The veteran 
soldiers were less disposed to submit ; but, at the 
command of Hordeonius Plaecus, and the instigation 
of the other officers, they took the oath to Vespasian, 
although in a murmuring and reluctant manner. 
Alpinus Montanus, of the nation of the Treveri, and 
one of the Vitellians who had surrendered at Cre- 
mona, was sent to Civilis to inform him, that it was 
necessary '»iow to lay down his arms; for if his desigii 
had been to assist Vespasian, it was fully accom- 
plished. Civilis, after dissembling for a short 
time, endeavoured to inspire Montanus with the 
same animosity against the Homans as inflamed 
his own bosom ; he expatiated upon the successes 
W'hich-he had gained over their legions, and de- 
clared, that he would not quietly abandon the 
enterprise, which he had begun, of achieving the 
Jiberty of his countiy. Montanus departed with 
the object of his embass}’’ frustrated, and the war 
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now assumed the character of an open strug’g^le Vespasian, 
between the Batavians and Homans. * a/d.^to. 

Part of his forces, which Civilis dispatched ' — « — ’ 
against Gelduba, arrived there so unexpectedly, 
that the Homan commander had not time to 
arrange his troops for the battle. The Bata- 
vians, therefore, were gaining an easy victory, 
when they were stacked in rear by a body of 
Vascones for Vhom Vocula had sent, and 
whose sudden appearance enabled him to rout 
his enemies. Various engagements were after- 
wards fought between the two armies. The 
siege of Vetera was raised and then renewed: 

Gelduba was taken by Civilis, and his cavalry 
g’ained a victory not far from* Novesium. Tlite 
Homan troops, from whom the most zealous elforts 
were necessary for the subjugation of a bold and 
active enemy, were disunited by their hatred and 
suspicion of their generals. Having heard that 
some money had been sent by Vitellius, they de- 
manded a largess : Hordeonius granted them one 
in the name of Vespasian, and, after spending it in 
riot, they began by general invective to inflame 
each other’s anger against their commanders. In 
the darkness of night they proceeded to the tent of 
Hordeonius, and, while none of the officers offered 
any opposition, they dragged him from his bed 
and murdered him. Vocula would have suffered 
equal violence, if he had not escaped in the disguise 
of a slave. Being without a leader, they aban- 
doned themselves to indolence and disorder, and 
fled in trepidation at the approach of Civilis. * Th4y 
caused the statues of Vitelfius to be restored, 
although he was now dead ; but at last, wearied by 
their own dissensions, the}’^ again placed them— 

* Gascons. 
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VB8PA8IAK, selves under the command of Vocula, and renewed 
a.d. 70 . their oath' to Yespasian. Being led to the relief 
' — « — ' of Mogontiacum, which a mixed army of Germans 
had attacked, they found that the besiegers had 
already quitted it. 

ai'&c'**' death of Vitellius was known, 

the Gauls, whom Civilis had before invited to 
• throw off the Eoman yoke, began to , think, that 

the crisis had arrived, in which it would be expe- 
dient for them to yield to his proposals. A rumour 
was propagated respecting the incui*sion of the 
Sarmatians and Dacians into the Boman pro- 
vinces: Britain was alleged to be in a state of 
insurrection 5 but nothing was considered so cer- 
thin a sigpn of the approaching ruin of the empire, 
as the conflagration of the Capitol. The sacred 
temple of Jupiter had been preserved, even when 
the Gaulsc captured Rome, and its present destruc- 
tion was ascribed by the Druids to the anger of the 
gods, and declared to be an intimation that the 
Transalpine nations would become masters of the 
world. The principal leader of the insurrection 
was a man named Classicus, eminent for his no- 
bility and power, and prmfect of the cavalry of 
the Treveri. He was supported by Julius Tutor, 
whom Vitellius had entrusted with the defence of 


the bank of the Rhine, and by Julius Sabinus, 
who had the weak vanity to pretend that he was 
descended from Julius Ceesar by an adulterous 
intrigue of his great grandmother, during the Gal- 
lic wars of that conqueror. These three chiefs 
induced the Treveri and Lingones to revolt by 
representing to them the civil discord of the 
Roman people, the slaughter and dispersion of 
•their legions, and the facility with which the Gauls 
might seize the Alps, establish their freedom, and 
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extend their power to whatever limits they pleased. Vespasian, 
In concerting their plans^ they deliberated whether a. i’>. 70. 
they should not massacre all the remains of the — ' 

Vitellian armyj hut they at last agreed, that it 
would be more prudent to kill the commanders 
only, and. to entice the men to desert the Homan 
standard, and join their confederacy. 

Vocula was not altogether ignorant of their 
designs ; but, as he could not resist them with open 
force, on account of the seditious disposition of his 
troops, he was obliged to practise dissimulation. 

Being enticed by the Gauls to march against the 
enemy, he had arrived within a short distance from 
Vetera, when Classicus and Tutor, under pretence 
of reconnoitring, went in advance of the army, and 
concluded a treacherous compact with the German 
chiefs. The Treveri and Liugones, who were under 
their command, openly seceded from the Romans, 
and fortified themselves in a separate camp ; and 
although Vocula vehemently exclaimed against 
such perfidy, and exhorted the legions not to allow 
themselves to become a derision to their former 
allies, he was compelled to retreat to Novesium. 

The Gauls took their station in some plains about 
two miles distant, and were there visited by the 
Roman centurions and soldiers, who, wjth a base- 
ness that has scarcely any parallel, deliberately sold 
themselves to their barbarian deserters, and stipu- 
lated for the blood and imprisonment of their own 
officers. Vocula, although advised to flee, boldly 
but ineffectually remonstrated with them, upon the 
ignominy of Roman soldiers betraying themselves 
into the hands of the Treveri and Lingones ! To 
escape from so disgracefiil a scene, he had resolved 
to die by his own hand ; but, while his slaves and 
freedmen thwarted his purpose, Classicus sent a 
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Vespasian, deserter who put him to death. The two lieu- 
a.b.” 7 o, tenants, Herenuius and Numisius, were loaded 
with chains : after which, Classicus, assuming the 
insignia of Roman authority, marched into the 
camp, and compelled the Roman soldiers to take a 
new and extraordinary oath, by which they swore 
to defend the Empire of the Gauls 1 The same 
oath was administered by Tutor to the inhabitants 
of Cologne, and to the soldiers of Upper Cfermany j 
and some of the tribunes at Mogontiacum were 
killed, and the prsefect of the camp was expelled, 
for daring to refuse it. 

The troops in Vetera, who had so resolutely 
defended themselves against all attacks of their 
bpsiegers, were now overcome by the most distress- 
ing famine. After having devoured their horses 
and beasts of burden, and prolonged their exist- 
ence by feeding on every root and herb that could 
be found, they sent messengers to Civilis imploring 
his mercy. Their lives were spared on condition 
that they took the new oath, and surrendered all 
the property in the camp ; but the terms even of 
this disgraceful capitulation were not observed, for 
the Germans attacked them as they departed from 
the camp, killed many on the spot, and dispersed 
the rest. [The camp was plundered and set on fire, 
and all who had taken refuge there were destroyed. 
The sixteenth legion and the auxiliaries that had 
surrendered at Novesium were ordered to march 
to Treves, and were joined by another legion from 
Bolma. The inhabitants of the country, who had 
hitiierto trembled at the name of the Romans, 
assembled with mali^ant triumph to enjoy the 
spectacle of their degradation. The legions quietly 
submitted to the ignominy which was the recom- 
pence of their treachery and cowardice; but a 
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squadron of cavalry, called the Picentine, provoked vbspasian, 
by the insolence of the populace, and by their own a'd^w. 
bitter reflections, separated themselves and marched ' — ^ 
to Mogontiacum instead of Treves. Having acci- 
dentally met jiEmilius Longinus, the deserter who 
had slain Vocula, they overwhelmed him with their 
darts, and thus offered the first atonement for the 
infatuation which had seized the Boman armies. 

Civilis, in fulfilment of a vow, which the 
Germans were accustomed to make, cut off the 
long hair of his head, as soon as he had captured 
Vetera. He is said to have treated some of his 
prisoners with wanton cruelty, by exposing them, 
as marks, to be pierced by the arrows and darts of 
his young sou. Mummius Lupercus, lieutenant of 
one of the Boman legions, was spnt (among other 
presents) to Yeleda, the German prophetess. She 
was a virgin of the nation of the Bnicte^i, and as 
she had predicted the success which had attended 
the insurrection of the Batavians, her fame and 
authority were greatly enhanced. Tacitus relates, 
that the Germans were in the habit of regarding 
many of their women as prophetic characters, and 
afterwards, by an increase of superstitious venera- 
tion, adored them as goddesses. The sanctity 
of Veleda did not protect Lupercus frpm being 
murdered on the road. 

Notwithstanding the successes of the Gauls, 
neither Civilis, nor any of the Batavians, submitted 
to take the oath to them, as he was confident in his 
own strength, and had no intention of acknowledg- 
ing the supremacy of his allies. It was deliberated 
between lum and Classicus, wliether they should 
gratify the rapacity of their troops, by surrendering 
the rich city of Cologne to be plundered* Besides . 
the impolicy of establishing their empire by so 
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VB8FA8IAK, barboTous an act, Civilis was bound by gratitude 
A.D * 70 . to protect- the inhabitants, who, at the commence- 
' ment of the war, had guarded his son in an honour- 
able manner. The nations, however, beyond the 
Rhine were jealous of, and incensed at, the people 
of Cologne, and desired either to witness the de- 
struction of the place, or to convert it into a settle- 
ment for all the Germans. The Tencteri sent a 
deputation, requiring, that the inhabitants should 
destroy their walls, and slaughter all the Romans 
in their territories. In answer to this sanguinary 
proposal, the citizens offered free commerce and 
intercourse to all the Germans, and, submitting the 
arbitration of the question to Civilis and Veleda, 
procured by means of gifts a decision in their own 
favour. In issuing her oracles, the prophetic 
virgin was elevated in a tower, and one of her 
relatives,, acting as mediator, carried the ques- 
tions to her and reported her answers, while all 
other persons were carefully excluded from ad- 
dressing or beholding her. 

While Civilis, by arms or by treaty, had induced 
most of the northern states of Gaul to join the 
confederacy against the Romans, Julius Sabinus, 
the commander of the Lingones, had by no means 
been equally successful. Having ordered himself 
to be saluted with the title of CeBsar, he led a great 
and disorderly multitude of his countrymen against 
the neighbouring people of the Sequani, who did 
not decline his offer of battle. The Lingones were 
routed, and Sabinus, fleeing from the engagement 
as precipitately as he had commenced it, took 
refuge in a villa, arid set it on fire, in order that it 
might be supposed he. had perished ; he survived, 
. however, for nine years, and his subsequent fate 
will be related in its proper place. The resist- 
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ance offered by the Sequani gave the other states 'vbspasian, 
of Gaul time to deliberate upon the nature and 
danger of that war, which was kindling around 
them j and the Bemi, taking the lead^ invited the 
cities to send deputies to a general assembly^ in 
order to determine whether they should choose 
liberty or peace. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

Mudanus deposes Arrius Varus, and prepares for 
the war against the Oanls. — The Semi and other 
nations of Gaul refuse to join the alliance against 
tits Romans. — 'Tutor is defeated at Bingium . — 
Cerialis defeats and captures Valentinus, enters 
Treves, and pardons the legions that had deserted. 
— Is attacked by the barbarians, and, after being 
nearly defeated, victoriously destroys their camp. 
* — The people of Cologne exterminate a German 
cohort, and implore the protectian of the Romans. 
— Valentinus put to death, and Domitian eluded 
by the^ artifises of Musianus. — The' Germans 
having pitched their camp ai Vet&ra, are routed 
in consequence of the treachery of a Batavian 
deserter. — Civilis and Cerialis are nearly made 
prisoners in different engagements. — Civilis, 
driven beyond the Rhine, at last submits to the 
Romans. — The son of Vitellius is put to death, 
and Antonius Primus is disparaged in the esti- 
mationff the Emperor. — Vespasian at Ahxandrm 
declines the succours of the Parthians, is incensed 
against Domitian, and sends supplies of com to 
Rome. — Is said to effect the cure of two diseased 
persons. — Remarks upon these alleged miracles. 

vkspasian, Mtjcmnus, receiving* exagg’erated accounts of the 
A. D.ro. insurrection of the Batavians and Gauls, was filled 
THc^iiiT^ with more than ordinary anxiety, as he dreaded 
on, 'icc. * ’ .secret factions at home, as well as open hostilities 
abroad. His jealousy of Antonius Primus, and 
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Arrius Varus, induced him to remove the latter from vbspabiait, 
his post of praetorian praefect; hut, in order to soften a. d. 70. 
his resentment, he gave him the office of praefect of ^ 

provisions, which was sometimes held by persons 
of great dimity. Arretinus Clemens, who was 
related by marriage to Vespasian, and enjoyed the 
favom* of Domitian, was invested with the command 
of the praetorian troops, and the appointment was 
not displeasing to the soldiers, as his father had 
held it with considerable reputation under the 
emperor Caius. He was a person of senatorian 
rank, although it had hitherto been the custom to 
bestow the office upon knights only. But the 
greatest delicacy and skill were required on the 
part of Mucianus, in order to controul the youthful 
Domitian, who, disregarding the advice of his 
father’s friends, had resolved to proceed on the 
Gallic expedition, with the hope of rivaling the 
military exploits of his brother Titus. Mucianus, 
therefore, was obliged to accompany him, but 
delayed his journey by all possible contrivances, 
lest he should presume to take the command of the 
army, and by his temerity and inexperience 
embarrass all the operations of the war. Homan 
forces, to the amount of seven legions, were ordered 
to march into Gaul, and the chief command was 
given to Petilius Cerialis, a bold and enterprising 
general. 

The Gallic deputies, who had been invited by 
the Hemi to assemble, were disposed to peaceful 
counsels both by their own inclinations, and by 
intelligence of the approach of the Homan legions. 

Tullius Valentinus, who was sent as ambassador 
from the Treveri, was the most zealous and eloquent 
advocate for war ; but, while his patrioltic ardour . 
was applauded, his advice was outweighed by the 
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ysspABiAN, representations of those, who descanted upon the 
a.d.*7o. dangler of attacking the formidable power of the 
Homans. It was not forgotten, that the Treveri 
and Lingfones had opposed the attempts of Vindex 
for the liberation of Gaul in the time of Nero ; and 
it was evident to many, that if their country was 
emancipated from the Homans, it would be agitated 
by the violent struggles of their different provinces 
and leaders, each contending for the pre-eminence. 
The fear, therefore, of the future, made them 
satisfied with their present condition, and letters 
were sent to the Treveri, in the name of the Gallic 
states, advising them to lay down their arms and 
sue for pardon, which might be obtained by the 
intercession of their countrymen. The eloquence of 
Valentinus, who was more active in haraugfuing 
for war than in preparing for it, induced the 
Treveri to reject this humiliating proposal. 

The insurgent states did not make those powerful 
efforts, nor did their leaders act with that prudence 
and unanimity, which were essential in a crisis 
of such imminent danger. Civilis was traversing 
the Belgic province in pursuit of one of his 
enemies : Classicus indulged in remissness and 
sloth, as if victory had been already achieved ; and 
Tutor delayed to fortify the banks of the Hhine, 
and guard the passes of the Alps. The last of 
these chiefs took his station at Bingium with the 
forces of the Treveri, thinking himself safe in the 
protection of a river, the bridge over which had 
been broken down ; but he was attacked by some 
cohorts under Sextilius Felix, who forded the river, 
and put him to flight. The Treveri were alarmed 
by this defeat j and while the people abandoned 
‘ their arms and straggled through the country, 
some of their leaders, wishing to be the first to 
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propitiate the Bomans, fled into the cities that vbspasiak, 
had not joined the rebellion. The Boman legions^ a.d’. to. 
that had so ignominiously surrendered at Novesium ' 

and Bonna, voluntarily took the oath to Vespasian, 
and afterwards, leaving Treves, marched into the 
country of the Mediomatrici. Valentinus and 
Tutor reassembled the forces of the Treveri, and 
put to death the Boman lieutenants, Herennius 
and Numisius, in order to make their soldiers 
more desperate, by destroying the hope of any 
reconciliation with their enemies. 

Cerialis, having arrived at Mogontiacum, was 
eager for battle, and inspired others vuth that 
confidence of success, which he himself entertained. 

He marched, with all the forces that he could 
collect, to Bigodulum, where Valentinus, with a 
great multitude of the Treveri, had chosen a 
position surrounded by mountains and the river 
Moselle, and defended by ditches and fortifi- 
cations. Cerialis, considering that the superior 
valour and discipline of his troops would fully 
compensate for the local advantages of the enemy, 
commanded them to begin the attack on all sides ; 
and, though they were obstructed by the steepness 
of the ground, and the missiles of the Treveri, they 
precipitated them from the heights like a mass of 
ruins*, as soon as they came to close engagement. 

Part of the cavahy, ascending by more gentle 
acclivities, surrounded the Belgian nobles and 
made them prisoners, together with the general, 
Valentinus. On the following day, Cerialis entered 
Treves, the soldiers demanding that the city should 
be destroyed, as being the birtt-place of Classicus 
and Tutor, who had been the authors of so much 
igfuominy to the Boman legions; but he allayed • 

* Ruinsc modo pTfecipitantur. 
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vbbpabian, their ang'er, and reused to sanction so deliberate 
A.'»f 7 o. an act of revengefiil rapine. The Treveri and 
Ling’ones experienced great clemency from him, 
as he merely convened them, and endeavoured to 
prove, that the Homans had taken possession of 
Gaul not for their own aggrandizement, but to 
protect it against the attacks of the Germans ; that 
they had imposed no heavier tribute than would 
pay the armies necessary for its defence; and 
that, if they were driven from the country, the 
inhabitants would be immediately invaded by all 
the sun’ounding nations. He showed equal lenity 
to 4110 degraded legions who had taken refuge 
among the Mediomatrici. These, when summoned, 
Uppeared before "him with downcast looks, and 
with such a consciousness of their own abject 
disgi*ace, as moved the compassion of their vic- 
torious .countr^'^men, and constrained them to 
intercede, not with audible entreaties, but with 
silent tears, for the forgfiveness of so afflicted a 
band. Cerialis generously assuaged their poignant 
feelings, ascribing their misfortunes to some 
unhappy fate, and promising, that they should 
begin their service afresh, and that neither their 
emperor no? himself would preserve any recollec- 
tion of .their past offences. They were then 
admitted into the same camp as the other troops, 
and an edict w as issued, forbidding any soldier to 
upbraid his comrade with the .events of the past 
sedition. 

Tac. Hist. iv. After the capture of Treves, Civilis and Clas- 
sicus* sent letters to Cerialis, offering him the 
empire of th6 Gauls, or, if he declined their pro- 
posal, challenging him to battle. He did not deign 
• to return them any answer, but sent^ their mes- 
senger to Domitian. He was blamed for allowing 
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the chiefs to unite their forces, instead of engaging" vespasiah, 
them singly. After they had effected their June- a/d." 70. 
tioii, Civilis gave his opinion, that they should ' — • — ' 
wait for the arrival of the German forces j but 
Tutor and Classicus advised, that thej^ should 
attack the Romans withouf delay. They, accord- 
ingly, marched to Treves, and arrived there so un- 
expectedly, ^ that Cerialis was in bed, when he 
received intelligence that a battle had begun, and 
that his troops were nearly overponered. The 
enemy had broken into the Roman cam}>, routed 
the cavalry, and taken possession of the bridge over 
the Moselle j b\it, instead of being dismayed by their 
sudden success, Cerialis boldl}' rushed v ith his body 
uncovered into the midst of theiv weapons, and by 
his own despei’ate valour, and that of some brave 
companions, sncceeded in retaking the bridge. He 
afterwards hastened to the camp, where* his men 
were fleeing in terror and confusion before their 
assailants. He reproached them for their cow- 
ardice, and declared, that he would die alone, if 
they refused to follow their commander; but, 
though their courage was revived by his example, 
they found it difficult to rally themselves amidst 
the incumbrances of their tents and baggage. The 
battle was nearly lost, when the twenty-first legion, 
having more space to form their ranks than the 
rest, vigorously maintained their ground, and at 
last returned the attack of the enemy. The bar- 
barians, terrified by the sight of the cohorts, anji 
imagining that the Romans had received some 
fresh succours, turned their backs and fled;' bul 
one of the greatest obstacles to their victory was 
the rapacious eagerness, with which they had dis- 
persed themselves ^to gather the spoils of the ‘ 

Boman camp. Cenalis, having repaired, by his 
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vbspabian, intrepidity, the nearly fatal effects of his late 
A. II. 70 . remissness, pursued his advantages by taking, and 
destroying, the encampment of the barbarians, on 
the same day. 

Not long afterwards, the people of Cologne 
implored his protection, and offered to suri’ender 
to him the relatives of Civilis and Classicus, left 
in their custody, llepenting of the alliance, which 
they, had been compelled to make with the insur- 
gents, they destroyed a German cohort stationed 
in their city, by closing and setting fire to the 
houses, where the men had fallen asleep after a 
revelry. Civilis marched to take revenge upon them, 
but was anticipated by Cerialis. The Canninefates 
attacked the Roihan fleet that came from Britain, 
and caj)tured or destroyed the greater part of the 
vessels ; they also routed a multitude of the Nervii, 
that had voluntaiily taken up arms in the cause 
of the Romans. Classicus was successful in a 
skirmish with the cavalry, which Cerialis had sent 
forward to Novesium ; and these petty Auctories 
of the barbarians were some reparation to them 
for their late signal defeats. 

Tao. Hist. iv. Muciaiius and Domitiau had not arrived at the 

B.1, 80. Alps, when they were informed of the success of 
the RomUn arms against the Treveri. Valentinus, 
the captured chief, was led into their presence, and 
condemned to death; but his countenance, and 
whole demeanour, indicated, that his spirit was un- 
conquered; and when some one endeavoured to 
insult him by observing, that his country was 
vanquished, he replied, ^^Then it will be less 
grievous for me to die.” Mucianus had now such 
a specious prete.xt, as he had long desired, for 
delaying the progress of Domitian. Affecting a 
deep concern for his dignity, he observed, that it 
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would scarcely become the son of the emperor to vbspasian, 
interfere in a war which was almost finished j that a. d *70. 
the Batavians and their allies were not such enemies, ' — ^ — ' 
as deserved his presence in the field of battle ; that 
he had better display his princely authority at Lyons, 
where, without mingling- in the perils of petty 
warfare, he would be ready to march if any great 
emergency .should arise. Domitian, although he 
was sensible of the artifice practised upon him, 
tacitly submitted to his counsellor. It was believed, 
that while he was at Lyons, he sent secret mes- 
sengers to Cerialis, inquiring whether he would 
surrender to him the chief command, in case 
he visited the army. Cerialis, instead of ^ving 
any direct reply, evaded the prbposal, as originat- 
ing merely in boyish vanity ; nor was it known, 
whether Domitian entertained any serious projects 
against the authority either of his father or brother, 
lie might, probably, have desired nothing more than 
to revenge himself upon Mucianus ; but, as soon as 
he found that he was baffled by all parties, he dis- 
guised his character under a great appearance of 
simplicity and modesty, and, neglecting all duties 
of the state, pretended to devote himself to litera- 
ture, and the cultivation of the muses. 

Civilis, having recruited his army by reinforce- Tac. inst. v. 
ments from Germany, pitched his camp at Vetera, 
hoping, that the remembrance of his late achieve- 
ments there would stimulate the courage of his 
troops. Cerialis, being strengthened by the arrival 
of some fresh legions, followed him thither ; and an 
irregular engagement ensued, .which local circum- 
stances turned to the advantage of the Batavians. 

The ground was naturally marshy, and Civilis, by 
impeding the course of the Rhine, inundated all the' 
adjacent plains. In these floods, the Romans, on 

M 2 
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Vespasian, account of the Weight of their arms, and their 
A. d.^ 70 . timidity in'swimming, were but little able to contend 
' — '' — ' with the German soldiers, who were lightly armed, 
and moreover bold and expert swimmers. They 
were provoked, however, to make the trial, and, after 
losing their men and horses in the unequal strug- 
gle, returned to the camp full of indignation and 
shame. Ceri.alis, eager to obliterate the disgrace 
of such a repulse, drew up his men on the folloAving 
day for a general engagement, nor were the bar- 
barians less ready to meet him. His first line, 
consisting of light troops, was thrown into confu- 
sion, when he ordered his legions to advance, and 
the battle was equal on both sides. At this juncture, 
a* Batavian deserfor promised him, that he would 
lead a body of cavalry to the rear of the enemy, 
where the ground was firm, and they were unpre- 
pared for attacks. Two squadrons, given him for 
this purpose, fell unexpectedly upon the Germans, 
while the legions made a vigorous onset in front. 
The barbarians were routed, and fled to the llhine, 
where, had the Boman vessels quickly pursued 
them, they might have been almost exterminated ; 
but even the cavalr^’^ forbore to follow them, on 
^ccoTint of a sudden fall of rain, and the approach 
of night. *• 

Civilis, although he received some succours from 
the Chauci, thought it necessary to retreat into the 
Batavian island, where he destroyed the mole that 
hqd been built by Drusus Germanicus, and allowed 
the river to overflow the neighbouring country. 
He sent Tutor, and, many senators of the Treveri, 
to procure assistance from the Germans, and as- 
sembled such a force, that he ventured in one day 
*to attack four different camps of the Bomans, 
stationed along the Bhine. None of his assaults 
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were finally successful j and in that which he him- vebpasian, 
self conducted, his troops were driven into the a.b. 70. 
river, and he was obliged to leave his horse, and ' ^ 
save his life by swimming. Cerialis, on the other 
hand, w^hose carelessness and temerity were equal 
to his valour and good fortune, was nearly captured 

the Germans a few days afterwards. He had 
gone to visit the wdnter quarters, which were being 
erected at Jfovesium and Bonna, and w^as returning 
down the Rhine, when the Germans, observing his 
want of vigilance, entered his encampment without 
opposition, during a dark and cloudy night. They 
began to massacre his troops, and, cutting the ropes, 
to bury them under their own tents. Part attacked 
his vessels, and especiallj^ the gsdle}’’ in which thdy 
thought that he himself was reposing j but he had 
spent the night in some other quarter, apparently 
in pursuit of his amours, and, being rojised from 
his sleep, w'as able to make a hasty escape. Few' 
of his soldiers had time to array themselves in 
their armour j but, seizing their swords, and 
wrapping part of their dress round their arms, they 
defended their lives as w'ell as the emergency 
w'ould allow. The Germans, after their successful 
attack, did not retire till day had broken, and, 
among other prizes, carried w'ith them the general’s 
galley,* which was sent as a present to the pro- 
phetess Veleda. 

Civilis, with a view of intercepting’ the supplies 
which the Homans received fi’om Gaul, prepared a 
naval armament ; but it was of little service to him, 
and he was compelled to abandon his countiy, alid 
retreat beyond the Rhine. Cerialis devastated the 
Batavian island, which in a short time w’as over- 
flowed by the winter rains, and the inundation of* 
the river. While it was in this condition, the 
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VB8PASI4W, Romans, beings without a fleet or provisions, and 
a.d. 70 . almost without a camp, might have been over- 
“ ' whelmed by their enemies, if Civilis, according to 

his own allegation, had not restrained the Germans 
from the attack. His motive for such forbearance 
was, that he was now meditating a surrender, and 
was anxious to conciliate the favour of the Romans. 
Cerialis, by secret communications, had offered par- 
don to him, and peace to the Batavians ; he had, 
also, urged Veleda and her relations to exert their 
authority over the Germans, and advise them to 
teraiiriate a war which had hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful to them, and would soon inflict upon them 
still greater calamities. These representations 
wfere not ineffectual, and Civilis, weary of a 
harassing warfare, and desirous of saving his life, 
sought a conference with the Roman commander. 
In consequence of their interview, hostilities ceased 
between the belligerents ; but the precise manner of 
arranging the peace is unknown, because the re- 
mainder of the history of Tacitus is unfortunately 
lost. We learn from another portion of that 

Tim-, ormi. s. Writer’s works, that Veleda finished her prophetic 
career by being led captive to Rome, in the time 
of the emperor Vespasian; but, as the Germans 
appear to ‘have submitted voluntarily, it is not 
certain that this degradation of their prophetess was 
one of the immediate effects of the present war. 

Tim-. Hist iv. Duriiig the revolt of the Batavians, Mucianus 
had ordered the son of Vitellius to be put to death, 
alleging, that his destruction was necessary, in 
order to prevent all hope of reviving the flames of 
civil discord; He would not allow Antonins 
Primus to attach himself to the court of Domitian, 
being afraid of the popularity enjo 5 ’^ed by him 
among the soldiers, and of the arrogance which 
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made him impatient of all rivalry. Primus de- vkspasian, 
parted from Home in order to pay his respects to a. ' li. io. 
Vespasian, and experienced a reception, which, ' — » — ' 
though not ungracious, was far from equalling his 
sanguine expectations. Although it could not be 
denied, that his vigour and rapidity had accelerated 
the termination of the war, yet Vespasian was in 
some degree estranged from him by the letters of 
Mucianus, ‘and the disparaging representations 
of others. His own conduct did not remove 
the unfavourable impression ; for he spoke con- 
temptuously of the services of others, and was too 
boastful in commemorating his own achie\ ements. 

He, therefore, gradually declined in the estimation 
of the emperor, who continued^ however, to treat 
him with an appearance of friendship. 

Vespasian seems to have remained at Alexandria Tac. Hi^i. iv. 
until about the middle of this year. Maijy persons ’ 
of all ranks, braving the perils of a wintry sea, had 
sailed from Italy, in order to apprise him of the 
death of Vitellius, and congratulate him upon the 
acquisition of the imperial power. He, also, re- 
ceived ambassadors from the Parthian king, 
Vologeses, offering him the assistance of forty 
thousand cavalry. Highly gratified by such kind- 
ness, and by the good fortune which .prevented 
the necessity of accepting it, he returned thanks to 
Vologeses, and requested him to send ambassadors 
to the senate, in order that he might be assured, 
that the Homan empire was at peace. Grieved at 
the unfavourable accounts received of the conduct 
of Domitian, who was accused of exceeding the 
limits of that indulgence, which might reason- 
ably be granted to his station and 5'outh, he 
is said to have reproved his immoderate pre-> 
sumption by a sarcastic letter in the following Dion. Ixvi. 
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VEsrABiAN, terms : " I thank you, my dear son, that you allow 
A.D.n). me to be emperor, and have not yet abrogated my 
authority.” Being sensible that the disordered 
state of affairs required his presence at Home, he 
resolved to entrust his elder and more deserving 
son, Titus, with the task of completing the conquest 
of the J ews. Before his departure, Titus is said 
to have conjured him, not to listen with too much 
facility to the charges of accusers, but to show 
himself lenient and placable towards his brother 
Domitian. Pleased with this instance of generous 
affection, Vespasian exhorted him to dispel all 
apprehensions, and to advance the glory of his 
country by military achievements, while he himself 
was engaged in ihe regulation of internal and 
domestic affairs. He ordered some quick vessels, 
laden with corn, to put to sea, even before the 
weather was calm ; for Rome was threatened with 
such a dearth of pi’ovisions, that when this supply 
arrived, there was not more corn in the granaries 
than w^as sufficient for ten days. 

While he Avas waiting at Alexandria for the 
SuW. viii. 7. season at w'hich his voyage might be safely under- 
taken, some miraculous transactions, whei’ein he 
w'as the principal agent, are said to have occurred. 
One of tlje common people, known to be afflicted 
Avith a disease of the eyes, applied to him by the 
direction of the god Serapis, beseeching him to cure 
his blindness by touching his cheeks, and eye-balls, 
with his spittle. Another man, wdio had an in- 
firmity in his hand, or, according to Suetonius, 
a ‘debility in his leg, declared that he was insti- 
gated by the same' god to implore the emperor 
to touch him with his heel. Vespasian at first 
.treated their applications with contempt j but when 
they pressed him in an importunate manner, anrl 
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a crowd of flatterers seconded their entreaties, he VeSI'ASIAN, 
ordered the physicians to give their opinion, whe- a.d.'to. 
ther the disorders, under which they laboured, could n— ^ 

be cured by human skill. They stated, that in one 
of the applicants the power of vision was not ex- 
tinguished, but might be restored by the removal 
of certain obstructions; and that in the other, the 
use of the limb was not irremediably lost ; they 
urged him, therefore, to attempt the cure, alleging, 
that he might probably' be selected by the gods, as 
the instrument of their mercy, and that if he 
failed, the chief derision would fall upon those who 
had solicited his aid. Flattered b}^ their represen- 
tations, and by the late course of events, which 
seemed to place no limits to his power, he under*- 
took the presumptuous task ; and it is related, that 
in the midst of a multitude, wha eagerly waited for 
the issue, the injured hand and the sightless eye 
were both restored. Those who were present at 
the miracles, continued (according to Tacitus) to 
maintain the truth of their account, some years after 
any advantage could be gained from it. Vespasian 
was induced to visit the temple of the god Serapis, 
who had conferred so much honour upon him, 
and, having carefully excluded all persons, observed 
behind him a man named Basilides, whom he knew 
to be confined by illness at a considerable distance 
from Alexandria. After enquiring whether he had 
been admitted into the temple, or seen in the city, 
he sent some messengers, who ascertained, that he 
was eighty miles off at the moment M^hen his phan- 
tom was seen by Vespasian. The emperor, theiieforfe, 
was persuaded that the vision was a miraculous one ; 
and as the name of Basilides was derived from the 
Greek word for King, he readily interpreted it as • 
an omen of his sovereign greatness. 
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V EBPA 8 IAN, Persons, distinguished for both piety and learning, 

A.I). 70. have been 'disposed to believe these pagan miracles, 
and especially the first two ; but it is most pro- 
bable, that they were performed by the artifice and 
collusion of the Egyptian priests, who wished to 
increase the reputation of the god Serapis, and 
exalt the dignity of the Homan emperor. Sueto- 
nius, in relating the occurrences, observes, that 
Vespasian, on account of his humble origin and 
unexpected elevation, was not yet invested, in the 
opinion of men, with sufiicient authority and 
majesty; these miracles, however, conferred the 
requisite lustre ; and this, as far as he was con- 
cerned, was probably the end to be answered. The 
dures said to have- been performed at Alexandria 
are considered by Mr. Hume strong enough to be 
adduced in opposition to the Christian miracles; 
and in case the necessary mention of them may 
have raised any transient doubt in the reader’s 
mind, I shall subjoin the observations which Dr. 
Paley has made upon the subject in his Evidences 
of Christianity”.* 

‘^Although Tacitus wrote his account twenty- 
seven years after the miracle is said to have been 
performed, and wrote at Home of what passed at 
Alexandria, and wrote also from report ; and al- 
though it does not appear, that he had examined 
the story, or that he believed it, (but rather the 
contrary) ; yet I think his testimony sufficient to 
prove, that such a transaction took place : by which 
I mean, that the two men in question did apply 
td Ydspasian, that Vespasian did touch the dis- 
eased in the manner related, and that a cure was 
reported to have followed the operation. But the 
- afiair labours under a strong and just suspicion, 

• Part i. Prop. ii. Chap. ii. 
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that the whole of it was a concerted imposture vbspasiaw, 
brought about by collusion between the* patients^ A^nfio. 
the physician, and the emperor. This solution is ' — • — ' 
probable, because there was every thing to suggest, 
and every thing to facilitate, such a scheme. The 
miracle was calculated to confer honour upon the 
emperor, and upon the god Serapis. It was 
achieved in the midst of the emperor’s flatterers and 
followers, in a city and among a populace, before- 
hand devoted to his interest, and to the worship of 
the god ; where it would have been treason and 
blasphemy together, to have contradicted the fame 
of the cure, or even to have questioned it. And 
what is very observable in the account is, that the 
report of the physicians is just such a report as* 
would have been made of a case, in which no ex- 
ternal marks of the disease existed, and which 
consequently was capable of being easily .counter- 
feited, viz : — that in the first of the patients the 
organs of vision were not destroyed, that the weak- 
ness of the second was in his joints. The strongest 
circumstance in Tacitus’s narration is, that the 
first patient was notvs tube oculorum, “ remarked 
or notorious for the disease in his eyes.” But this 
was a circumstance which might have found its 
w'ay into the story in its progi’ess from a distant 
country, and during an intervhl of thirty yearsj or 
it might be true, that the malady of the eyes was 
notorious, yet that the nature and degree of the 
disease had never been ascertained, — a case by no 
means uncommon. The emperor’s reserve was 
easily affected, or it is possible he might not be ill 
the secret. There does not seem to he much 
weight in the observation of Tacitus, that they, who 
were present, continued even to relate the story, • 
when there was nothing to he gained by the lie. It 
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vbbpasian, only proves, that those who had told the story for 
A. many years persisted in it*. The state of mind of 
the witnesses, and spectators, at the time, is the 
point to be attended to. Still less is there of per- 
tinency in Mr. Hume’s eulogium on the cautious 
and penetrating genius of the historian j for it does 
not appear, that the historian believed it. The 
terms in which he speaks of Serapis, the deity to 
whose interposition the miracle was attributed, 
scarcelj^ suffer us to suppose, that Tacitus thought 
the miracle to he real ; ‘ by the admonition of the 
god Serapis, whom that superstitious nation {de- 
dita mperstitioiiihis gem) worship above all other 
gods.’ To have brought this supposed miracle 
within the limits 'of comparison with the miracles 
of Christ, it ought to have appeared, that a person 
of low and private station, in the midst of enemies, 
with the.whole power of the country opposing him, 
with every one around him prejudiced or interested 
against his claims and character, pretended to per- 
form these cures, and required the spectators, upon 
the strength of what they saw, to give up their 
firmest hopes and opinions, and follow him through 
a life of trial and danger; that many were so 
moved as to obey his call, at the expense both of 
every notion in which they had been brought up, 
and of their ease, safety, and reputation ; and that 
by these beginnings, a change was produced in the 
world, the effects of which remain to this day — a 
case, both in its circumstances and consequences, 
very unlike any thing we find in Tacitus’s relation.” 

* This part of Paley’s ai'gument appeal’s sophistical. If all the men 
persisted in their story, it certainly proves something more than he says ; it 
proves, or very nearly so, that they conscientiously believed the miracles. 

, Their belief, however, is no certain evidence of the trutii of the miracles, 
because they might have been perfoi*med in so artful and dexterous a man- 
ner as to iiiipoBo upon their understandings. 
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It is not necessary to add any thing to these vespasiaw, 
observations of an able defender of Christianity, a. d. 70. 
except that the words, with which Tacitus intro- ' — 
duces his account, are so categorical, as to lead to 
the inference that he did believe the miracles. 

Multa miracula even^re, quis coeleatis favor et 
queedam in Vcspa^iaimm inclinatio Numinum osten- 
dereUir ; “ many miracles happened, which showed 
the favour of heaven, and a certain disposition of 
the gods, towards Vespasian.” Tacitus, with all 
his genius and philosophy, was grossly bewildered, 
like the rest of the pagans, upon the subject of 
religion 5 and those, who have read the marvellous 
accounts delivered by him and other ancient histo- 
rians, will consider, that it is not ’any corroboratioil 
of a miracle that they believed it, nor any confuta- 
tion of it that they disbelieved *it. Paley, in the 
passage quoted, although he has argued, with his 
usual acuteness, has not exercised all his usual 
candour, but has seized upon every thing that could 
appear to turn the scale in his favour. Such in- 
discriminate zeal is not necessary in the advocates 
of Christianity, and can never add any weight to 
the cause which they wish to promote. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Orujin of tJie Jewuh War. — Expvldon of Jews 
from, Casarea. — Conduct of Florus. — Cestim 
sends Neapolitanus to ascertain tlie state of 
Jerusalem,. — Agrijrpa, after appeasing the Jews, is 
driven out of the city. — Masada. — The seditious 
party at Jerusalem ascendant. — Manahem. — 
Homan soldiers treacherously murdered. — San- 
guinary conflicts between the Jews and the 
‘ Syrians and Alexandrians. — Cestius advances 
against Jerusalem, and takes part of the city . — 
^ddenly retreats in the midst of his successes. 
— Aftfir his death, Vespasian is invested with the 
command. — Massacre of the Jews at Damas- 
cus. — Preparations for war at Jerusalem . — 
Josephus recovers the city of Tiberias by a re- 
markable stratagem. — The Jews repulsed from 
Ascalon . — Vespasian, having collected his army, 
destroys Oadara, and captures Jotapat efter a 
siege of forty-seven days. — Josephus surrenders 
himself to the Romans, and predicts to Vespasian 
that he will be emperor. — Japha is taken by the 
Romans. — The Samaritans are destroyed on 
Mount Gerizim, and the Jews at Joppa. 

Vespasian, The year 70 is remarkable in history for the 
A. u/io. destruction of the Jewish capital by the Roman 
' — ' — ' army under Titus* The events which preceded, 
and led to, this great catastrophe, have been pur- 
posely omitted, in order that they might not inter- 
fere with the nairation of Roman affairs, which is 
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involved in considerable intricacy by the occur- Vespasian, 
rence of so many civil contests and revolutions. A.n* 7 o. 
But it will be necessary now to give a succinct ' — « — ' 
account of the most important circumstances of the 
Jewish war, from its commencement until its ter- 
mination in the present year. 

The Jews, after suftering great oppression from Tac.nwt.v.io. 
their Boman governors, attempted to redress 
themselves ty open rebellion in the year sixtj^-six. (a. d. co.) 
Gessius Florus was at that time procurator of 
Judeea ; and, although his predecessors had been 
remarkable for their arbitrary conduct, yet he 
surpassed them all in the violence, rapacity, and 
deceit, with which he tormented the Jews. As the 
wealth of individuals did not satisfy his avarice, he 
plundered entire cities and communities, and almost 
gave a public licence to robbers, provided they 
admitted him to a participation in their booty. 

In consequence of these excesses, many parts 
of the country were reduced to desolation, the 
unfortunate inhabitants being constrained to leave 
their homes, and seek protection in foreign lands. 

The Jews, thus cruelly harassed, did not dare 
send an embassy to Cestius G alius, the governor of 
Sj'ria, whose duty it was to listen to their griev- 
ances but, when he came to Jerusal'^m at the 
feast of the Passover, he learnt from no less than 
three millions of people, who were congregated 
on account of that solemnity, that they were un- 
justly suffering from the tyranny of their procura- 
tor. Having promised them, that they should 
experience greater equity for the fixture, he to6k 
his departure for Antioch, and'' was escorted as far 
as Caesarea hy the guilty Florus, who derided the 
complaints of the Jews, and beguiled Cestius with 
false assurances. Beflecting, that if affairs re- 
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Vespasian, mained tranquil, he would probably be called to 
A. d.^ 70. account for bis offences, Florus resolved not to 
desist from his cruelties, but rather to urffe the 
Jews into rebellion, in order more effectually to 
stifle their demands for justice. 

The city of Caesarea was disturbed with violent 
animosities between the Greek and Jewish inha- 
bitants, the former of whom, by the favour of Nero, 
had lately gained the ascendancy over their rivals. 
It happened, that one of the J ewish synagogues 
was situated near some ground belonging to a Greek, 
who, by the buildings which he erected on it, greatly 
obstructed the Jews in approaching their place of 
worship. ■ Their offers to purchase the land had 
been rejected ; and thej’’, therefore, applied to Flo- 
rus, giving him a present of eight talents in order 
to induce him to remove the annoyance. He pi’o- 
mised to comply with their wishes; but, instead of 
fulfilling his word, he left Ca’tsarea and departed to 
Sebaste. On the following day, which was the 
Sabbath, the Jews, in assembling for the perform- 
ance of their religious duties, were provoked by 
one of the inhabitants, who had placed an earthen 
vessel before their synagogue, and there amused 
himself with killing birds.* This wanton contempt 
of their Iaw, and profanation of their synagogue, 
impelled the more zealous amongst them to prepare 
for battle. Many of the Greek inhabitants were 
desirous of a tumult ; and they soon proved them- 
selves the stronger by forcing the Jews to leave 
Caesarea, and retreat with the hooks of the Law to 

a‘ place about seven or eight miles distant. Some 
0 

* This appears to have been done in derision of the Jewish Law, wliich 
commands, that, in cleansing a leper, a bird shall be killed in an earthen 
, yessel oyer nnfaing water. See Levit. xiv. 5. According to Dr. Hudson, 
who refers to this text, the Cossavean intended to reproach the Jews as a 
leprous |)eople. 
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of their leaders, proceeding to Sebaste, complained 
to Floras of the violence which they had suffered, 
and reminded him, as delicatel}’^ as possible, of the 
money which they had given him to secure his 
protection ; but he ordered them to be cast into 
prison, bringing against them the frivolous charge 
of carrying away the books of the Law. 

While the inhabitants of Jerusalem were griev- 
ing at the* expulsion of their countrymen from 
Cmsarea, Floras sent his officers to take seven- 
teen talents from their sacred treasury, alleging 
that Nero required them. Enraged at this sacri- 
legious act, the people assembled at the Temple 
in a tumultuous manner, and, uttering keen re- 
proaches against the procurator, pretended tt> 
collect money to relieve his poverty. Floras, 
disregarding the tumult at •Caesarea, marched 
quickly to Jerusalem with a body of troops, intend- 
ing to exact obedience from the inhabitants bj' 
force of arms. They endeavoured to arrest his 
violence by going out to meet his arm^' in a 
friendly and submissive manner j but the centu- 
rion, who led the advanced guard, ordered them to 
disperse, and not to presume to salute a ruler 
whom they had so insolently reviled in his absence. 
On the following day Floras, having asoended his 
tribunal, commanded that those who had insulted 
him should be immediately surrendered. In vain 
the chief priests and principal citizens attempted to 
appease his anger, by declaring that it was impos- 
sible, in so large a populace, to distinguish the 
criminals j that all were now grieved for the tumult 
which had occurred j and that it would redound to 
the honour of the Homan name to forgive a few 
guilty persons for the sake of so many that were in- 
nocent. Hejecting all their appeals, he commanded 
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VB8PA8IAM, his troops to pillage the Upper Market Place, and 
A.k1fo. to slay every one they met. The soldiers, interpret- 
(A D ra ) order as a general licence for all excesses, 

not only killed those who came in their way, but 
• broke into the houses for the sake of slaughtering 
and plundering the inhabitants. About three 
thousand six hundred persons, including women 
and children, were destroyed ; many were scourged 
and crucified before the tribunal of Florus, and in 
this number were some who had obtained the 
equestrian rank among the Romans, which ought 
to have been an inviolable protection against a 
punishment of so much indignity. Bernice, the 
sister of King Agrippa, who happened to be at 
Jerusalem for the performance of a sacred vow, 
appeared bare-footed before the tribunal of the 
procurator, interceding for the Jewsj but her 
entreaties, had so little effect upon the savage 
Roman, that she was in some danger of losing her 
own life. 

The feelings of the multitude, on the ensuing day, 
were divided between grief for the murder of their 
countrymen, and execration of the barbarity of 
Florus ; but they allowed their anger to be paci- 
fied by the arguments of the chief priests and 
others, and by the expectation that no further 
outrage would be committed upon them. Florus, 
who wished to kindle, rather than allay, their 
mutinous spirit, informed their leaders, that he 
would accept it as a proof of their peaceable dis- 
position, if they consented to go out and meet two 
cohorts that were coming from Caesarea. The 
multitude, after showing much reluctance, acceded 
to this proposal. They proceeded quietly out of 
• the city, 'and greeted the soldiers in a friendly 
manner; but the troops, according to the directions 
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which they had received from Florus, did not re- vbspabian, 
turn the salutation ; and when some 6f the most a.d.to. 
turbulent of the Jews begnn to inveigh against 
him, they were unexpectedly attacked. Many 
were killed hy the blows which they received, some 
were trampled under the horses’ feet, but the 
greatest number were crushed to death in their 
violent struggle to escape from their antagonists 
and enter the gates of the city. Floras, taking 
advantage of their confusion, endeavoured to get 
possession of the temple, and the tower of Antonia 
adjoining it ; but his troops were repulsed by 
the darts hurled from the tops of the houses, 
and hy the dense multitude that blockaded the 
narrow streets. The Jews provided against any 
future attack upon the temple by demolishing the 
cloisters which united it to* the tower. Floras, 
thus defeated in his project of seizing*the sacred 
treasures, departed to Caesarea, offering to leave 
with the J ewish rulers as many troops as they de- 
sired ; hut they engaged to preserve the peace of 
the city with a single cohort. 

Cestius received contradictory accounts of the 
origin of the disturbances at Jerusalem ; for while 
Floras accused the Jews of revolutionary inten- 
tions, the letters which came from them and from 
Bernice were filled with complaints of the tyran- 
nical conduct of the procurator. In order to as- 
certain the real state of affaira from an impartial 
eye-witness, he commanded a tribune, named Njea- 
politanus, to visit Jerusalem^ and this messenger, 
on his arrival at Jamnia, met King Agripph, ^d 
informed him of the .business 'with which he was 
entrusted. The most eminent, also, of the Jews 
came to J amnia to offer their congratulations to’ 

Agrippa, and described to him the grievances 

X 3 
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vsspAsiAw, which they had suffered from Florus. As Agrippa 
A. D. 70. was anxious to avoid a war with the Romans^ he en- 
(a*d^) ^®*^voured to allay their resentment ; and, proceed- 
ing to Jerusalem in company' with Neapolitanus, 
he found all the inhabitants^ though indignant at 
the procurator, yet professing unaltered respect 
and submission to the Roman authority. Neapo- 
litanus was satisfied with the external tranquillity 
which he observed in the city ; and, after addressing 
the people, and performing in the Temple such 
service as was lawful for a Gentile, he returned 
to make his report to Cestius. 

After his departure the J ews, whose inclinations 
were not so peaceable as they had appeared to the 
Roman delegate, t\’’ere desirous of sending am- 
bassadors to Nero, in order to explain the cause of 
the late tumults. Agrippa did not approve of such 
a measure'; and, as he was aware that many of 
them were eager to involve the nation in war, he 
assembled them, and made a long harangue upon 
the danger of provoking the Roman power, which 
had subdued the greatest people, both barbar- 
ous and civilized*. He declared, that they had 
already placed themselves in a hostile position 
towards the Romans, by not paying’ the tribute 
which wasMiue, and by destroying the cloisters be- 
tween the Temple and the tower of Antonia. His 
expostulations had such weight with them, that 
they collected the arrears of tribute, amounting to 
forty talents, and began to repair the cloisters. 
But when he endeavoured to persuade them to 
submit to Florus, until a proper successor shoiild 
be appointed by Nero, they rejected his advice 
with indignation, and, heaping reproaches and in- 

* In Bpoaking of Britein, he supposes it to be an island as large as the 
rest of the world ! 
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suits upon him^ compelled h im to leave the city^ vbspasian, 
and depart to his own territories. * a.d. 7 o. 

All the proceedings of the Jews now assumed 
a hostile character. A foi’tress called Masada^ not 
far from Jerusalem, was seized by a party of men, 
who put to death the Romans that were in it, and 
garrisoned it with their own troops. About the 
same time^ Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high 
priest, being captain of the temple, and a man of 
resolute disposition, had sufficient authority to per- 
suade those, who ministered in the sacred service, 
not to accept any offering or sacrifice in behalf of 
a foreigner. Such a resolution was an explicit 
declaration of war, as it interdicted the sacrifices 
which it was usual to make ‘on account of the 
Roman emperor. The Pharisees, therefore, and 
other men of power, who were interested in pre- 
venting a rebellion, warmly protested against the 
innovation, and declared, upon the authority of the 
most learned priests, that their ancestors had al- 
ways received sacrifices from foreigners. Finding 
their remonstrances unheeded, they sent ambas- 
sadors to request assistance from both Florus 
and Agrippa. The procurator, who exulted at 
having kindled the flame of war, took no notice 
of the embassy; but Agrippa, Avho ^sas anxious 
to prevent the impending conflict between his 
countrymen and the Romans, sent a body of three 
thousand cavalry to J erusalem. 

After receiving this succour, the party advo- 
cating peace established themselves in the Upper 
City, while their adversaries were in possession 
of the Lower City and the Tem'^le. Continual skir- 
mishes with stones and darts, and sometimes more 
regular attacks, were made for the space of seven* 
days ; after which the seditious party, strengthened 
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Vespasian, by a body of men who may be denominated 
a/d.%. assassins *, were able to drive their opponents 
Upper City. They burnt the house of 
Ananias, the high priest, and the palaces of 
Agrippa and Bernice ; and, in the same manner, 
they destroyed the office where the records and 
bonds were deposited,, hoping, by this act, to gain 
the support of the more needy class of citizens 
who were in debt. On the following day they 
attacked the tower of Antonia, and, as soon as 
they had captured it, prepared to besiege the 
Upper Palace, in which the king’s soldiers, with 
the high priest and other eminent persons, had 
taken refuge. 

A person named Manahem, the son of Judas 
the Galilean, now became the head of the seditious 
party at Jerusalem. Having gone to Masada, he 
seized the, arms deposited there, and, distributing 
them to his followers, and such robbers as were 
willing to join him, formed a body guard, and 
returned to Jerusalem with a kind of regal 
dignity. In an attack upon the Upper Palace 
he undermined one of the towers, and destroyed 
it; and, though the besieged had raised an inner 
wall for their protection, they sent to declare 
their readiness to capitulate. The king’s soldiers 
and the Jews were suffered to depart unmolested; 

* They were called Siearii, from the sictB, or daggers, which they carried 
under their garments, and first became formidable in tlie year 52, when 
Felix was procurator of Judeea. It was their practice to stab men in 
oped day, and in the middle of the city, chiefiy during the festivals, when 
they could mingle more securely with the crowd. Their first victim was 
Jonfl.thaii,Hhe high priest ; and, after his death, persons were killed every 
day, in so insidious a manner, t^iat no one thought his life safe, nor could trust 
his most intimate friends.^ The Siearii generally escaped detection by feign- 
ing great horror at the murders committed, and, probably by the close and 
(irtful union whicAi they preserved one witli another. Jos, Bell. Jud, ii. 18. 
In the Acts (xxi. 38) those, whom our translators have called murdererSy 
ore denominated in the Greek trticdpiot, siearii. 
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but the unfortunate Romans, not being included vbbpabiam, 
in the articles of surrender, were obliged to forsake a.i>* 7 o. 
their camp and flee. Those that were taken by 
Manahem were put to death : the rest escaped 
to three royal towers, bearing the names of Hip- 
picus, Fhasaelus, and Mariamne. Ananias, the 
high priest, endeavoured to conceal himself in an 
aqueduct ; but being discovered on the following 
day, he, together with his brother, was slain *. The 
success of his enterprise so elated the insolent 
Manahem, that, imagining there was no rival 
able to contend with him for the supremacy, he 
began to exhibit the character of a cruel and 
odious tyrant. Eleazar remonstrated with his 
followers upon the inconsistency of becoming 
slaves to a native ruler of so despicable a charac- 
ter, after they had ventured 4o stimggle with the 
Romans for the recovery of their liberty; and, 
having roused thgir indignation, he advised them 
to attack Manahem when he appeared in the 
Temple, insulting them with his royal pomp and 
attire. Although Manahem was escorted with an 
armed retinue, he was overpowered by the troops 
of Eleazar, and a multitude of people who assailed 
him with stones. Msmy of his followers were 
killed on the spot, a few escaped to JV^asada, and 
he himself, after being concealed for a time from 
the vengeance of his pursuers, was at last put to 
death with various kinds of torment. 

After the destruction of Manahem, the people 
would have gladly consented to liberate *the 
Romans who were in the royal towers, but Elea- 
zar and his party continued to besiege them 

closely. At last their commander, whose name 

■ 

* This was the same Ananias, to whom St. Paul had declared, ** God 
^all smite thee, thou whited wall.” Acts, xxiii. 3. 
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Vespasian, was Mctilius, Stipulated, that they should surrender 
A.D. 70. their arms and property, upon condition of having 
(Td^) spared. Trusting to the fidelity of the 

Jews, they quietly resigned their swords and 
shields, and were preparing to depart, when they 
were surrounded Eleazai*’s troops, and attacked 
in a manner as cowardly as it was perfidious. 
Without attempting to defend themselves, or to 
sue for mercy, they merely exclaimed against the 
base violation of the solemn compact which had 
been made, and were all massacred except Metilius, 
who promised to become a Jew, and submit to the 
rite of circumcision. 

This act of treachery took place on one of the 
Jewish sabbaths, and on the sam^ day and hour 
more than twenty thousand Jews were killed by 
the Sj rians of Csesarea, while such as fled from 
the carnage were taken by Florus and condemned 
to the galleys. To revenge themselves for this 
slaughter of their countrymen, the Jews divided 
themselves into detachments, and attacked the 
Syrian villages and cities that were in their terri- 
tories, or on their confines. The Syrians were not 
slow in retaliating, and in most of the towns, where 
they were mixed with the Jews, fierce and san- 
guinary cqpflicts ensued between the two races. 
At Scythopolis the Jews assisted the heathen 
inhabitants against the attack of their own coun- 
trymen ; but their extraordinary zeal did not save 
them from either suspicion or destruction. For 
being requested to leave the city and retire with 
thear families to an adjoining grove, they were 
surprised there by the Syrians, and treacherously 
murdered, to the amount of thirteen thousand. 

• Among those who fell was a Jew, named Simon, 
remarkable for his great strength and courage. 
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which he had employed in combating against vbspasiaw, 
his own nation. When he observed the perfidy a.d. 7 o. 
of the people of Scythopolis, he resolved that 
neither himself 'nor his family should perish by 
their weapons. He, therefore, killed with his own 
hands his father, his mother, his wife and children, 
and at last, standing in a conspicuous manner 
over so many slaughtered relatives, plunged the 
sword into his own body. But besides the Syrians, 
whose fury was inflamed against them at this 
time, the Jews had other enemies. At Alex- 
andria, where they were always hateful to the rest 
of the inhabitants, such commotions were excited, 
that the governor, Tiberius Alexander (himself a 
Jew by birth) commanded two Boman legions tcT 
attack that part of the city where they resided, 
and to plunder and burn their houses. About 
fifty thousand of them were thus massacred, and 
none would have been permitted to survive, if they 
had not sued for mercy. 

While the Jews were thus armed against their 
neighbours, and their neighbours against them, 

Cestius, thinking that hostilities could be no longer 
deferred, marched from Antioch with the twelfth 
legion, and many other troops of the Romans and 
their allies. On his arrival at Zabulon, Jie found 
that the inhabitants had fled to the mountains, and 
gave his soldiers permission to burn the city, and 
enrich themselves with the spoil. Descending to 
Caesarea, he detached part of his army to take 
Joppa, which was cruelly pillaged and burnt. The 
troops that he sent to reduce Galilee were received 
in a friendly manner at Sepphofis (which was the 
strongest city) and encountered but little opposi- 
tion in other places. He advanced, ‘therefore, • 
against Jerusalem, and on his march thither set 
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vbbpabiah, fire to the city of Lydda, the greatest part of the 
a,d. 7 o. inhabitants having gone to Jerusalem, in order 
(a"d^) present at the feast of tabernacles. When 

he pitched his camp at Gabao, about six miles 
from the metropolis, the Jews, disregarding the 
sanctity of the feast and the Sabbath, armed 
themselves in a tumultuous manner, and attacked 
him so vigorously, that they slew above five hun- 
dred of his men. After this skirmish Agrippa 
sent proposals of peace, promising them absolute 
forgiveness on the part of the Romans; but the 
seditious killed one of his messengers and wounded 
the other, and were in turn assaulted by the Jewish 
people, who were desirous of making some accom- 
modation with their invaders. This discord among 
his enemies enabled Cestius to advance his whole 
army as far as Scopus, which was only seven 
furlongs r distant from Jerusalem, and there he 
remained inactive for three days, hoping that the 
Jews would submit to some pacific arrangement. 
On the fourth day he commenced an assault, 
and gained possession of what was called the 
New City, which he set on fire ; and, if he had 
resolutely pursued the attack, he would (in the 
opinion of Josephus) have captured the whole of 
Jerusalem on that day. But, as the historian 
relates, he was dissuaded from such an attempt 
by several officers in his army, that had been 
bribed by Florus, whose interest it was to prolong 
the war. 

For five days the Jews successfully repulsed the 
Romans from their walls ; but on the sixth, they 
were placed in moSt imminent danger by an attack 
which Cestius made with his best troops upon the 
‘ north side of the Temple. His soldiers, working 
under the covering of their closely compacted 
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shields*; had undermined the wall; and were pre- vbbpasiait, 
paring* to set fire to the gate : the seditious; filled 
with consternation; were fleeing in difierent direc- 
tions; while the more peaceable citizens were ready 
to open their gates to the Eoman commander ; yet 
CestiuS; either ignorant of; or wilfully disregarding; 
all these favourable circumstances; recalled his 
troopS; and departed from J erusalem; as if he had 
suffered an irretrievable defeat; or the city had been 
impregnable. J osephus accounts for this infatua- 
tion on the part of the Boman general; by supposing 
that God’s anger against the Jews was not yet 
appeased; and that they were reserved for greater 
calamities. This is unquestionably true ; and it has 
been alleged as a further reason ‘for the extraordi-* 
nary departure of CestiuS; that it gave the Chris- 
tians an opportunity of obeying their Lord’s in- 
junctions; and escaping fi*om Jerusalem j;. They 
are said to have taken refuge in Pella; which was 
beyond Jordan; and one of the cities of Decapolis. 

Cestius retreated; as he had come; from Scopus job. Beii.jud. 
to Gahao; and having remained two days at the giet.’yiii. 
latter place in great perplexity; and observing that ^ 

the number of his enemies continually increased; he n». 
destroyed his beasts of burden; and commenced a 
rapid flight. The Jews pursued and, harassed 
him as far as AntipatriS; slaying about five thou- 
sand of his men; and capturing one of his eagles. 

He was joined; however; by some of the JewS; who 
thought it prudent to quit Jerusalem; and he sent 
part of them into Greece; to inform Nero of their 
calamitous situation; and to accuse FloruS; as being 
the chief instigator of the war. ' Cestius died soon 
afterwards; either in the course of nature; or from 
grief; on account of his disgraceful expedition. • 

* Called teitudo, t See Matt. xxiv. 15, 16 ; Lake, xxi. 20, 21 . 
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'^**r^“**’ Vespasian was hereupon appointed by Nero to 
A.D. 70 . continue the war with the Jews, as he had all the 
(Tn^) “®ce88ary vigour and experience for such a task, and 
was of too humble an origin to excite the jealousy 
of the tyrant. 

As soon as the people of Damascus were apprised 
of the defeat of the Homans, they took revenge upon 
the Jews, who were resident in their city, by killing 
ten thousand of them at once. They had previously 
confined them in a narrow place, and disarmed 
them, and therefore the work of destruction was 
quickly accomplished. The chief ground of their 
anxiety was, how to conceal the crime from their 
wives, many of whom were devoted to the rites of 
the Jewish religion. 

The partisans of war, having triumphed so unex- 
pectedly over Cestius, and returned to Jerusalem 
from the, pursuit of his army, made use of force, as 
well as persuasion, in order to overcome those 
citizens, who were adverse to their plans. As the 
year was now drawing towards its close, they made 
preparations for the ensuing campaign, by causing 
the walls of Jerusalem to be repaired, weapons and 
instruments of war to be fabricated, and the young 
to be trained in military exercises. Different gene- 
rals w'ere chosen to take the command in various 
parts of the country j and among them J osephus, 
the celebrated historian, who has written an exact 
account of the war, was appointed governor of the 
two Galileos. He built walls round the chief towns 
of his province, and, having collected an army of a 
hundred thousand men, endeavoured to establish 
among them that discipline and ready obedience, 
which he knew were the great causes that contri- 
* buted to the Homan victories. But all his plans 
were thwarted by an artful and factious adversary, 
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named John of Grischala, whose insidious machi- vbbpabian, 
nations at one time endangered his life, and at a.d, 70 . 
another caused several of the cities to revolt from 
his authority. Josephus evinced great dexterity 
and moderation in resisting the intrigues of his 
opponents, and the stratagem by which he recovered 
the city of Tiberias deserves particular notice. The 
inhabitants of that place ha^ong twice rebelled 
against him, he was anxious to reduce them to 
obedience, but had not at the moment sufficient 
troops to execute his purpose. He, therefore, col- 
lected all the vessels that were on the lake of 
Geiiesareth, amounting to two hundred and thirty, 
and, having placed but four men on board of each, 
sailed, with this semblance of an armament, from* 

Taricheae to Tiberias. He then ordered all the vessels, 
except his own, to keep at such a distance from the 
shore, that their empty condition might;, not be 
discovered, while he himself, though having but 
seven guards, sailed near enough to address the 
people of Tiberias, who were assembled in great 
consternation upon their walls. Terrified by his 
sudden appearance, and believing that all the 
vessels they saw were fully manned, they thought 
it hopeless to offer any resistance, and besought 
him not to destroy their city. After Reproach- 
ing them with the perfidy and ingratitude which 
he had experienced from them, he declared that 
he was still disposed to forgive them, if they sent 
some of their citizens to treat with him. Ten of 
the most eminent men, having come on board his 
vessel for this purpose, were secretly conveyed to 
a distance from the city. He* then commanded 
fifty more to he sent, under pretence of concluding 
the treaty and giving security; and these were . 
conveyed away like the first. At length, by invent- 
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VB8PA8IAN, ing different pleas, and operating upon the fears of 
a.!d * 70 . his enemies, he got possession of six hundred of their 

about two thousand of the people, 
who were sent to Taricheee, and placed in prison. 

Jos Bell. Jud. The defeat of Cestius elated the Jews with such 
siirt. viii. an opinion of their own prowess, that they resolved 
(Ve8p.)4. attack Ascalon, a city strongly fortified, but 
having a very small garrison. The commander, 
whose name was Antonins, did not suffer himself to 
be intimidated either by the number of his assailants 
or their ferocity, but received their attack in so 
skilful a manner, that at the end of the engage- 
ment he had slain about ten thousand of their men. 
The Jews, after a short interval, advanced against 
‘the city with a still greater army than before j but 
they fell into the ambuscade, which Antonins laid 
for them, and more than eight thousand of them 
were killed. 

(A. 0.(17.) Vespasian, having assumed the command of the 
Roman army, marched from Antioch to Ptolemais. 
Here he was met by the inhabitants of Sepphoris, 
who had resolved to take no part in the rebellion, and 
who requested from him sufficient succours for the 
protection of their cit}’’. He sent them six thousand 
foot, and a thousand horse, which not only guarded 
the plaqe against the attacks of Josephus, but 
devastated all the open country of Galilee with fire 
and sword. Titus, who was appointed one of his 
father’s lieutenants, arrived at Ptolemais with the 
fifth and tenth legions, which he had been ordered 
to bring from Alexandria. The fifteenth legion 
•was*already with Vespasian j besides which, he had 
twenty-three cohurts, and the auxiliary forces of 
Agrippa, of Antiochus, king of Commagene, of 
SohemuS, king of Sophene, and Malchus, king of 
Arabia. His whole army amounted to about sixty 
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thousand men, not including the numerous servants vbspabian, 
who followed the camp^ and who, in the .opinion of 
Josephus, were by no means contemptible soldiers, 
Vespasian, having established discipline in his 
camp, led his army to the borders of Gralilee, and 
his mere approach so terrified the Jewish soldiers, 
that the greater part of them instantly dispersed 
themselves, and Josephus, with a few others, was 
obliged to fiee to Tiberias. From this inauspicious 
commencement, Josephus (as he himself informs 
us) immediately despaired of any successful issue 
to the war. He wrote letters to the rulers at J eru- 
salem, informing them of the state of affairs without 
exaggeration or disguise, and requesting succours 
from them if it was their determination to continue 
the war. In the meantime, he was resolved (he 
says) not to tarnish his honour, but to encounter 
death rather than betray the trust i^hich his 
country had reposed in him. Vespasian, marching 
against Gadara, took it at the first assault, and put 
the inhabitants to the sword, in revenge for the de- 
feat of Cestius. The city and all the adjoining 
places were burned. Having heard that the gi’eater 
part of the J ews had taken refiige in J otapat, which 
was a fortified city, in a very rough and precipitous 
situation, he led his whole army against 4. Before 
the place was invested, Josephus, hastening from 
Tiberias, had thrown himself into it, in order to 
animate the courage of his countrymen, and dis- 
charge the duty of their commander. The J ews, 
fighting with more valour than military skill, 
sustained the siege with gi’eat pertinacity ’for >e 
period of forty-seven days. Josephus devised all 
^nds of expedients to defend nie city ; but when he 
saw that its fall was inevitable, he ackhowledges • 
that he intended to quit it. His resolution, how- 
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vbbpabiak, ever, was changed by the piteous entreaties of the 
A.B.io. inhabitants, and by the consideration, that, if he 
cTd^) their wishes, they would probably detain 

him by force. The Bomans had raised their banks 
. higher than the walls of the city, when a deserter 

informed Vespasian, that the Jews upon guard, 
overcome by incessant fatigue, usually fell asleep 
at the last watch of the night, and that, if he 
attacked them at that hour, he would probably 
capture the city. The experiment being made, 
the Romans, headed by Titus, entered the citj'^ M'ith- 
out opposition, killed the guard, and began to 
slaughter the inhabitants. The Jews, unable to 
recover from their surprise and consternation, 
cither slew themselves in despair, or were massa- 
cred by the Romans, who, exasperated by the 
length of the siege, were unwilling to show any 
mercy. , Forty thousand men are said to have 
perished, including those who had fallen in the 
previous conflicts ; twelve hundred women and 
children v'^ere made captives j and the city, with its 
fortifications, was entirely destroj^ed. It was taken 
on the first of July in the thirteenth year of 
Nero’s reign. 

At the time of its capture, Josephus, fleeing from 
the enemy, leaped into a pit, which communicated 
with a large subterraneous cavern. Here he 
found that forty persons of rank had already taken 
reftige,and collected together a considerable quantity 
of provisions. In this place he was concealed for two 
dhys, after which the Romans discovered the place 
(^his retreat from a woman whom they had taken 
prisoner. Vespasian immediately sent two mes- 
sengers to give him an assurance that his life 
. would be ‘preserved, if he would quit the cavern ; 
and when J osephus hesitated, he sent a third per- 
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son who had formerly been acquainted with him, Vespasian, 
in order to give greater weight to his promise. a.d. 7 o. 

J osephus had no sooner declared his acceptance of 
the proposal, than he was surrounded by his com- 
panions in the cavern, who reproached him with 
his dastardly love of life, and protested that their 
general should not submit to the Romans, but that 
they would all die by their own hands. He en- 
deavoured tl) convince them of the folly and the 
criminality of destroying themselves j but when 
they scorned all his arguments, he proposed that 
they should cast lots to determine the order in 
which they w'ere to die, and that he who drew the 
first lot should be killed by him who drew the 
second, and the drawer of the second by the third*, 
until all were dispatched. To this scheme they 
consented, and when it providentially happened 
that J osephus and another w^ere the last two, he 
persuaded his comrade that they should abstain 
from all attempts against their own lives. Jose- 
phus, therefore, was conducted to Vespasian ; and, Suet.vHi. 
according to his owni testimony and that of the mon^ ixti. 
historians Suetonius and Dion, he assured the 
Roman general in a very unequivocal manner, that 
he was destined to be raised to the imperial dignity. 

He intimates in his writings, that he had acquired 
the knowledge by dreams j and as the insurrections, 
by which Nero’s power was overthrown, did not 
commence until the ensuing year, it was not a very 
probable event that Vespasian, who was of humble 
extraction, would soon become emperor. Vespasian 
at first considered the prediction as a mere aftificb 
to gain favour; and one of his friends asked Jose- 
phus, why he could not foresee the catastrophes that 
w'ere to befall the city of J otapat and himself, if he * 
was gifted with the power of predicting other 
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vbspabian, events. Josephus replied, that he had really fore- 
a.d.*7o. told that the city would be taken on the forty- 
oTd^) himself would be captured 

by the Romans ; and this declaration, we are in- 
< formed, was proved to Vespasian to be true, by the 
enquiries which he made among the Jewish pri- 
soners. Josephus was detained in custody, but 
received presents from Vespasian, and was treated 
with great kindness by both him and Titus. 

The obstinate resistance made by the inhabitants 
of Jotapat encouraged the neighbouring people of 
Japha to join in the rebellion. Vespasian, therefore, 
sent two thousand infantry and a thousand cavalr}', 
under the command of Trajan, to attack the city, 
i^'hich was encircled with two walls. The inhabi- 
tants, having ventured out to meet him, were 
quickty defeated, and, retiring within the first wall, 
were clo,sety pursued by him. They were ex- 
cluded from the gates of the second wall by their 
fellow-citizens, who M'ere afi-aid of an irruption of 
the enemy, and, their retreat being thus intercepted, 
about twelve thousand of them were slain, while 
they execrated the apparent perfidy of their own 
countr3"men, more than the ferocity of the Romans. 
Titus, to w'hom Trajan voluntarily' conceded the 
honour of, finishing the conquest, soon afterwards 
took the city, and about three thousand more of 
the inhabitants were massacred, and two thousand 
carried into captivity. 

About the same time, the Samaritans, having as- 
sembled upon their sacred mountain of Gerizim, 
were ■ suspected by Vespasian of cherishing some 
hostile design. Cerialis, therefore, was sent to 
watch them j and, having surrounded the mountain 
• he promised them, that they should depart without 
injury', if they consented to lay^ down their arms. 
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Distrust or infatuation urged them to refuse, and 
the^' were therefore attacked, and more .than eleven 
thousand of them were killed. 

The city of Joppa, which the troops of Cestius 
had burned, was in a great measure repaired, and 
had become a place of retreat for the seditious and 
fugitive Jews. As the surrounding country had 
been devastated, and could not furnish them with 
subsistence, they built vessels, and infested all the 
neighbouring parts of the sea with their piracies. 
In order to destroy these freebooters, Vespasian 
sent thither a detachment of troops, who entered 
the city b}' night, while the Jews, not daring to 
defend it, fled to their vessels and put out to sea. 
On the following morning a violent north Mdiid 
dispersed their ships, dashing them against one 
another, or wrecking them upon the shore; and 
more than four thousand of the Jews wer^destroyed 
by the waves, bj' the swords of their enemies, or by 
their own hands. A few Roman troops were left 
at Joppa, and extended their ravages and the terror 
of their arms to all the neighbouring places. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Surrender of Tiberias and capture of Taricheee . — 
Qamala taken by assault. — Gischala opens its 
gates to Titus. — Impious atrocities of the Zealots 
at Jerusalem, — Being attacked hj Ananus^ 
they send for the assistance of the Idumeans . — 
The Idumeans and Zealots commit great slaugh- 
ters at Jerusalem. — ZaeJiarias, the son of Baruchj 
hilled in the Temple. — The Idumeans return 
'horns. — The assassins of Masada overrun Judeea. 
Vespasian enters Gadara. — Plasidus subju- 
gates all Pereea. — Nearly all pluses except 
Jerusalem are subdusd hj the Homans. — Simon, 
the son of Gioras, collects an army and defeats 
the Zealots. — Invades Idumea, and desolates all 
that country. — The Zealots capture his mife, but 
are obliged to restore her. — The citizens admit 
him into Jerusalem, in order to protect them from 
the fury of John. — Vefpasian at Berytus orders 
Josephus to be liberated. — Eleazar forms a third 
party at* Jerusalem, and John and Simon destroy 
the provisions collected in the city. 



The city of Tiberias, which belonged to the king- 
dom of Agrippa, was under the tyranny of a few 
turbulent leaders, who were eager to contest the 
pi‘ogr6ss of the Roman arms. But the principal 
inhabitants, having offered their submission to 
ggiven by him, and the instiga- 
1^ to Taricheee, another city in 
^ Agrippa. Titus was sent thither 
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with six hundred cavalry ; and^ by means of these Vespasian, 
and a few other troops, he not only defeated the a. 

Jews in a plain which lay before Taricheee, but 
boldly marched into the city itself, where many of 
the inhabitants were averse to the war. Vespasian, 
being apprized of the victory of his son, hastened 
to Tarichese, and commanded vessels to be built in 
order to pursue the J ews who had fled away upon 
the lake of Gennesareth. The miserable fugitives 
were all destroyed, and the number of the dead, 
including such as had been slain in the capture of 
the city, exceeded six thousand. Those inhabitants 
of Taricheoe, who had reluctantly joined in the 
revolt, were deluded with hopes of pardon ; but as 
V espasian was afraid that they would excite fresh 
insurrections, he followed the tj’eacherous advice of 
his officers, and allowed twelve hundred of the oldest 
and most infirm to be killed. He selected six thou- 
sand of the young men, whom he sent to Nero, in 
order to work in the excavation of the isthmus of 
Corinth : more than thirty thousand were sold as 
slaves, besides those who were surrendered to 
Agrippa (because they were his subjects) and 
whom the king condemned to be sold as well as 
the others. 

The strong city of Gamala, which -was on the jos. Beii.jud. 
eastern side of the lake of Gennesareth, and op-'^'^’*®" 
posite to Taricheae, was the next point of attack. 

The Homans, having thrown down part of the 
wall with their battering-rams, rushed in ^th 
great fury, but were repulsed by the overwhelming 
number of their antagonists, and Vespasian liimSelf 
was in danger of being killed. On the twenty- 
second of October three soldiers of the fifteenth 
legion undermined a high tower, and on the fol- 
lowing day the Romans got possession of the whole 
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vespasiaji, city, and slaughtered all the inhabitants they could 
a.d. 70. find, both women and infants. They did not, how- 
more than four thousand, as many had 
previously fled from the place, or died from famine, 
‘ and about five thousand precipitated themselves, 
with their wives and children, into a deep valley 
near the cit}', rather than fall into the hands of the 
victors. At the same time that Vespasian was 
besieging Gamala, he sent six hundred cavalry, 
under the command of Placidus, to drive the Jews 
from Mount Tabor, which had been fortified by 
Josephus. Placidus, having allured his enemies 
into the plain, defeated them, and made himself 
master of their stronghold. 

All the parts of Galilee had been now recovered 
b}' the Pomans except the small city of Gischala, 
where the inhabitants in general were anxious for 
peace, but ..were overruled by the violence of John 
of Gischala, and the band of robbers that he com- 
manded. While the legions were sent into winter 
quarters at Sc}i;hopolis and Caesarea, Titus marched 
with a thousand cavalry ag'ainst Gischala; and 
although he was confident that he could take the 
city at the first assault, j’^et he was so weary of the 
effusion of blood, and so reluctant to involve the 
innocent in. the fate of the guilty, that he offered 
terms of accommodation to the besieged. John 
pretended that he would accept them ; but as it 
happened to be the Sabbath, he besought him to 
allow the Jews to observe that day in a devout 
manner, and not to compel them openly to trans- 
grfess their law. Titus generously withdrew his 
troops, and at night-time the crafty J ohn fled from 
the city, with a great multitude of people, who 
directed their flight towards Jerusalem. The re- 
maining inhabitants of Gischala admitted Titus on 
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the followings day with loud expressions of gratitude Vespasian, 
and joy ; and when he was informed of. the artifice a. d. to. 
which J ohn had practised upon him, he commanded 
the fugitives to be pursued. The perfidious leader 
himself was too precipitate to be overtaken ; hut of 
the crowd of women and helpless persons, whom he 
had deserted on the road, about six thousand were 
killed by the Bomans, and three thousand carried 
back to Gischala. Part of the wall of the city was 
destroyed by Titus, in token of its capture ; but he 
abstained fi’om all acts of vengeance against the 
inhabitants who had been guilty of encouraging 
the sedition. Thus the whole of Galilee was 


reduced to subjection. 

Some time elapsed after the captiu’e of Jotapat be- 
fore the event was fully known at Jerusalem, because 
the slaughter of the inhabitants had been universal, 
so that no one escaped to relate its horijjrs. The 
truth was gradually divulged, though iiot without 
some admixture of falsehood ; for it was reported, 
that Josephus was killed, and the J ews honoured 
him with a public mourning, which lasted for thirty 
days. When it was ascertained that he had sub- 
mitted to captivit}'’, and that he was treated with 
great lenity and favour by the Boman general, 
their sentiments of respectful grief wg'e changed 
into those of detestation and anger, and they re- 
viled him for his supposed perfidy and cowardice. 
The progress of the Boman arms in Galilee did not 
produce a universal desire for peace among the 
Jews; but in all their cities there were two parties, 
the young and the daring being eager to "try the 
vicissitudes of war, while the older and more prudent 
citizens were convinced that no resistance could 
finally be successful. Bands of robbersVere every- 
where organized ; and after they had overrun all the 
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vjsppasian, country, they flocked to Jerusalem, and made that 
A. D. 70. city the scene of fresh atrocities. Being joined to 
impious faction, who called themselves Zealots, 
^n account of their pretended zeal for the honour 
of God and the welfare of their country, they im- 
prisoned three eminent persons, named Antipas, 
Levias, and Sophas, who were all of regal extraction, 
being descended from the family of Herod. Having 
alleged that these wished to betray Jerusalem into 
the hands of the Bomans, they did not attempt to 
substantiate the charge, but caused them all to be 
murdered in prison. They afterwards took posses- 
sion of the Temple, and made it their fortress and 
place of rei'uge ; and that the high priest might be 
absolutely devoted to their will, thej"^ resolved to 
cast lots who should bear the sacred office. The 
lot fell upon Phannias, the son of Samuel, an 
ignorant countryman, who was totally unfit for so 
high a dignity, but who, nevertheless, was arrayed 
in the pontifical robes, and compelled to obey the 
directions of those who had created him as their 
puppet. While the Zealots triumphed in their 
impious mockery, the more devout part of the Jews 
could not but weep to see the utter degradation of 
the most holy fiinctions of their religion. 

Ananu 8 ,^a man of great prudence, and who had 
formerly held the office of high priest, at length 
incited the people of Jerusalem to resist the profane 
tyranny of the Zealots. The multitude, under his 
direction, attacked them in the Temple, and after 
several conflicts, in which many were slain on both 
sides, his men made a successful irruption into the 
first court, or court of the Gentiles, compelling 
their enemies to retreat before them. Ananus 
■ forbore to* assault them in the inner court, on 
account of the sanctity of the place, and because 
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the people could not lawfully enter it without Vespasian, 
undergoing^ the ceremony of purification j but, a. d. to. 
placing a guard of six thousand men in the clois- 
ters, he kept the Zealots closely besieged. While 
they were in this situation, John of Gischala 
inflamed the contention by his treacherous dupli- 
city and artful falsehoods. Pretending to espouse 
the party of the people, and to attach himself to 
Ananus, he secretly betrayed all their counsels to 
the Zealots. When his perfidy was suspected, he 
readily took an oath that he would be faithful to 
Ananus ; and, having thus recovered his confidence, 
he was sent by him into the Temple, in order to 
propose a capitulation to his adversaries. But, 
instead of endeavouring to efiebt a reconciliation, 
he assured the Zealots, that Ananus had sent in- 
vitations to Vespasian to come and take possession 
of the city ; that all of them, and especially their 
leaders, were in the most imminent danger ; and 
that their only protection was to be found in the 
assistance of some foreign power. Dismayed by 
these false representations, the Zealots sent letters 
to the Idumeans, imploring their succour, under 
pretence that Ananus intended to surrender Jeru- 
salem to the Romans. The love of war and in- 
novation, with which the Idumeans were«animated, 
induced them to give a ready acquiescence to the 
proposal of the Zealots, and, having assembled to 
the amount of twenty thousand men, they marched 
under four leaders to Jerusalem. , 

As soon as Ananus was informed of their ap- (a. d. es.) 
proach, he ordered the gates of the city to be’shuf; 
but he permitted Jesus, the son of Gamala, who 
had formerly been high priest, to expostulate with 
them upon the criminality of assisting such men * 
as the Zealots, and to promise them admission into 
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Vespasian, Jerusalem, upon condition that they came, as peace- 
a.d. 70 . able umpires, without their arms. The Idumeans, 
(/Td^) their exclusion from the city^, and 

refusing to submit to the indignity of laying down 
‘ their arms, pitched their camp before the walls ; 
and at night they were visited with a furious 
tempest of wind and rain, accompanied with ap- 
palling thunder and lightning. While they were 
considering this circumstance as an indication of 
the wrath of heaven against them, the Zealots took 
advantage of the noise and confusion which it 
created ; and, as Ananus negligently suffered his 
guards to sleep, some of their men descended from 
the temple, and opened one of the gates of the city 
Cb the Idumeans.' The Zealots and their allies, 
attacking the ti’oops of Ananus on both sides, filled 
them with sudden terror ; and, being too angry to 
spare even those who sued for quarter, they deluged 
the temple with the blood of about eight thousand 
five hundred men. They afterwards began to 
pillage the houses, and to make an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the citizens. Ananus and Jesus were 
both put to death with insulting cruelty, and their 
bodies were denied the rites of burial. Josephus 
considers, that if the former of these priests had 
lived, his .prudence, patriotism, and love of peace 
would probably have averted the fall of Jerusalem ; 
and he adds, that God appeared to deprive the city 
of its best defenders, because his anger had doomed 
it to destruction on account of the guilt of its 
inhabitants. Besides Ananus and Jesus, twelve 
thousand citizens of respectable rank w^ere impri- 
soned, beaten, tormented, and at last killed while 
their bodies were ignominiously cast away without 
■ any of the rites of sepulture, unless some of their 
relations sprinkled a little dust over them during 
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the night. Those who had the courage to do so in vespabian, 
the day, exposed themselves to great danger from a.d.to. 
the fury of their persecutors. 

After committing so many wanton murders, the 
Zealots, under pretence of showing their respect for 
justice, appointed seventy judges to try Zacharias 
tlie son of Baruch, who was formidable to them on 
account of his wealth, his piety, and his courage. 

He v/as accused of a design to betray the city into 
the hands of Vespasian; but the charge was cor- 
roboT'iited by nothing but the bare allegation of his 
adversaries, which he easily refuted. He after- 
wards expatiated with great boldness upon their 
gross violations of .hf law, and the heavy calami- 
ties which the\ had inflicted up’on their country.* 

Their I’eveiigeful impatience would not have suffered 
him to proceed with his just invectives, if they had 
not been persuaded, that the judges intended to 
condemn him ; but these men, refusing to co-ope- 
rate in the nefarious design, for which they had 
been invested with judicial power, fearlessly pro- 
nounced him innocent. Upon this unexpected 
verdict, two of the Zealots attacked Zacharias in 
the middle of the Temple, and, having tauntingly 
exclaimed, that they w’ould give him a surer 
acquittal than that of his judges, slew iim, and 
cast his body into the valley beneath. The}' drove 
the judges from the Temple, striking them with 
the backs of their swords, but sparing their lives, 
that they might be so many witnesses to the 
people of Jerusalem of the state of slavish depend- 
ance to which they were reduced. The Zachdrias* 
who was so unjustly killed by the Zealots, is sup- 
posed by some Christian commentators to be the 
person named in the twenty-third Chapter of St. ' 
Matthew, ver. 36 : That upon you may come all the 
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viispAsiAif, righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood 
A-B/fo. of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zachatia^, son 
(Td^) ^ Sarachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. In favour of this interpretation, it is 
■ alleged, that it makes the list of righteous men 

slain by the Jews more comprehensive, than if we 
applied the passage to any other Zacharias. Baruch 
and Barachias, it is said, are the same names ) nor 
should we wonder that Christ speaks of Zacharias 
as already slain, because it is agreeable to the 
prophetic language to use a past for a future tense. 
On the other hand, it is asserted, that Zacharias 
was not killed by the Zealots between the Temple 
and the altar, but in the middle of the Temple ; 
‘also, that there is no proof that he was a Christian, 
and that it is not probable that our Lord would have 
selected one of the Jews, who were then in a state of 
rejection^ to close a catalogue of holy martyrs. 

The Idumeaiis, observing that they had been 
imposed upon respecting the state of affairs at 
Jerusalem, and beginning to feel disgust at the 
cruel scenes which they daily witnessed, resolved 
to return home j and before their departure, they 
liberated about two thousand of the people from 
prison. As soon as they had gone, the Zealots, freed 
from all restraint, shed the blood of the citizens with 
less scruple than before, and suffered no one to live, 
from whose courage or rank they apprehended any 
opposition. The ambition, however, of John of Gis- 
chala, created a disunion among them ; for, being 
desirous of usurping the supreme power, he per- 
Isuaded the most profligate of the Zealots to support 
his claims, and acknowledge him as their leader. 
He and his adversaries watched each other with 
jealousy, but seldom resorted to open violence j they 
strove, however, who should commit the greater 
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oppression and plunder upon the wretched citizens, vespa^an, 
many of whom were glad to escape fpom their a.d.to. 
tyranny by fleeing to the Romans. (rD"^) 

The strong fortress of Masada, which was not 
far from Jerusalem, was in the possession of a band 
of assassins and robbers, who, observing the inac- 
tivity of the Romans and the seditions of the' Jews, 
made a nocturnal assault, during the feast of the 
Passover, upon the town of Engaddi. The inha- 
bitants, not having time to arm themselves, fled in 
confusion 5 but about seven hundred women and 
children, who could not effect their escape, were 
put to the sword. The assassins, having plundered 
the town, returned to Masada, and afterwards 
attacked the neighbouring villages, and devastated* 
all the surrounding countr}'. They were continually 
joined by numbers of men of desperate characters ; 
and when they were combined, though they did not 
amount to an actual arm}', yet they formed a band 
of freebooters powerful enough to attack cities, and 
ravage all Judaea. As soon as they perceived any 
danger of being overpowered by their enemies, they 
fled from the encounter. 

The ofiicers of Vespasian, hearing of the dreadful 
anarchy which prevailed at Jerusalem, advised him 
to march against the city without delay, aj;id attack 
the Jews while they were enfeebled by their con- 
tentions with each other; but he did not concur 
with them in this opinion, declaring, that the 
presence of an hostile army would probably induce 
their enemies to unite for their common defence, 
and that it was better to suffer them to destroy one 
another by their fatal seditions. * At the beginning 
of spring, he marched from Caesarea to take pos- 
session of Gadara, the chief city of Pdrsea, the • 
principal inhabitants of which had sent ambas- 
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Vespasian, sadors to him, offering' to surrender it into his 
a.'d*7o. hands. He entered it on the fourth of March 
(Td^) resistance, the party who would have 

opposed him being quite unprepared for his ar- 
• rival, and being obliged to retreat precipitately 

before him. They had time, however, to murder 
Dolesus, one of the most eminent citizens, who 
appeared to be the projector of the plan for sur- 
rendering the city to the Homans. Vespasian, 
returning to Caesarea, left Placidus, with three 
thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry, to 
pursue the war on the eastern side of Jordan. 
With these troops Placidus followed the Jews 
who had escaped from Gadara, and defeated them 
at a village where they ventured to rally their 
forces and offer battle. After this engagement, 
multitudes of his enemies, fleeing in consternation 
from all, quarters, assembled on the bank of the 
Jordan, intending to pass over to Jericho, but were 
prevented by the rains that had swollen the stream. 
He slew about fifteen thousand of these by the 
sword, and forced an immense number to leap into 
the river, where they were drowned. He after- 
wards extended his victories over all Perma, as far 
as the Dead Sea. 

Vespagjan, having heard of the revolt of Vindex 
in Gaul, was most anxious to terminate the war 
in which he was engaged. He marched, therefore, 
from Caesarea, and having captured Antipatris and 
other cities, advanced to Emmaus, which was about 
sixty furlongs from J erusalem, and there commanded 
the fifth legion to encamp. He then penetrated 
into the centre of Idumea, and, having ravaged 
that country, returned to Emmaus ; and on the 
• third of June he took possession of Jericho, which 
the greatest part of the inhabitants had deserted. 
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Josephus relates, that n^hen he came to the Dead veppasian, 
Sea he made trial of the extraordinary property of a.d.to. 
its waters, in which the heaviest bodies were said 
to be incapable of sinking’. He ordered some per- 
sons, w^ho could not swim, to be thrown into the 
sea with their hands tied, and it is reported, that 
they all of them floated in the miraculous element. 

Nearly all places, except Jerusalem and a few 
fortresses, had been now subjugated by the arms of 
Vespasian; and as he was meditating an attack upon 
that city, he M'as informed of the death of Nero. 

This intelligence suspended his operations; and, 
when he heard that Galba had been elected em- 
peror, he sent his son Titus to offer his allegiance 
to him, and to receive directions respecting th4 
prosecution of the war. 

Meanwhile anew tyrant and a fresh sedition had jos. n<n. jud. 
arisen to afflict the miserable inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem. Simon, the son of Gioras, was an aspiring 
young man, inferior to John of Gischala in cun- 
ning, yet surpassing him in courage and bodily 
strength. At the commencement of the war he 
had plundered the district of Acrabatene, and com- 
mitted great excesses there, until he was expelled 
by the troops which Ananus sent against him. 

He afterwards joined the robbers, who had taken 
possession of Masada; but, as their enterprises 
were too confined to satisfy his ambition, he left 
them, when he was informed of the death of Ana- 
nus, and retired to the neighbouring mountains, 
where he assembled a powerful force, composed of 
slaves to whom he offered freedom, and aban- 
doned characters who were allured by his promises 
of reward. With these troops he every day 
became more formidable to the inhabitants of the ‘ 
villages and cities which surrounded him ; and he 
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VEspAgiAN, did not disg^uiae that it was his intention to make 
a.d. 70 . himself master of Jerusalem, as soon as his men 
(Td^) sufficiently trained for the assault. The 

Zealots, alarmed by his increasing' power, were 
< anxious to crush him immediately, and therefore 
marched from the city to give him battle; but 
they were defeated, and returned home with dis- 
grace. 

Simon resolved, before he attacked Jerusalem, to 
undertake the conquest of Idumea ; and marching 
to the borders of that country with twenty thou- 
sand men, he fought a battle, which was obstin- 
atelj'’ contested the whole of the day without any 
decisive issue on either side. In a subsequent ex- 
pedition he was so powerfiillj' aided by the trea- 
chery of one of the Idumean chiefs, that the army 
of his enemies dispersed before him, and he entered 
their coivitr}-^ without opposition. He took Hebron, 
which was said to be the most ancient city in 
Palestine, and more ancient than Memphis in 
Egypt, having been founded about two thousand 
three hundred years. It contained the tomb of 
Abraham, which was built with fine marble, and 
was of beautiful workmanship ; and not far from 
the city was a large turpentine tree, which, ac- 
cording tp tradition, had existed there since the 
creation of the world. Having gained consider- 
able booty at Hebron, Simon traversed all Idumea, 
and desolated the whole countrj' with the multi- 
tude of his rapacious followers ; for he had now 
forty thousand men, besides those who carried arms, 
whom it was difficult to satisfy with provisions, 
and who changed ‘every place they visited into a 
desert. 

The Zealots, afraid to attack him again in open 
battle, laid an ambuscade, by which they got pos- 
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session of his wife and caiTied her with great ex- vbspasiam, 
ultation to J erusalem, imagining that hb would be a. d. 70. 
disposed to treat with her captors, and willing 
for her sake to desist from hostilities. But the 
accident, instead of softening his heart, filled him 
with revengeful fury j and, bringing his troops 
close to the city, he seized all persons whom he 
found without the gates. Some of these he killed 
in a barbarous manner ; he cut off' the right hands 
of others, and, sending* them back into the city, 
eonimauded them to tell the inhabitants that, unless 
they restoi*ed his wife, he would, according to his 
most solemn oath, punish them all with equal 
severity, without any regard either to their age or 
innocence. This violent threat, and the power which 
he possessed to put it into execution, so alarmed 
them that they surrendered his wife, and he re- 
turned to commit fresh depredations in Itlumea. 

He was not long absent; and, after having driven 
many of the Idumeans before him into Jerusalem, 
he surrounded the walls, and commenced the sieg*e 
of the city. In the mean time the cruelty of John, 
and the atrocious excesses which he tolerated in 
his Galilean followers, were the causes of fresh 
bloodshed. The Idumeans who were in his army 
rebelled against him, and, having killed many of 
the Zealots, plundered the palace in which he had 
amassed the spoils of the oppressed citizens. He 
and his adherents were obliged to take refuge in 
the temple ; and the Idumeans, fearful that they 
might sally down and set the city on fire, con- 
sulted with the chief priests, and resolved to admit 
Simon into the city, in order to protect themselves 
from their fuiy. Simon, therefore, receiving a 
deputation of the citizens, which was libaded by * 
Matthias the high priest, entered Jerusalem with 

VOL. II. p 
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vbspasian, all the arrogfance of a conqueror. The people hailed 
A. ».* 7 o. him as their deliverer; but they soon felt that his chief 
(aV^) concern was to strengthen his own arbitrary power, 
and that they had rashly subjected themselves to 
the domination of two tyrants instead of one. He 
commenced some assaults upon the Temple ; but 
though his troops were superior in number, they 
' were repulsed by the Zealots, who possessed great 

advantages in the height and strength 6i the sacred 
edifice. 

Jos. Bell. Jud. Vespasian, occupied by the important revolu- 
tions which were taking place in the Roman 
empire, made but little progress in the Jewish war 
(a. d. 69 .) during the year 69. His son Titus, whom he had 
sent to congratulate Galba upon his elevation, 
returned to him at Cmsarea, having heard in 
Greece of the death of that unfortunate prince. 
On the fifth of June he put his army in motion, in 
order to reduce those few places which had not 
yet submitted to his attacks. He advanced as 
far as Jerusalem, taking many prisoners on his 
march ; and his lieutenant Cerialis ravaged Upper 
Idumea, and burnt the ancient city of Hebron. 
Jerusalem, and the three fortressess of Herodium, 
Masada, and Macherus, which were occupied by 
bands of robbers, were the only places that defied 
his arms ; and these he was obliged to overlook 
for the present, being proclaimed emperor (as we 
have already related) in the month of Juty, 
and having to maintain his pretensions against 
the formidable armies which supported Vitellius. 
Leaving Caesarea he visited Beiytus in Phoenicia, 
where he received- many embassies from the people 
of Syria and other provinces. In that city, also, he 
. held a council of his friends and ofilcers ; and, 
having commended the valour of Josephus at 
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* Jotapat, and declared that the prediction which he vespabiak, 
had uttered had' proved to be true and of a divine a.». 70. 
character, he ordered him to be set at liberty, 

Titus, wishing to manifest his favour towards the 
captive, requested that his chains might he broken 
in pieces, which was a distinction shown to those 
who had been unjustly deprived of their freedom. 

Vespasian did not deny him this privilege, and he 
was liberated with every mark of honour. 

The Jews, instead of composing their differ- Jos. BeU. jud. 
ences and concentrating their force during the'^’ 
respite which the Homans allowed them, weakened 
themselves every day by the havoc of intestine 
warfare. Eleazar, a man of considerable power 
among the Zealots, was so offended witli the inso- 
lence and tyranny of John, that he seceded from 
him, and established himself with more than two 
thousand men in the inner court of the Temple. 

In this situation he had abundance of provisions, 
which had been deposited there for sacred pur- 
poses, and had also the advantage of standing 
upon more elevated ground than his adversary 
John. The Temple, therefore, and the city now 
became the scenes of continual conflict between 
three infuriated leaders. Simon, who enjoyed the 
range of nearly the w^hole of Jerusalem, endea- 
voured to eject John from his sacred citadel, but 
was not successful in his assaults. John was often 
exposed, at the same time, to the attacks of both 
Simon and Eleazar ; and, althoug’h he could re- 
pulse the former with darts thrown by the hand, 
he was obliged to employ engines of war int ordpr 
to reach the enemy who was above his head. In 
the midst of their united contests, both Jews and 
strangers were allowed to visit the Temple, and . 
offer sacrifice as usual ; but they did so at the 
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, peril of their lives, for, in the performance of their ' 
religious fites, they were often struck with the 
weapons sent from the engines of John, and the 
most sacred parts of God^s Temple became deluged 
with blood, and polluted with dead bodies. When 
the attacks of Eleazar were intermitted on account 
of the drunkenness or fatigue of his followers, 
John used to descend into those parts of the city 
which were open to irruption, and burn" the houses 
where corn and other provisions were collected. 
After he had retreated, Simon commenced a simi- 
lar work of destruction. Thus, all the places 
around the Temple were demolished, and the stores 
of provisions, which would have enabled them to 
rfesist the horrors of famine accompanying a siege, 
were consumed by them with as much wanton fury, 
as if they had been fighting against their own 
country, and intended to assist the designs of their 
invaders. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Titv^ prepares for the siege of Jerusalem . — 

Brief description of the City and the Temple . — 

Titus advances to Scopus, and the Jems attach 
his troops on Mount Olivet. — Eleazar is sur- 
prised in the Temple, and his troops are re- 
united to those of John. — Titus clears the 
ground, and, advances his whole army within two 
furlongs from the city, — Captures the first mall 
on the northern side. — Captures the second, and, 
after losing it through his clemency, retakes it in 
a few days. — Endeavours to persuade the Jems 
to surrender, but without effect. — A, grievotis 
famine begins to desolate Jerusalem. — Titus cap- 
tures and crucifies a great number of the strag- 
gling Jems. — T](c Jews destro'y the mou/nds and 
works which the Romans had, erected with great 
labour. — Titus encompasses the city with a wall, 
which is built in three days. — The famine in- 
creases, and destroys immense numbers of the 
besieged. — Cruelties of Sirnon and his^ followers. 

— Sacrilegious conduct of John. — The miserable 
fate that bfell many of those who deserted to 
the Romam. 

Vespasian, being acknowledged emperor in all Vespasian, 
parts of the Roman dominions, was surrounded at a. d!*7o. 
Alexandria by immense multitudes of P®opH 
who came to offer him their congratulations upony.i'. 
his extraordinary advancement As it was not 
compatible with his new dignity to return to 
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VBBPAsiAir, Judeea, he invested his son Titus with ftill autho- 
a.d. 70 . rity to finish the Jewish war; and Titus marched 
' * ’ from Alexandria to Caesarea, in order to prepare his 

forces for the opening* of the campaign. He had 
the command of the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth 
legions, which had seiwed under his father in 
Judaea ; and of the twelfth, which, having been 
defeated under Cestius, was anxious to obliterate 
the memory of its disgrace. He was also accom- 
panied by five thousand troops selected from the 
armies that guarded Alexandria and the banks of 
the Euphrates. His auxiliary forces were numer- 
ous; the kings Agrippa and Sohemus added 
dignity to his retinue; and Tiberius Alexander, 
the late governor of Alexandria, was present in 
order to assist him with his counsel. Many per- 
sons from Home and Italy eagerly offered their 
services, hoping to ingratiate themselves with a 
youthful prince, whose mind was not yet occupied 
with predilections *. Josephus, the Jewish histo- 
rian, also accompanied him, and became an eye- 
witness of the dreadful catastrophe which he was 
destined to record in his writings. 

Jerusalem was built on three hills — Mount 
Sion, which contained the Upper City, Mount 
Acra, which contained the Lower, and Mount 
Moriah, on which the Temple was reared. In some 
places the city was surrounded with deep and 
impassable vallies, and here a single wall was 
considered sufficient for its protection ; but in other 
parts, less defended by nature, it was enclosed with 
three walls. On all these walls, strong and lofty 
towers were erected at proper distances. One of 
them, called Psephinus, was seventy cubits high, 
and ftrom the top of it Arabia might be seen 

* Adhuc vcunium, — ^Tac. 
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on the east, and the whole extent of Palestine on vbbpasian, 
the west as far as the sea. The three towers which a. d*7o. 
Herod the Great built, and which he called Hippi- 
cus, Phasaelus, and Mai'iamne, from the names of 
his friend, his brother, and his wife, are pronounced 
by Josephus to have been incomparable for their 
magpaitude, streng’th, and beauty. They were not 
merely fortifications, but were provided with 
splendid apartments, and were constructed of 
white marble, the pieces of which were twenty 
cubits long and ten broad, and were united with 
so much exactness, that their joints were scarcely 
visible. Contiguous to these was a royal palace, of 
great dimensions, fortified with walls and towers, 
containing chambers in wliicb a hundred guests 
could sleep, surrounded with colonnades, groves, 
and canals, and embellished witli sumptuous furni- 
ture, and utensils of gold and silver. , 

The sacred Temple was not only the most beau- Jos. Am. xv. a. 
tiful, but one of the strongest edifices in J erusalem. 

The interior of the outer court was surrounded with 
cloisters, adorned with three rows of pillars on the 
north, east, and west sides, and on the south side 
with four. These pillars, though each was formed of 
a single piece of white marble, were twenty-five 
cubits high, and in the centre of the southern cloister 
they rose to double that height. The roofs of the 
cloisters were framed of cedar, and if any person 
looked down from the top of the highest one on the 
south, the elevation was sufficient to make him dizzy, 
and his eye could not penetrate to the bottom’ of 
the valley, which lay beneath him. Although nine 
of the gates of the Inner Temple were covered with 
silver and gold, yet they were surpassed by the tenth, 
which was called the Beautiful Gate% and was- 

* Acte, iii. 2. 
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Vespasian, made of Corinthian brass. The front of the Holy 
A. D. 70. Place was richly embellished with plates of gold, 
which, when struck by the rays of the morning 
sun, gave a dazzling reflection, that compelled the 
spectator to turn away his eyes. Those parts 
which were not gilded were of so exquisite a 
whiteness, that the edifice appeared at a distance 
like a mountain of snow. At the north-west 
corner of the outer court rose the ' tower of 
Antonia, which Herod the Great had so called in 
honour of the Roman triumvir. It was built on a 
steep rock fifty cubits high, which was overlaid 
with smooth stones, in order to render it more 
inaccessible. The tower itself was forty cubits 
high, and was strengthened with other towers at 
each of its four corners, one of which, overlooking 
the temple, was seventy cubits high. The fortress 
contained^ all the luxui’ies and conveniences of a 
palace, and before the war was occupied by a 
garrison of Roman soldiers, who could descend 
thence by passages into the cloisters of the Temple. 
This brief description will be suificient to enable the 
reader to understand the operations of the siege. 

Titus advanced against J erusalem in the begin- 
ning of April ; and when he was about thirty fur- 
longs froin it, he marched forward with a select 
body of six hundred cavalry, in order to recon- 
noitre the strength of the city, and ascertain the 
disposition of the inhabitants, who, he had heard, 
were desirous of averting the miseries of war, but 
%vefe overawed by the tyranny of their rulers. As 
lie was proceeding without any apprehension of 
danger, he was suddenly surrounded by the Jews, 
who cut him off with a few others from the rest of 
•the troop. * With instant resolution, he spurred his 
horse through the midst of his enemies, and. 
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though protected with neither helmet nor cuirass, vbspabian, 
escaped unhurt from the’ multitude of .darts that a.d. 7 o. 
were aimed at him. Two of his companions being v— ^ 

slain, the rest retreated to their camp, and the 
Jews were elated by the petty advantage which 
they had gained. On the following day, Titus 
advanced with all his troops to Scopus, which was 
distant only seven furlongs from .1 erusalem on the 
north side. * He ordered two of his legions to en- 
camp there, and another at a short distance in the 
rear : the tenth legion was to take its station on 
Mount Olivet, which was on the east of Jerusalem, 
and separated from it by the valley of Cedron. 

The Jews, astonished at the rapid progress of their 
enemies, resolved to attack this "tenth legion j and 
by falling upon it unexpectedly, while many of the 
Romans were without their arms and engaged in 
the work of fortifying their camp, they* created 
great panic and confusion. Titus, apprized of the 
danger which threatened the legion, hastened with 
some troops to its succour, and, having rallied the 
fugitives, attacked his enemies in flank, and com- 
pelled them to retreat across the valley. The Jews 
continued the fight with obstinacy until noon j after 
which, Titus placed a guard to prevent any further 
assault on their part, and ordered the spldiers of 
the tenth legion to return to the mount, and 
proceed with the fortification of their camp. The 
Jews, imagining that their enemies intended to 
flee, made a fresh onset, and attacked the Roman 
guard with such impetuosity, that they broke their 
ranks, and forced them to retreat up the mountaim 
Titus, with a few of his bravest men, had to sustain 
the whole fury of the assailants. The soldiers of 
the tenth legion, who were on the top of the moun- • 
tain, beheld with consternation the sudden flight of 
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Vespasian, their coinrades j and it was not until they saw the 
A. b*7o. imminent 'peril of Titus, that they had sufficient 
— ' courage to renew the battle. The shame of desert- 
ing their prince and commander at length carried 
them into action, and enabled them to drive the 
Jews a second time beneath the shelter of their 
fortifications. 

After these engagements on Mount Olivet, the 
Jews and Romans abstained for a short time from 
attacking each other. During this interval the 
feast of the passover occurred, and on so solemn an 
occasion Eleazar ventured to open the gates of the 
Inner Temple, and allowed his countrymen to pay 
their customary adoration to the God of their 
fathers. The crafty John sent a band of his follow- 
ers, who, having gained admission under pretence 
of devotion, suddenly threw aside their gannents, 
and showed themselves armed and prepared for 
battle. The followers of Eleazar, seized with sudden 
terror, did not await the conflict, but, fleeing on all 
sides, concealed themselves in the subterranean 
parts of the temple. The inoffensive citizens, who 
were assembled around the altar and the sanctuary, 
were wounded and trodden under foot, and many 
were slain from motives of private revenge with 
which the assailants were actuated. Although the 
innocent were insulted and destroyed, the followers 
of Eleazar were pardoned when they re-appeared 
from their places of concealment. They amounted 
to two thousand four hundred men, and continued 
to bear arms under him as before ; but they ceased 
to be* a separate band, being placed under the su- 
preme command of John. Thus, the faction of 
Eleazar was destroyed, and J ohn became master of 
the Inne'r as well as the Outer Temple, while Simon 
tyrannized over the inhabitants of the city. This 
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last chief had ten thousand men under his com- tespasiait, 
mandj besides five thousand Idumeans : •John had a.d.*7o. 
six thousand, in addition to those who had joined ' — « — ' 
him with Eleazar. These are all the regular troops 
mentioned by J osephus ; but the city was crowded 
with an immense number of residents, who had 
flocked thither on account of the passover, many 
of whom wpuld be vigorous defenders of a for- 
tified town, although they might not be formidable 
soldiers in an open plain. Tacitus says, that arms 
were in the possession of all who could carry 
them, and that the women were inspired with the 
same resolution as the men — to die rather than 
suffer exile from their beloved country. 

Titus emplo)'^ed his troops for four days in level- 
ling and clearing the ground between Scopus and 
Jerusalem. The hedges and walls, wduch sur- 
rounded the gardens, were demolished, the trees 
were cut down, and the hollow and precipitous 
places were made convenient for the approach of a 
large and cumbersome army. While he was en- 
gaged in this necessary work, part of the Jews 
pretended that they were expelled from the city by 
their countrymen, while others, standing upon the 
walls, proclaimed their readiness to accept of terms 
of peace, and to open their gates to tha Homans. 

As Titus had on the preceding day made overtures 
to them, which had been haughtily rejected, he 
suspected the artifice which they were now prac- 
tising; but the foremost of his troops, devoid pf 
similar caution, marched hastily to the walls, 
where they were assailed with stones and llartS, 
and did not effect their retreat until many of their 
comrades had been killed or wounded. Provoked 
by this disaster, he threatened to put to death the * 
soldiers who had presumed to fight without the 
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Vespasian, orders of their commander ; but as it was danger- 
A. D. 70. ous to punish so great a number, he allowed him- 
self to be softened by the entreaties of the rest of 
the troops, who sued for their forgiveness. As soon 
as the ground was made sufficiently accessible, he 
advanced his whole army, until he was only 
two furlongs distant from the city. He himself 
pitched his camp opposite the tower of Psephinus, 
which was on the north-west corner of the wall : 
a detachment of his army was placed at the tower 
of Hip icus, a litt’e fi’rther on the north j while 
the tenth legion remained in its former station on 
Mount Olivet, the very spot where Christ had pre- 
dicted to his disciples the destruction of the magni- 
iioent buildings of the Temple*. 

Titus having reconnoitred the wall, and discovered 
the part that was least defensible, ordered his 
soldiers to cut timber, and raise mounds against it. 
The troops of Simon brought forth the engines, 
which had been taken from the army of Cestius, or 
found in the castle of Antonia ; but they were so 
inexpert in the use of them, that they inflicted but 
little injury on their adversaries. The Homans on 
the contrary shot stones, which weighed a talent, 
and were carried the distance of two furlongs with 
irresistibly impetuosity. When they found that 
the brightness of these stones enabled the J ews to 
distinguish their approach, and to guard against 
them, they took the pains to blacken them, in 
order that they might be less easily discerned. 
As soon as their mounds were completed, they at- 
tacked the wall with so much noise and violence, 
that the besieged were terrified by the urgent 
danger, and thought it prudent to forget their in- 
• testine qdarrels. Simon gave public permission to 


* Matt. xxiy. 2. 
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the troops that were in the Temple, to ascend the Vespasian, 
wall, and John did not withhold his conisent. The a.d. 7 o. 
Jews, thus united, made vigorous sallies against ' — • — ' 
the works of the Ilomp.ns, and endeavoured to burn 
their machines; and on one occasion the}" had 
nearly succeeded, when Titus advanced with a 
body of horse, and killed with his own hand twelve 
of the foremost of the assailants. The wall gradu- 
ally yielded to the impression of the tremendous 
battering*-rams, and the Jews, wearied with fighting 
and watching, were less zealous in defending it, 
because they relied upon the two other walls which 
enclosed the city in that quarter. The Komans, 
therefore, entered the breach without opposition, 
and took possession of the first wall on the fifteenth 
day of the siege, which was about the twenty- 
eighth day of April. 

Titus now fixed his camp within the city, having 
made himself master of all the most northern parts, 
as far as the brook Cedron. The defence of the 
second wall was vigorously maintained by the 
Jews, the troops of both John and Simon taking 
their respective shares in the combat. The attacks 
of the besiegers, and the sallies of the besieged, 
were made continually during the day ; and night 
brought them but little repose, as the fear of some 
sudden assault would not allow them to disencum- 
ber themselves of their armour. Titus, however, 
made a breach in the second wall, five days after he 
had captured the first, and entered it with above a 
thousand of his troops. He would not suifer them 
to slaughter the citizens, nor to set fire to> their 
houses ; and he even forbore to widen the breach in 
the wall, vainly hoping to conciliate the Jews by 
his generous clemency. But the seditious, as- • 
cribing his conduct to fear rather than humanity. 
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vuspABiAii, slew such of their countrymen as dared to propose 
A. nfio. ^ surrender^ and made an attack upon the Bomans 
' — ^ — ' both within the wall and without it. Being- ac- 
quainted with the narrow and circuitous parts of 
the city, they overpowered the Bomans that had 
passed the wall, and compelled them to return with 
loss and confusion through the breach, which was 
not wide enough to allow them a precipitate re- 
treat. Thus Titus lost, by his humanity, the ad- 
vantage which he had gained by his valour. lie 
soon, however, recovered it ; for on the fourth day 
afterwards, which was the seventh of May, having 
repulsed the J ews, he captured the wall a second 
time, and oi’dered the whole of it to be destroyed. 

. Hoping that the Jews would by this time be 
convinced of the danger of protracting the siege, 
he allowed them a respite of several days, during 
which he reviewed his troops, and gave them the 
pay which was due to them. The Boman legions, 
splendid in their accoutrements, and tenible in 
their discipline and courage, were marshalled in 
glittering array before the devoted city, the inhabi- 
tants of which had leisure to survey the appalling 
spectacle from their houses, from their lofty Temple, 
and from the single wall which now separated them 
from their adversaries. With whatever secret fears 
the sight' might have inspired them, their seditious 
leaders would not suffer any desire of peace to be 
openly evinced ; and, therefore, on the fifth day 
Titus commanded his soldiers to begin the mounds, 
which would be necessary for the assault of the 
Upper City and the Temple. Those, who were 
selected to commence the works against the city, 
were opposed by the Idumeans and the other 
troops of. Simon ; while the assailants against the 
castle of Antonia and the Temple were encountered 
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by the soldiers of John. In both places the Jews vbspaman, 
were strong-er than the Bomans^ being assisted by a. d. 70. 
the elevated ground on which they stood, and ' • ’ 

having acquired, by practice, a considerable skill 
in the use of the engines for throwing darts and 
stones. With these they obstructed the besiegers 
in the raising of their works ; so that Titus again 
endeavoured to open some negotiation with them. 

Josephus was commanded to address them in their 
native language; and, although he w'as not admitted 
into the city, he harangued them before the wall, 
and assured them of the clemency which they would 
experience from the Boman general, if they were 
ready to abstain from their fruitless resistance. 

He appealed to many periods, of their national 
history, in order to convince them that they ought 
not to hope for victory, unless they were protected 
by God ; and that God would assuredly deny his 
protection to those, who had insulted him "by every 
species of crime and impiety. As a proof that the 
succour of the Almighty was withdrawn from their 
nation, he alleged that Siloam, and the springs 
without the city, which had nearly failed before the 
commencement of the siege, had emitted copious 
streams since the coming of the Bomans, not only 
supplying them and their cattle, but furnishing 
enough for the irrigation of the gardehs*. The 
same extraordinary event (he declared) had hap- 
pened formerly, when the city was captured under 
king Zedekiah. But these and all other argu- 
ments, wherewith Josephus endeavoured to save 
his countrymen from impending ruin, were freatq^ 
with derision by the most powerful part of the 


* Dion, on the conh'ary, says (Ixvi.), that the Romans sufieiK'd greatly from 
the scarcity of water ; but his mutilated account of the war cannot be fairly 
adduced in opposition to that of Josephus. 
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vbspasian, Jews, and some of them even assailed him with 
a.d.^ 70 . darts. 

Many of the people, however, were ready to 
forsake the city, on account of the grievous misery 
which they began to experience in it. They, there- 
fore, sold their possessions for a few pieces of gold, 
which they swallowed, and then deserted to the 
Eomans, who allowed them to depart wherever 
they pleased. The gold which they shallowed was 
voided from their bodies, and became the means of 
their future subsistence. 

Those who remained in the city were doomed to 
suffer not only the tyranny ^f their barbarous 
rulers, but the visitation of famine, which now 
began to aggravate the horrors of the siege. Many 
were content to sell all they had for a single mea- 
sure of wheat or barley, which, however, they could 
not eat , without fear of being surprised by some 
rapacious oppressor, who would tear it from 
their hands. The pangs of hunger, rending the 
closest bonds of natural affection, instigated chil- 
dren to snatch the victuals from the mouths of their 
parents, and parents from the mouths of their 
children. The seditious multitude broke into pri- 
vate houses in search of provisions, dashed the 
morsels of food from the lips of the famished, and 
inflicted, the most inhunfhn torments upon them in 
order to make them produce some pittance which 
they had concealed. Even the poor wretches, who 
had wandered from the city by night in order to 
collect, a few wild herbs, were compelled, after they 
had escaped the ^gilance of the Eoman guard, 
to surrender their petty booty to their merciless 
countrymen, and congratulated themselves that 
■ their blood was not shed at the same time. As to 
the richer class of citizens, they were sacrificed to 
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malicious and false accusations, being charged with vebpabian, 
some treasonable plot, or with an intention to A.^if70. 
desert to the Romans, in order that their property 
might be seized by the tyrants. Simon and John, 
though at enmit}'^ in other respects, maintained suffi- 
cient concord in their schemes of plunder ; for if one 
commenced the spoliation of any devoted victim, 
he graciously allowed the other to complete it. 

As the number of those who straggled from the 
city in search of food and plunder increased every 
day, Titus commanded his cavalry to watch for and 
intercept them. Some of them were soldiers, who 
were incited by a love of rapine to quit the walls ; 
but the greater part of them were poor citizens, 
who could not secretly desert in company wi^ 
their wives and children, and who would not leave 
their dearest kindred in the hands of barbarous 
oppressors- These unfortunate wanderers M^ere so 
numerous, that the Romans captured about five 
hundred of them every day j and as it was dan- 
gerous to liberate and difficult to guard them, Titus 
suffered his men to put them to an ignominious 
death. After being scourged and tortured, they 
were suspended on crosses; and the historian 
relates, that there were not crosses sufficient for 
the bodies, nor room sufficient for tlie crosses. 

Although the natural humanity of Titus made him 
commiserate these sufferers, yet he hoped, that 
such examples of severity exhibited before their 
eyes would intimidate the Jews, who e.illously 
rejected his proposals of mercy. • It vfaiied, hoV- 
ever, in producing any salutary effect; for the 
Jews artfully represented to their countrymen, that 
the persons they saw crucified before their walls 
were those who had deserted to the Romans, and • 
that such was the recompense for confiding in the 

VOL. II. Q 
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vbbpabiaw, promises of a treacherous enemy. Titus, thus 
A. D. 70. foiled, ordered that the hands of some of the cap- 
tives should be cut off, and that in this condition 
they should be sent back to the city, in order that 
they might apprize the besieged, that his vengeance 
was exercised against those only, who would not 
spontaneously trust to his mercy. The J ews, how- 
ever, with pertinacious infatuation, scorned every 
expedient that he could devise to bring them to 
submission, and imagined, while they were pro- 
faning the city and temple of God by their multi- 
farious crimes, that the mere possession of those 
sacred places would save them from destruction. 

The Romans, after continual labour for seventeen 
days, had succeeded, by the twenty-ninth of May, 
in raising four great mounds, two against the castle 
of Antonia, and two against the city wall. John, 
whose office it was to defend the castle, had caused 
a mine to be dug under the works of the besiegers ; 
and this being filled with combustible materials, 
and the beams which supported the earth being 
consumed by fire, the mounds of the enemy were 
precipitated into the chasm. The Romans were 
terrified at the smoke and flame, which they saw 
issuing from the ground, but made no attempt to 
extinguish the conflagration, as the mounds were 
already destroyed. Two days after this exploit, 
the soldiers of Simon, emulating the zeal of their 
comrades, made a furious sally against the other 
two mounds, on which the Romans had already 
fix%d their battering engines, and were making 
with them a dangerous impression on the wall. 
Three Jews, with an intrepidity not surpassed 
by any of their countrymen during the whole 
‘ siege, advanced with torches to the works of 
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the Romans^ and, notwithstanding the numerous vesfasiaw, 
assaults to which they w^ere expo^d, effected a.d. 70. 
their purpose of setting fire to the en^nes. The v— ^ 

Jews sallied from their walls, in order to spread 
the destructive flame, while the Romans hastened 
from their camp to extinguish it ; but the attack of 
the former was so impetuous, that they completed 
the destruction of the mounds as well as of the 
machines ‘erected upon them. Having routed the 
Romans in all directions, they pursued them even 
to their camp ; but the arrival of Titus obstructed 
their victorious career, and forced them to retreat 
into the cit3\ 

The Romans were greatly dispirited at seeing the 
fruits of their long and arduousr labour destroyed ■in 
the space of a few hours. Titus thought it necessary 
to deliberate with his officers on the best mode of 
pursuing the siege; and w'hile some a 4 vised him 
to make an assault upon the wall with his whole 
forces (for hitherto only part had been employed 
at one time) others considered it more prudent to 
surround the city with his army, and endeavour to 
subdue its unyielding defenders by famine. Titus, 
reflecting on the danger of one of these plans, and 
the tediousness of the other, resolved to encompass 
the city with a wall, which would enable him to 
conduct his operations with greater security, 
and prevent the Jews both from escaping, and 
from receiving any provisions into the city. A 
wall, therefore, was built, beginning from the 
place where Titus had pitched his own camp, and 
being carried round all those parts of Jerusalem 
which were not yet taken. Its circumference was 
thirty-nine furlongs, and it had thirteen forts for 
garrisoning the troops; yet so great* were the* 
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VEBPAsiAir, alacrity and diligence of the Boman soldiers^ that 
A.*i>f’ 7 o. they comple.ted the whole work in three days.* 

Jerusalem being enclosed on all sides, the famine 
extended its dreadful devastations among the inha- 
bitants. The houses, the lanes, and the streets, were 
filled with the dying and the dead ; and those, who 
had strength to wander about, were swollen as if 
they had been afflicted by dropsy, or had the ema- 
ciated appearance of spectres, more thah of living 
creatures. Amidst so much misery, a dismal silence 
reigned throughout the city ; there was little weep- 
ing or lamentation to be heard, for the sufferers, 
absorbed in their own intense wretchedness, could 
feel no sympathy for others, but, mournfully casting 
their eyes towards *the Temple, the God of which 
had now forsaken them, they died in mute and 
desperate anguish. The dead bodies accumulated 
so fast, t1;jat it became necessary to throw them 
without cereinonjr into the vallies around the city ; 
and the sight of so many putrefying corpses affected 
Titus with such horror, that he raised his hands and 
invoked heaven to witness, that he was not the 
voluntary author of this terrible destruction. It 
was computed, that, before the first of July, no less 
than an hundred and fifteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty dead bodies, had been carried out 
from a single gate of the city. This was a small 
portion of those who perished : many expired 
without any account being taken of them, and 
when it became troublesome to remove the bodies 
of ’the poor, they were piled together in large 
housesj which were shut up as if they had been 
sepulchres. 

* The render will remember the prophetic declaration of Christ concerning 
• Jeruailem ; Th§ days shall cmne upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast 
a trench about thee, and compass thee rmmd, and keep thee in on every 
side, Luke, xix. 43, 
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The tyrants and their followers did not in the Vespasian, 
least relent at the spectacles of misery and death a. d. 70. 
which suiTOunded them. Forcing' their way into 
the houses, they plundered the living and the dead 
of the clothes which covered them, wantonly lace- 
rated the corpses, or thrust their swords through 
some of the wretched creatures, who had not yet 
expired. But if any one, impatient of a lingering 
death, besought them to terminate his misery, they 
scornfully refused such a service, and left him to 
perish by the slow pangs of hunger. Simon, re- 
gardless of all gratitude as well as humanity, com- 
manded Matthias, one of the high priests, to he 
put to death, although it had been chiefl}" by his 
authority, that the people ha'd been persuaded’ to 
admit Simon into the city. This important service 
being forgotten, Matthias was doomed to die, 
under pretence that he was going to desert to the 
Romans, without being permitted to defend him- 
self against the charge. His three sons were con- 
demned to suffer with him, but a fourth had already 
escaped from the tyrants, and sought the protection 
of Titus. Matthias requested, as a small boon for 
having opened the gates of the city to Simon, that 
he would not constrain him to witness the execu- 
tion of his sons ; but the barbarous chief, deriding 
his parental feelings, ordered his three children to 
be slain before his eyes, and the bodies of them and 
their father to be cast away without burial. Many 
other persons of eminence were afterwards kjlled 
by Simon. His atrocities were rivalled by J ohn, 
who, having exhausted all other means of plunder, 
sacrilegiously melted the vessels that were used in 
the service of the temple, and the gifts which had 
been presented by Augustus and other foreigners! 

The wine and the oil, which it was usual to pour ou 
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VB8PA8IAN, the sacrifices, were distributed among his impious 
A. d.* 7 o. followers, wjio, as he averred, had a right to live of 
the Temple, while they fought for the Temple. In 
recording so many enormities of the Jewish leaders, 
Josephus is filled with indignant horror, and declares 
his belief, that if the Eomans had not been ap- 
pointed to chastise such monsters, some earthquake, 
or deluge, or such a destruction as visited Sodom, 
would certainly have consumed the city. He con- 
stantly ascribes the overthrow of Jerusalem to the 
heinous crimes of the inhabitants; and no one, 
unless he was enlightened by the predictions in the 
Gospel, could acknowledge the over-ruling power 
of God in that tremendous catastrophe with a 
deeper conviction, than that which is professed by 
the J ewish historian. 

The cruelty of their rulers, and the hon*ors of 
famine, coKstrained many of the Jews to desert to 
the camp of the besiegers ; but even there the 
destruction, from which they hoped to flee, awaited 
them in other forms. Some perished by devouring* 
too great a quantity of food, which their bodies, 
weakened by long abstinence, were unable to di- 
gest. Some were murdered on account of the 
gold which they had swallowed; for when the 
Arabians ajid Syrians, composing the auxiliai*y 
troops of the Homan army, were informed that the 
deserters came to them with this internal treasure, 
they laid wait for them, and cut open their bodies 
with greedy barbarity, killing about two thousand 
of them in a single night; even some of the 
Hcftnan* soldiers were guilty of this novel crime. 
Titus would have executed all the offenders, 
if they had not been too numerous to be made 
'examples of his just vengeance. He endeavoured, 
by threats and vigilance, to prevent a repetition of 
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such atrocities ; but avarice outweighed his autho- vkbpasian, 
rity, and many of the barbarians continued to ab.to. 
slaughter the deserters secretly, although they did 
not always find in their bodies the spoil which 
they expected. The dread of such a fate dimin- 
ished the number of desertions ; and the miserable 
Jews might lament, that there was no refuge from 
their enemies, who were intent upon their destruc- 
tion, both within and without the walls. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Titm orders fresh mounds to he raised, and takes 
the outer mall of the castle of Antonia. — A few 
days afterwards he takes the castle itself. — The 
daily sacrifice, offered in the Temple of Jerusor 
lem, ceases. — Engagement of the Romans and 
Jems in the outer court of the Temple. — They 
hum the mestern and northern cloisters of that 
court. — During the terrible famine a Jewish 
'moman hills and devours her own son. — The 
Romans attack the Inner Temple, and set fre to 
the cloisters in the court of the women. — The 
Holy House is set on fre without the knowledge of 
Titus, and is consumed notwithstanding all his 
efforts to preserve it. — A dreadful carnage is 
made of the Jews, and all parts of their Temple 
are destroyed. — The prodigies, portending the 
destruction of the Temple, recorded by Josephus 
and Tacitus. — Simon and John seek a parley 
with Titus, hut refuse to submit. — The Romans 
receive a great number of deserters, and, having 
made a breach in the wall, take possession of tits 
Tipper City. — The different fates of the captives, 
and the immense number of Jews mho perished 
in the siege. — John and Simon, after concealing 
th&rnselves in caverns, are forced to surrender 
to tite Romans. — Demolition of the city. 

vbbpasiak, Titus, not satisfied with the plan of merely block- 
a.^b.*7o. ‘sding- the Jews by means of the wall which he had 
V— ^ thrown round the city, ordered fresh mounds to be 
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raised for the purpose of assaulting the castle of Vespasian, 
Antonia. The Komans, in constructingr their for- 
nier works, had cut down all the trees that were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; and vi. &c. 
they were compelled to convey the timber, that was 
necessary for their present operations, from a dis- 
tance of ninety furlong’s. The plantations being" 
destroyed, and the g-ardens demolished, the envi- 
rons of Jerusalem presented a scene of utter deso- 
lation, and would scarcely have been recogmized 
by any one, Avho had admired them in their fonner 
verdure and beauty. The Romans, notwithstand- 
ing* the difficulty they experienced in procuring’ 
materials, completed four larg^e mounds in one- 
and-twenty days, and gfuarded them with the’ 
greater vigilance, as they were mindfiil of their 
former disaster, and considered that the issue of 
the war depended upon their present cireumspec- 
tion and valour. The besieged made a sally 
ag’ainst the works, before the battering-rams were 
fixed ; but, as they did not advance with their 
former unanimity and vigour, and their enemies 
were resolutely prepared for the encounter, they 
returned without any success. The Romans, when 
they began to work their engines, appeared to 
make no impression on the outer wall of , the castle 
of Antonia ; but, by the labour of sapping, they 
displaced four of its stones, and at night the wall 
fell down, being weakened by the concussion of the 
battering rams, and by the excavations which J ohn 
had formerly made under it when he destroyed the 
Roman mounds. The joy of the assailants at thi& 
unexpected success was soon diminished, when they 
observed that an inner wall had been raised by the 
Jews to oppose their progress. The attack of this ' 
second wall appeared so perilous an enterprise, 
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VBBPAsiAir, that Titus made an earnest appeal to the couragfe 
A. u.lfo. of his soldiers, and promised the hig’hest rewards 
to those ' who would undertake it. Sabinus, a 
Syrian, who was of mean statui'e, but possessed of 
the most heroic courage, voluntarily devoted him- 
self to the work, declaring* his readiness to die for 
his prince and commander. His courageous ex- 
ample was imitated by only eleven others, whom 
he led to the attack, and, having mounted the 
wall, was putting the Jews to flight, when he 
stumbled over a stone, and after his fall was over- 
whelmed by the darts of his adversaries. Three 
of his companions were killed, and the others, being 
covered with wounds, retreated to the camp ; for 
Titus, instead of 6ommanding his troops to second 
their valour, had left too much to their spontaneous 
courage, and allowed them to remain inactive 
spectators of the flght. 

Two days subsequent to this repulse, a small 
baud of Romans marched silently, about three 
o’clock in the morning, to the wall of the castle, 
and, having massacred a few of tljp guards, 
ordered a trumpeter, whom they had brought with 
them, to sound his instrument. The Jews, 
awakened by the terrible blast, fled in constema^ 
tion, theii; fear not allowing them to compute the 
small number of their adversaries. Titus, ad- 
monished and cheered by the same sound, hastened 
to the support of his victorious troops, and quickly 
n^ade himself master of the castle. The outer 
court of the Temple, which adjoined it, would also 
haveTallen into his possession, if the Jews had not 
by this time recovered irom their alarm, and 
hastened to the defence of the sacred precincts. 
The troo|)S of Simon and John, being united, fought 
with desperate valour, considering that utter 
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ignominy and defeat would follow the loss of the yESPAsiAN, 
Temple. Titus, therefore, who was accompanied 
by only part of his forces, was obliged to^ be con- ''~v— ^ 
tent with the conquest of Antonia j although he 
might probably have established himself in the 
court of the Gentiles, if all his soldiers had been 
animated with the courage of the centurion Julian. 

This brave warrior, when he saw the Homans re- 
tiring before their enemies, descended to the scene 
of combat, and forced the Jews to retreat to the 
corner of the inner com’t. While every one was 
amazed at his achievements, the nails in his shoes 
caused him to slip on the marble pavement of the 
temple, and his antagonists prevented him from 
rising again on his feet. He fiercely defended him- ' 
self in his recumbent position, and was at last killed 
in the sight of his comrades, who wanted the cour- 
age, and of Titus, who had not the power, to bring 
him the succour which his exploits had deserved. 

The castle of Antonia was taken on the fifth of 
July, and on the seventeenth* of the same month 
the daily sacrifice ottered in the Temple was 
omitted, as there was no one to perform the service. 

This cessation of their holy rites produced great 
sadness and dismay among the considerate J ews, 
as it seemed to portend the destruction i^hich was 
about to fall upon their sanctuary. J osephus, who 
had lately been wounded on the head while ex- 
horting his countrymen to submission, was again 
entrusted with a peaceful message from Titus, 
and commanded to inform John, that the sacrifices 
might be performed by any persons he pleasdd ttf 
select, and at the same time to beseech him not to 
pollute the Temple and destroy the city, but, if he 

* Tillemont thinks, that there is some eiTor in the text of Josephus, and 
that instead of the seventeenth we ^ould read the seventh or the tenth. 
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vebpabiak, was desperately resolved upon lighting’, to come 
A.D *70, out withes many men as he chose, and encounter 
the Homans. John scorned these proposals, de- 
claring, with infatuated presuin})tion, that J erusa- 
lem could not he taken, because it was God’s pecu- 
liar city. Many, however, of the principal Jews 
were persuaded that its destruction was inevitable; 
and though some v'ere afraid of deserting, others 
seized the first opportunity of escaping to the 
Romans. Titus received them with great humanity, 
and, knowing their abhorrence of pagan customs, 
allowed them to retire to Gophna, promising that, 
when the war was finished, he would re-iustate 
them in their possessions. The seditious, noticing 
' their disappearaiice, craftily alleged that they had 
been murdered by the Romans ; and Titus, in 
order to confute the calumny, sent for the men, 
and eTshibited them before the walls. The sight 
of them induced others to desert; but nothing 
could convince or soften the seditious, who, de- 
spising the appeals of their own countrymen, as 
well as of the Romans, converted the holiest parts 
of the Temple into a fortress, and filled its courts 
with heaps of dead bodies. 

Titus, having offered in vain to respect the 
sanctity pf the Temple and to preserve the place 
from destruction, was obliged to resort again to 
arms. Selecting the bravest of his troops, he 
commanded them to attack the guards of the Tem- 
ple at a late hour of. the night, hoping to surprise 
them, as before, in their sleep. But the Jews were 
^his'time more vigilant, and met their enemies with 
readiness and intrepidity. The darkness of night, 
and the narrow space in which they fought, cre- 
ated such confusion, that the combatants often 
slew friends instead of foes. The battle continued 
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with unabated fury until near mid-day, and though vespabian, 
the Homans were animated by a conspiousness a.d.^o. 
that Titus and their countrymen beheld ^their ex- ^ — ' 

ploits from the castle of Antonia, they could gain 
no advantage over their resolute opponents. 

After eight hours of obstinate fighting, victory had 
not rewarded their labours, but each side remained 
in the same position as before. 

Titus had* ordered that a broad road should be 
made to the castle of Antonia, in order that his 
legions might approach the Temple; and when 
this was completed, they began to raise their banks 
on the northern and western sides of the outer 
court. The Jews, finding themselves so closely 
assailed, set fire, on the twentjvsecond of July,, 
to the north-west cloister, which was contignous 
to the castle, and destroyed about twenty cubits of 
it. Two days afterwards, when the Homans began 
to bui’n part of the cloisters, the besieged calmly 
permitted the conflagi’ation to spread, and assisted 
in the demolition, until the castle w'as quite de- 
tached from the other buildings of the Temple. 

Every day the Holy Mount became the scene of 
fierce tumult and bloodshed ; and the contest 
seemed to be emblematical of the religious condi- 
tion of the two parties, the Jews striving with 
fruitless pertinacity to repel the Gentiles from the 
temple of God, which was now thrown open to all 
the nations of the earth. On the tw-enty-seventh 
of July the besieged, having placed the proper 
materials for ignition under the roof of the westeril 
cloister, retired, as if they were weary of defending, 
that part of the edifice. Many of the Homans, 
deceived by the stratagem, ascended by ladders to 
the deserted station, and on a sudden were terri- 
fied by the fiames, which issued against them on 
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ysspABiAH, all sides. Some were immediately destroyed by 
A. d*7o. their fury, and others were dashed to pieces by 
leaping from the lofty cloisters ; those who escaped 
the fire were surrounded and slain by the Jews, 
and some anticipated their enemies by plunging 
their swords into their own bosoms. Titus and 
the Homans below M'^ere condemned to see their 
countrymen perish without the power of rescuing 
them. A young soldier named Longus, whose 
courage had attracted the admiration of the Jews, 
was promised by them that his life should be 
spared, if he would voluntarily come down to them ; 
but, when his brother Cornelius advised him not to 
sully his own fame and that of the Romans by 
such a submission, he raised his sword and killed 
himself in sight of the two armies. Another 
soldier, whose name was Artorius, seeing himself 
nearly ^surrounded by the flames, called aloud to 
his comrade Lucius, and promised to make him his 
heir, if he would catch him as he leaped from the 
perilous height. The simple Lucius consented, 
but, instead of inheriting his property, was crushed 
to death beneath his weight, while Artorius him- 
self was saved. When the fire had expended 
its fiiry, the Jews cut off the remaining part of the 
western cloister from the adjoining buildingfs ; and, 
on the following day, the Romans burnt the whole 
range of the northern cloister, as far as the valley 
of* Cedron. Thus two sides of the outer court of 
the Temple were completely laid open. 

‘ In the mean time, the famine within the city 
uWaSiinstigating the wretched inhabitants to almost 
incredible atrocities. The smallest portion of the 
vilest food became the object of furious contest 
between friends and relatives. The robbers and 
the seditious citizens began at last to feel the 
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pang« of that dreadful necessity, to which they VEsrABiAir, 
had wantonly reduced their countrymen. They A.^Df7o. 
entered the same houses several times in the day, '■“v— ^ 
and searched the very dying, for fear they should 
be counterfeiting the agonies of death, in order to 
conceal some precious morsel of food. Such refuse 
was consumed, as in ordinaiy times the filthiest 
animals would loathe ; and shoes, belts, and the 
leather torn’from shields, were made to answer the 
inexorable cravings of hunger. These substitutes 
for food had been innocently used in many sieges ; 
but at Jerusalem one repast was prepared of so 
horrid a nature that, although it was not without 
precedent *, we trust it will never again have a 
parallel in the longest and darkest annals of 
human misery. Mary, the daughter of Eleazar, 
was a Avoman of eminent birth and ample property, 
and had resided in the country beyond Jordan, 
until the invasion of the Komans had compelled 
her, with many others, to seek refuge within the 
walls of Jerusalem. In this devoted city the cruel 
and rapacious soldiers despoiled her of all the 
wealth which she had amassed ; and, when the 
famine extended its ravages, they came to her 
every day to rob her of the food which she had 
provided. Infuriated by hunger, and the un- 
ceasing insult and persecution to which she was 
exposed, she conceived the horrible thought of 
murdering the infant son whom she was nourishing 
at her breast. Why (she argued within herself) 
should she preserve his life, which must either be 
spent in slavery under the Homans, or consumed 
by the slow torments of hunger, or destroyed by 

* According to Josephus, there was no record that such an atrocity had 
eyer been committed by the heathen nations ; but Scripture informs us, that 
it was not unprecedented in the history of the Jewish people. See 2 King^, 
yi. 29 ; Lament, iv. 10. 
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Vbspabian, the cruelty of the tyrannical citizens, which was 
a.d. 70. more to^be dreaded than either the fury of the 
' — ' — ' conquerors or the violence of the famine? Why 
should he not rather feed the wretched mother, 
who could no longer feed him, especially as such 
a death would be a provocation and defiance to her 
oppressors, and add to the Jewish name the last 
stain which was wanting to its infamy? Trans- 
ported by these diabolical ideas, she slew the off- 
spring of her own womb, and, having roasted the 
body, devoured one half of it, and concealed the 
othei’. When the robbers, in their daily visit, 
inhaled the smell of the unnatural repast, they 
threatened to murder her, if she did not instantly 
•produce the remnant of the food on which she had 
been regaling. “ I have not ” (she replied) “ I 
have not defrauded you of your share,” and she 
immediately showed them the mutilated limbs of 
her child. While they were fixed in a stupor of 
amazement, “ This ” (she exclaimed) “ is my own 
son, and my hands have killed him. Come, finish 
the banquet which I have begun. Surely jmu do 
not pretend to be more delicate than a woman, or 
more tender-hearted than a mother ; but, if you 
are really so fastidious, leave me to eat the remain- 
ing half of my victim, as I have already eaten the 
other.” The men, who were hardened by a famili- 
arity with the most barbarous actions, trembled at 
such an instance of maternal ferocity, and left the 
house in silent horror. The inimour of the mon- 
strous deed was quickly spread throughout Jeru- 
palem, and every one shuddered at living in a city 
which was so polluted, and envied the fate of their 
countrymen who had perished without witnessing 
the commission of such wickedness. The Bomans 
in general, when they heard the tragical story. 
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were incited to a still deeper hatred of their Jewish vbsp^ian, 
adversaries. Titus declared that the citj^ in which a. L 70. 
such a crime had been perpetrated, was too odious 
to he visited by the light of the sun, and ought to 
be destroyed from the face of the earth ; he pro- 
tested, however, as before, that it was not his im- 
placable rigour which had driven the Jews to such 
extremities, but that his offei’s of peace and for- 
giveness had been repeatedly scorned by them. 

Many readers, in considering the conduct of the 
wTetched infanticide, will probably be induced to 
believe, that she did not imbrue her hands in the 
blood of her son until she was driven frantic by 
almost intolerable sufferings. The parox3"sm8 of 
hunger, inflamed by the dail}’^ taunts and injuries 
of her merciless oppressors, seem to have destro3"ed 
the clear exercise of reason in her soul, before they 
extinguished the warmest feelings of natjire. It 
is to be remembered, however, that Moses * had 
threatened his countiymen, that when they apos- 
tatized from God, should eat the fruit of their 
own bodies, the ficsh of their sons and of their 
daughters, in the siege and in the straitness, 
wherewith their enemies should distress them. 

Christ also, in pointed allusion to similar afflic- 
tions, had said. Daughters of Jerus(^em, weep 
not for me, hut weep for yourselves and for your 
children. For, behold, the days are coming, in the 
which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and 
the wombs that never bare, and the paps which 
never gave suck, f 

At the begfinning of August the Romans’conf- 
menced battering the walls of the Inner Temple ; 
but when the prodigious size and the compact 
juncture of the stones seemed to defy the hssault of * 

* Deut. xxviii. 53. t Luko xxiii. 28, 29. 
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vbbpasian, their engines, they attempted to scale the cloisters 
a.d^to. which were situated between the gates. The Jews, 
having permitted part of them to ascend, attacked 
them with great fury, precipitated some of them 
backwards, and threw down the ladders which were 
crowded with armed assailants. Titus, grieved at 
such a sacrifice of his troops, gave orders that the 
gates should be set on fire j and the flames, after 
melting the silver with which they were covered, 
caught the wood, and at length spread their fury to 
the cloisters themselves. The Jews were so over- 
awed by the afflicting sight, that their efforts were 
paralyzed, and, standing in torpid amazement, 
suffered the fire to spread to the several cloisters of 
that part of the edifice, which was called the Court 
of the W omen. On the following day, which was the 
ninth of August, Titus commanded his men to extin- 
guish the fire, and consulted with his officers, whether 
the most revered parts of the temple, called the Sanc- 
tuary and the Holy House, should be burned down, 
or saved from the general destruction. Some declared 
their opinion, that, while those places existed, the 
J ews who assembled to worship there would always 
be fomenting rebellion. Others thought, that they 
ought not to be destroyed, unless the Jews obsti- 
nately defended them^ but when Titus declared, that 
it was not becoming to wreak their fury upon in- 
animate objects, and that the preservation of such an 
edifice as the Holy House would confer honour upon 
the Homans, the majority of his officers acceded to 
his generous sentiments. It was resolved, therefore, 
among the Roman chiefs, that in the assault, which 
was soon to be made, the sacred building should be 
preserved ; but the divine counsel, more powerful 
• than the^will of Titus or of any earthly potentate, 
had long ago decreed that it should be destroyed. 
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Early on the tenth of August, the J ews sallied vbspabias, 
from the eastern gate of the Inner Twnple, and a. d. to. 
attacked the Roman guards, who bore the onset 
with great courage, and, after contending for four 
hours, compelled them to retreat to their former 
position. Titus retired to his tent, imagining that 
hostilities had ceased for that day, and intending 
to storm the Temple the next morning with all his 
forces. TKe J ews, however, after a short repose, 
made another attack : the Romans again put them 
to flight, and in pursuing them some of the fore- 
most advanced as far as the Holy House. A 
soldier, finding himself in this situation, yielded to 
the impulse of his own fury, and, without waiting 
for the sanction of his officers, Sbized a brand, and, 
being' uplifted b}’’ one of his comrades, set fire to 
the devoted building through one of its windows. 

As soon as the flames arose, a messenger ran to 
inform Titus of the unexpected event; and the 
general hastened to the scene, followed by his 
officers, and soon afterwards by the soldiers of 
the several legions. He earnestly vociferated, and 
raised his hand, to his troops who were fig-hting 
with the Jews, in order to induce them to extin- 
guish the fire ; but his voice was drowned in the 
furious din and tumult, and his sign^s were un- 
heeded. The legions rushed into the Temple with 
such violence, that some of the men were trodden 
under foot, others were overwhelmed in the ruins 
of the smoking cloisters j but all were intent upjon 
havoc and bloodshed, and instigated their comrades 
to extend rather than quench the conflagfatiofti. 

Titus, accompanied by his officers, advanced into 
the most holy parts of the Temple, and was con- 
vinced by his own observation, that the fhme of its * 
beauty and splendour had not been exaggerated by 

as 
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Vespabian, 

1 , 2 . 

A. D. 70. 


the credulity of foreigners, or the partiality of the 
Jews themselves. As he found that the ^re had 
not yet reached further than the chambers which 
surrounded the Holy House, he hoped that the 
principal parts of the edifice mig’ht still he saved, 
and commanded that his soldiers should be beaten 
back, and restrained by violence, if they presumed to 
spread the devouring" element. But their animosity 
ag'ainst the Jews, and the fury with which they in- 
spired one another, were irresistible ; especially 
when they saw the g“old wherewith various parts of 
the costty structure wnre embellished, and believed 
that immense treasures were deposited within. Titus, 
in his benevolent zeal, hastened to repress their 
ragfe : at his departure one of the soldiers secretly 
set fire to a gfate, and in a short time the flames 
gnined such an ascendancy, that no further attempt 
was made to subdue them. 

The J en^s who were in the Temple uttered a 
piercing" cry of horror, when they first beheld the 
fire issuing" from that sanctuary, v'^hich they 
esteemed the most august and most holy place 
upon earth, in which all their feelings of venera- 
tion and piety were concentred, and with the 
preservation of which they had lately associated 
their strongest hopes of deliverance from the arms 
of their heathen invaders. The terrified spectators 
in the city returned the lamentation when they saw 
the hoi}' mountain enveloped in flames j and many, 
w][iose strength and power of utterance had been 
almost destroyed by the famine, opened their lips 
ohee more in shrieks of uncontrollable anguish. 
The hills around Jerusalem echoed the dreadful 
tumult, w'hich was mode by the noise of the irre- 
sistible flames, the crash of falling buildings, the 
shouts of the infuriated legions, and the groans of 
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those who sank into the conflagration, or were vbspasiam, 
transfixed by the sword. An unsparing carnage a. d. 70. 
was made of many thousands of the Jews ; for the ' — — ' 
Temple, it should be remembered,, was the place of 
worship not merely of a single city or province, but 
of a whole nation; and a great multitude had assem- 
bled in it this very day, trusting to the declaration 
of an impostor or enthusiast, 'who had promised 
them, that they should receive some extraordinary 
tokens of deliverance. The impious rulers had 
suborned manj’- false prophets, for the sake of 
reviving the hopes and supporting the courage of 
the people ; and now the end of their delusions had 
arrived. Josephus says, that the blood which was 
shed seemed sufficient to extinguish the fire, while 
the number of the slain appeared greater than that 
of the slayers, so prodigious were the heaps of dead 
that everywhere coiered the ground. •Old and 
young, women and children, soldiers and priests, 
were massacred indiscriminately. The seditious 
leaders with their troops fled, during the tumul- 
tuous conflict, into the outer court of the Temple, 
and afterwards escaped into, the Upper City. Some 
of the priests* defended the Holy House until the 
last moment, tearing up the spikes which were on 
the top of it, and hurling them at Ijie Homans. 

As the conflagration spread, two of the most emi- 
nent threw themselves into the flames, and the 
rest retreated to a wall, which was eight cubits 
thick, where they were able for a time to defy Jhe 
attacks of the Romans. Famine, however, com- 
pelled them to surrender in a few days, and Tifhs 
refused to spare their lives, alleging that priests 

* These priests must have entered the temple subsequently to the seven- 
teenth of July, because at that time there was no one of tlieir order to offer* 
the daily sacrifice. They, probably, as well as the people, were deluded by 
some false prophet to expect a miraculous deliverance from their enemies. 
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VEspAsiAif, ought not to survive the Temple in which they 
A.B. 70. served. M, the first assault, about six thousand of 
^ the mixed multitude who had been surprised in the 
Temple took refuge in one of the cloisters of the 
outer court ; but the exasperated Eomans set fire 
to it, and forced them to perish in its ruins. They 
began to burn all the cloisters, gates, and other 
parts of the spacious edifice, which had hitherto 
resisted their destructive attacks. Even the trea- 
sury chambers, v'here the J ews had deposited great 
stores of money, vestments, and Qther valuable 
property, were consumed. But the love of plunder 
was not quite absorbed in the rage of destruction j 
for the soldiers enriched themselves to such an 
extent, that in Syria the price of the pound weight 
of gold was diminished one half. 

Josephus relates, that the Holy House was burnt 
down on ithe tenth day of the month Lous, (which 
corresponds to our August,) and he adds, that 
on the very same day of the year it had been 
formerly destroyed by the Babylonians. Accord- 
ing to the tradition and custom of the Jews*, the 
destruction ought to be dated on the ninth rather 
than the tenth of the month ; but as the Inner 
Temple was burning on both of those days, the 
Jos. Bell. jud. difierence ,’s unimportant. Both Josephus and 
TM.’HiBt. V. Tacitus record some prodigies, which seemed to 
portend the awful event j but we smile at the 
Eoman historian, who remarks, that the super- 
stition of the Jews did not permit them to expiate 
these prodigies by the vows and sacrifices that 
Wtere customary in the pagan religion^ . A comet 

* See Lightfoot’s Fall of Jerusalem, Sect. 1. 

t His words are remarkable, as coming from a writer who is often digni- 
fied with the epithet of philosophical. Fvenerant prodigia, qum mque 
hostiis neque votia piare fas habet gens supersHtioni obnoxia, reUgum^bus 
ttdversa. — Hist. v. 13. 
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had been seen for a whole year; and, although vbspasiak, 
modern philosophy has taught us to regard such a a.d. 7 o. 
phenomenon with indifference, yet it was always 
viewed by the ancients as the harbinger of some 
fearful occurrence. A more extraordinary appear- 
ance was exhibited in the heavens, when, before 
sunset, chariots and bodies of armed men were 
seen traversing the clouds, and besieging cities. 

The Temple was disturbed by nocturnal miracles. 

At a late hour of the night, the altar and the Holy 
House were ^Hummed with a great lustre, which 
for the space of half an hour equalled the bright- 
ness of daylight. On another night, the eastern 
gate of the Temple, which was made of brass, and 
was so heavy that it required the strength 6f 
twenty men to shut it, appeared to open of its own 
accord, and the captain of the guard was sum- 
moned to witness the prodigy, and to see the gate 
closed again. At the feast of Pentecost, as the 
priests were going to perform their sacred functions 
in the Temple at night, they were terrified by a 
mysterious agitation and tumult, and afterwards 
heard the voice*, as of a multitude, saying, “ Let us 
depart hence.” A living and persevering prophet 
denounced to the Jewish people the calamities 
which were about to befall them. Jhis was a 
peasant named Jesus, the son of Ananus, who, four 
yeai’s before the commencement of the war, when 
his country was enjoying a prosperous tranquility, 
began suddenly, at the feast of Tabernacles, to ex- 
claim : “ A voice from the east, a voice from the 
west, and a voice from the four winds : & voice 

This, in the opinion of the eloquent Bossuet, was the voice of the de- 
parting angels. Les saints anges, protectvurs du temple^ declarhrent haute- 
mmt qu'ils Vahandonnoimt, parccque Vieu, qui y avoit Hnbli sa de-meure • 
durant tant dc siecles, Vavoit reprouvL — Discours sur THistoire Univer- 
selle. 
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vkspabian, a g'ainst Jerusalem, and a voice against the Temple : 

A. n.TO. a voice against the brides and the bridegrooms, and 
a voice against the whole people.” This melancholy 
proclamation was uttered by him, wherever he 
went, in the night as well as the day. The J ews, 
offended by his ominous words, brought him before 
Albinus, the Roman procurator, by whom he was 
severely scourged : but, instead of weeping or lam ant- 
ing for his own sufferings, he exclaimed at every 
stroke wliich he received, “Woe, woe to Jerusalem.” 
This too was the only reply which h^ made to all 
the interrogatories of Albinus, who at last dis- 
missed him as a madman or fanatic. With un- 
wearied zeal he continued for more than seven 
years to utter the same denunciation, and his cry 
was more than usually vehement at the great 
Jewish festivals. To those who relieved him with 
food, and to those who insulted him with blows, he 
made the same dismal response } and at last the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Romans was the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction, and the term of his own 
fate. For as he was walking round the wall 
earnestly exclaiming, “Woe to the city and Temple, 
and woe to the people,” he suddenly added, “Woe 
to me also,” and was immediately killed by a 
stone shot,, from one of the engines of the be- 
siegers. The conduct of this Jesus, in proclaim- 
ing his prophecy so many years before the war, 
and in repeating it with so much dauntless perse- 
verance, is certainly remarkable; but how little does 
his vague annunciation deserve to be compared 
with the clear and descriptive predictions of Jesus, 
the son of David*. All the prodigies related by 
Josephus, are scarcely of so much importance as his 
‘ testimony, that the Jews were incited to wage war 

* See Matt. xxiv. Luke, xxi. 
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with the Romans by a prophecy contained in their vespasiam, 
sacred writings, that about that time a nuler of the a. ofro. 
whole earth should arise from their country. This 
persuasion of the Jews is noticed by Tacitus and i3. " 
Suetonius, as well as Josephus, and all three 
historians allege that the prediction was verified in 
Vespasian, who was raised to the imperial dignity 
while he was in the distant land of Judma. Devout 
Jews might groan bitterly at the melancholy frus- 
tration of their pious hopes, if the loftiest spirit of 
prophecy had^been vouchsafed to their forefathers 
for the purpose of announcing the rise of Ves- 
pasian, who was not merely a heathen, but ap- 
peared in their country only with the sword in his 
hand, and as the desolator of th^ir cities. Scarcely 
any Jew but Josephus, who was corrupted by his 
admiration of, and gratitude to, the Romans, would 
apply to a hostile pagan the sublime pj;edictions 
relative to Messiah, the King, who was to be the 
glory of the people of Israel, as well as the 
spiritual ruler of the Gentiles. Christians, how- 
ever, are indebted to the authority of Josephus, 
and the Roman historians, for the incidental as- 
surance, that the age in which Christ actually ap- 
peared, was so nearly identical with that in which 
he was generally expected by the Jews., 

The Romans, having expelled their enemies from 
the temple, reared their idolatrous standards upon 
the once saci*ed spot, and offered adoration to them^ 
at the same time they saluted IHtus with the appel- 
lation of Imperator, in testimony of the joyful 
success which had crowned his arms. Sirndh afid 
John, who had fled into the Upper City, were at 
length so humiliated, as to desire a parley with 
Titus j and he did not refuse their petitioh. A con- ' 
ference was held across the bridge, which connected 
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vespabiak, the Temple on its western side with Mount Zion*. 
a.i>*7o. Titus, after upbraiding the Jewish chiefs with 
their pertinacity, which had been so injurious to 
themselves and their country, promised that he 
would still spare their lives, if they would lay 
down their arms, and surrender themselves to his 
mercy. They replied, that they were bound by an 
oath not to submit, but that if he would allow them 
to pass with their wives and children through the 
Roman fortifications, they would relinquish the 
city to him, and retire into the desert. Provoked 
at the audacity of men, who in their hopeless con- 
dition presumed to dictate their own terms to the 
conqueror, he declared, that he would no longer 
snow any mercy to the Jews, that he w’^ould attack 
them with all his strength, and not deviate from 
the strictest rules of war. His soldiers, therefore, 
having received permission to bum and pillage, set 
fire to various parts of the Lower City j but when 
the sons and brothers of Izates, King of Adiabene, 
and other eminent persons, sought his protection, 
he did not practise a cmelty which was alien to 
his nature, but merely detained them as prisoners. 
The seditious Jews carried away all the plunder 
they could collect in the Lower City, and spread 
the devastating fire with as much alacrity as the 
Romans themselves. They massacred about eight 
thousand of their own countrymen, who had taken 
refuge in the royal palace, and, lying in wait, slew 
al\ whom they found deserting to the Romans. 
Josephus once more expostulated with them upon 
the barbarity and madness of their conduct, and 
was again rewarded with their derision. 

^ * In most, I believe, in all the plans of Jerusalem which I have seen, 

Mount Zion is placed at the extreme south. This Is contrary to Scripture 
(Psalm xlviii. 2), and scarcely reconcilable with the histoi'y of Josephus. 
If the reader is curious in sacred topography, he may consult Lightfoot's 
Prospect of the Temple, ch. iv. , 
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The precipitous situation of the Upper City con- vbbpabiak, 
demned the Homans to the labour of .preparing a. d.* 70. 
fresh mounds^ which were erected principally v— ' 

on the western side of the wall. The chieis of 
the IdumeanS; foreseeing the destruction which 
menaced them, sent five of their countrymen to 
treat with Titus concerning a surrender ; but, after 
he had engaged to preserve their lives, the treaty 
was discovered by Simon, who slew the five mes- 
sengers, imprisoned the commanders of the Idu- 
means, and carefully watched the movements of 
their troops. But no vigilance could prevent the 
constant defection of those, who would rather trust 
the clemency of the angry Homans, than of their 
own comrades and country meii. Not only wad 
Titus willing to spare their lives, but his men had 
become weary of putting them to the sword; 
many, therefore, were sold as captives, although 
their numbers made their value exceedingly small ; 
and above forty thousand were permitted to dis- 
perse wherever they pleased. Two of the priests 
saved their lives by delivering to Titus the golden 
candlesticks, tables, phials, and other costly uten- 
sils of the Temple, together with the habiliments of 
the sacerdotal order, and stores of cassia, and 
other aromatic spices. The Homans, having com- 
pleted their mounds on the seventh of September, 
made an attack upon the wall ; and as soon as a 
breach was effected, the Jews, who retained but 
little spirit and energy for the combat, abandoned 
the defence as hopeless, and fled in great conftision. 

The two chiefs, Simon and John, might ' hafe 
fortified themselves in Hippicus and the other 
towers, which are described as impregnable, and 
where they could not have been compelled to sur- 
render except by famine; but, in the alarm or 
infatuation of their minds, they forsook these posts. 
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VB8PA8IAH, and endeavoured to force their way through the 
A-nfio. Roman line of circumvallation. Being repulsed 
in their feeble attack, thej'’ and their followers 
separated into difterent bands, and concealed them- 
selves in some of those subterraneous vaults, or 
caverns, with which the hills of Jerusalem seem to 
have abounded. The Romans, surprised at the 
easy termination of so obstinate a war, marched 
triumphantly into the cit}', slaying every one that 
they met, and setting hre to the houses ; but, when 
they entered the abodes of the conquered in search 
of plunder, they retreated with horror from the 
spec'acle of rooms full of the corpses of whole 
families, who had miserably perished by famine. 
They continued, however, the carnage until the 
evening, and the unwearied fire raged during 
the whole night. On the following day, which 
was the«, Jew'ish sabbath, Titus entered the city; 
and to this day, the eighth of September, the 
date of its capture is generally assigned. The 
victorious general was so amazed at the strength 
of the lofty towers which the Jews had deserted, 
that he declared the Romans had certainly been 
favoured by the assistance of God, who had insti- 
gated their enemies to relinquish such fortifi- 
cations, ag no strength nor art of man could 
overturn. 

As the soldiers were fatigfued with incessant 
slaughter, Titus commanded that they should spare 
such of the Jews as did not carry arms, nor offer 
resistance. This injunction was disobeyed with 
rfegai*d to the weak and the aged, who were slain 
as an useless multitude : all the rest of the Jews, 
who survived, were driven to the Temple, where 
‘ ‘ Fronto, dne of the friends of Titus, was to decide 
their fate. Those who had been gfuilty of robbery 
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and sedition were slain, upon the mutual accusa- vbspasian, 
tion one of another. The most tall and, comely of a.b. 7 o. 
the youths were selected to adorn the triumph of 
the conqueror j others, above the age of seventeen, 
were doomed to work in the Egyptian mines, or to 
perish by the sword, or by wild beasts in the 
amusements of the amphitheatre; but those who 
had not j^et attained that age were to be preserved 
for the miseries of slaveiy. While this adjudica- 
tion of their several fates was proceeding, eleven 
thousand of them were starved to death, either 
through the cruelty of the guards, or their own 
despair ; and the Homans, probably, were not very 
solicitous to preserve the lives of so many captives, 
whose sustenance was a burdeh to them. The 
number of those who were mac^e prisoners during 
the whole war is reckoned b}' Josephus at ninety- 
seven thousand, and of those who perished in the 
siege at eleven hundred thousand ; nor is it incre- 
dible that so many should be destroyed in a single 
city, if we reflect upon the havoc occasioned by 
the famine and the intestine tumults, and remem- 
ber that Jerusalem, according to a computation 
which was made of the paschal lambs, received 
within its walls above two millions and a half of 
worshippers fit to partake of the sacred feast of 
the passover, 

Simon and John, the principal authors of so Jua 

much unparalleled misery and destruction, did not 
escape unpunished. The latter of these chiefs, 
being destitute of food, soon emerged from the 
cavern in which he had concealed himself,' and, 
imploring the mercy of the victors, was suffered to 
live, but doomed to spend the remainder of his 
days in a prison. The Homans, pursumg their ’ 
enemies into their subterranean retreats, killed as 
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VBBPABiAir, many as they found, and eagerly sought, amidst a 
a.d! 70. mass of pi;itrid corpses, for the treasures which had 
'""v— ' been deposited there. In these caverns about two 
thousand of the Jews had perished, partly by their 
own hands, or the rage of one another, W princi- 
pally by famine. Simon, with a band of followers, 
maintained himself for several weeks under ground, 
and attempted to excavate a way which would lead 
him beyond the reach of the Romans. But when 
the labour proved insurmountable, and his provi- 
sions were exhausted, he issued forth on the site of 
the ruined Temple, arrayed in a white under-dress 
and purple cloak, as if the Romans were to be 
alarmed by such a spectacle. Being interrogated 
who he was, he desired to see the commander of 
the Romans, who was Terentius Rufiis, Titus 
having already quitted Jerusalem. Rufus placed 
him in chains, and sent him to Titus ; and, after 
having appeared in the trimnph of the victor at 
Rome, he was put to the ignominious death which 
his crimes had deserved. 

Titus, before his departure from Jerusalem, com- 
manded his troops to dig up and destroy all parts 
of the city, excepting the western wall, which was 
to serve as a garrison for the tenth legion, and the 
three towers of Fhasaelus,Hippicus, and Mariamne, 
which were to be left as evidences of the strength 
of the Jewish fortifications, and trophies of Roman 
valour. According to the Hebrew writers, Teren- 
tius Rufus * “ploughed up the place of the Temple, 
and the places about it;” and it is remarkable, 
that the greatest enemies of Christ should hear 
testimony to the literal accomplishment of his 
prediction, that one stone should not be left 

‘ * He is calted by them Turnus Rufus, the wicked one and it is probable 

that he completed the destruction which Titus begun. See Lightfoot’s Fall 
of Jerusalem, sect. 1 . 
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upon another*. Such was the destruction of vbbpasiak, 
Jerusalem, one of the most extraordin^ events a.d.to. 
in the civil or religious history of the world. ' 

The multitude of her inhabitants, the security of 
her natural position, and the strength of her lofty 
ramparts, seemed almost sufficient to defy the arms 
of her invaders, if the anarchy of her citizens had 
not introduced famine within her walls, and per- 
plexed all h*er counsels with discord and confusion ; 
and even under the lamentable misrule to which 
she had surrendered herself, she might many a time 
have accepted, without dishonour, the conditions 
which the Homan conqueror so readily offered. 

But her fall was predetermined by that Almighty 
Ruler, whom she had provoked ‘by her unpardon*- 
able crimes. After the overthrow and continued 
desolation of her Temple, her religious constitution, 
as established by God, necessarily ceased J;o exist ; 
and the experience of every succeeding century 
has demonstrated, with increasing clearness, that 
her precincts are no longer the favoured abode of 
the Most High, and that her children are no more 
His peculiar people. 

* Luke, xix. 44. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Titus protects the Jems at Antioch, and laments the 
destruction of Jerusalem. — He and 'Vespasian 
celebrate a joint triumph at Rome. — Joy of the 
citizens, mlicn Vespasian arrived at • Rome, and 
the care with which he laboured to restore the 
prosperity of the state. — Tjudlius Bassvs tahes 
the fortress of Herodium. — The citadel of Ma- 
chervs surrendered to him after the capture of 
Eleazar . — The laiuls of Judeea put to sale, and 
, the Jews commanded to ^my their yearly half- 
shekel into the Capitol, instead of the Temple. 
— The fortress of Masada captured by the 
Romans. — Antiochus, Kiny of Commagene, 
accused of treacherous intentions against the 
Romans. — Although he abstains from war, his 
kingdom is reduced to a Roman province. — The 
Alans ravage the kingdoms of Media, and Arme- 
nia. — Greece and other countries deprived of 
their liberty . — Vespasian makes the last census 
of the Romans, and dedicates the Temple of 
Peace. — Commands Helvidius Priscus to be put 
to death, and eupels the disaffected 2^hilosophers 
from Rome. — Earthquake in Cyprus, and pesti- 
lence at Rome. — Discovery and death of Julius 
Sabinus, and his faithful wife. — Conspiracy 
'of Ceecina and Marcellus. — Death of Ves- 
,pasian. — His mode of life, virtues, covetous- 
ness, ^c. 

Titus, being* released from the labours of war, 
employed the remainder of the year in visiting* the 
cities of Phcenicia and Syria, where he exhibited 
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splendid gfaiues, in which many of the Jewish cap- vebpabian, 
tives \»’eie slaughtered, burnt, and exposed to wild a. u. h). 
beasts. When he arrived at Antioch, he found the , ^ 

. , , . ... - : , Jos Hell. Jud. 

inhabitants thirsting- lor reveng-e against the Jews, vu. a. 
who resided in great numbers in their city, and who 
were now accused of being the authors of a con- 
flagration, which had consumed the market place, 
and had nearly proved destructive to the whole 
town. The mischief had really been occasioned 
b}’ some needj’^ debtors, who imagined, that, if they 
could destroy the bonds and public records, they 
would annihilate the claims of their creditors. The 
malignant calumny of Antiochus, an apostate Jew, 
imputed the crime to his unfortunate countiymen j 
and the natives of the cit}', believing the accusa- 
tion, entreated Titus to expel the odious race from 
their walls. Without acceding to their petition, 
he hastened from Antioch to Zeugma, udiich was 
situated upon the banks of the Euphrates, and Vespasian, 
there he was met by the ambassadors of Vologeses, A.^H.'ii. 
the Parthian king-, who presented to him a golden 
crown in token of his victory' over the J ews. When 
he returned to Antioch, the citizens again besought 
him to expel the Jews ; but he replied, that the 
country of that miserable people was laid desolate, 
and there v as no other place where they could take 
refuge. They next importuned him to order the re- 
moval of the brazen tablets, on which their rig-hts and 
privileges were engraven ; but he rejected all their 
solicitations, and departed for Egypt. On his way, to 
that country, he revisited Jerusalem, the scene of his 
late sanguinary conflicts, and evinced such marks 
of commiseration as might he expected from so 
generous a disposition as his, at beholding the 
dismal ruins of the captured city, §,nd c&mparing 
her former strength and magnificence with her 

VOI,. II. . !S 
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VBSPAsiAir, present state of solitude and devastation. He 
A. D. Vi. could not forbear to execrate those, whose obstinacy 
' — had been the cause of so much destruction, and had 
compelled him to inflict a more terrible chastise- 
ment, than either the glory or the vengeance of a 
conqueror demanded. 

Having embarked at Alexandria, he hastened to 
Home, and although the senate decreed separate 
triumphs to him and Vespasian on account of their 
exploits, they resolved to exhibit to the Romans 
the extraordinary spectacle of a father and his son 
triumphing in conjunction. Josephus describes, 
with astonishment, the varied works in gold and 
silver, ivory and precious stones, which floated 
before the speetatots in one continuous stream, and 
the immense pageants, in which the storming of 
fortresses, the capture of cities, and the desolation 
of proviwces were accurately represented. Seven 
hundred of the most tall and comely of the Jews, 
marched in the procession j and Simon, -whose 
courage, if it had not been debased by excessive 
cruelty, should have entitled him to a better fate, 
apjieared in the captive throng, and was then 
executed. The golden table, taken from the Temple 
of .lerusalem, the golden candlestick with seven 
branches, ^.iid the sacred volume of the Law of 
Moses, were exhibited among the spoils; and 
with these relics of the ancient worship of the 
true God were mixed statues of pagan divinities, 
and images of Victory constructed of gold and 
ivory. The Law, and the purple veils of the Sanc- 
tnar^, were deposited in the palace of Vespasian ; 
the other spoils of the Temple were destined to 
adorn a new edifice, which was to be built under 
num. iTvi."* the title ’of the temple of Peace. The temple of 
Janus was closed; and both Titus and Vespasian 
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were saluted with the appellation of Imperator, on Vespasian, 
account of their achievements, but neither of them a. d’.Ti. 
assumed the cognomen of Jvdaicm. The deep '-^v— ^ 
scorn and hatred which prevailed between the Jews 
and Pag'ans probably rendered such a title no 
means an object of ambition. 

Vespasian had arrived at Home during^ the latter 
months of the preceding- year, and had been re- 
ceived with all those marks of congratulation and 
joy, which would probably have been paid to any 
iieAvly created prince, but which in his case Avere the 
well-merited proofs of the reasonable expectations 
of the citizens. The senate and the people, afflicted 
by the bloodshed and rapine of civil warfare, hoped 
to enjoy security and peace under an emperor, who 
Avas recommended by the calmness of mature age, 
and the wisdom of experience.* Even the soldiers, 
although they might regret the spoil that was to 
be gained amidst the revolutions of their country, 
could not but remember the disgrace Avhich they 
had incurred by the incapacity of their leaders, and 
desire to enrol themselves under a chief, who would 
once more make the Homan army respected and 
feared. Upon the news, therefore, of his approach. 

Home poured forth her eag-er inhabitants to greet 
him with an unfeigned Avelcome ; he received every 
one witli gracious afiability ; and, when he entered 
the walls, the city smoked with incense, and re- 
sounded with the songs of festivity, and the prayers 
of those who invoked a blessing upon Vespasian 
and his family. He endeavoured to requite this Snot. viii. 
cordial reception by a Augilant attention to the Di^/. ixvl.*'’ 
interests of those whom he governed, and by ex- 
erting himself to recover the state from the injuries 
inflicted on it by the long-continued rage of civil 
anarchy. Although his own elevation had been 
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Vespasian, effected by the favour of the soldiers, yet he saw 
A.’n.ifi. the necessity of curbiiij^ the licentiousness of men, 

' — * — ' who were either iiiflumed with the insolence of 
victory, or exasperated by the igmomin}’^ of defeat. 
He disbanded, therefore, most of the Vitellian 
troops ; and, instead of pampering' the pride of his 
own legions by unreasonable indulgence, he was 
even ttirdy in paying the rewards A^'hich were due 
to them. Anxious not only for the general dis- 
cipline of the army, but for a manly simplicity of 
habits in those who composed it, he reproved a 
young officer who came to him scented with j)er- 
fuines, by declaring, that it Avould liave been more 
agreeable to him if he had smelt of garlick ; and 
then revoked the commission which he had lately 
bestowed upon him. When the couriers of the 
fleet, who used to run from Ostia and Puteoli to 
Home, requested that they might have some grant 
for shoe-money, he not only resisted the petition, 
hut commanded them to run in future without 
shoes. In the civil departments of the state ho 
laboured to establish justice, regularity, and order. 
The laAv suits, which during the turbulence of the 
times had been suffered to accumulate to an unusual 
extent, were decided with as much speed as possible. 
He himself often administered justice in the forum. 
He also appointed commissioners to restore such 
pro}>erty as had been })lundered during the excesses 
of war. In order to repair the losses which the 
city had suftered by fire and devastation, he allowed 
any one to build on the empty spaces of ground, if 
the owners delayed to cover them with edifices, 
lie made a revision of the senatorian and eques- 
trian orders, removing unworthy members, and 
“supplying their places with the most honourable 
persons selected from Italy and the provinces. He 
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constantly attended the senate, and allowed the vespasia!i, 
fathers a just share in the deliberation upon all a.7). 7 i. 
public matters. He was accessible to all ranks of — ' 

citizens, the doors of his palace being' open and 
unguarded; and even before the termination of 
civil discord, he abolished the suspicious custom of 
searching those who came to pay their respects to 
the prince.. Senators, and even persons of inferior 
rank, were frequent guests at his table, and he often 
enjoyed the pleasures of conviviality in tlje houses 
of his intimate friends. In short, by a careful and 
prudent administration of jmblic adairs, he sus- 
tained the dignity of an emperor ; but in all other 
respects he conducted himself with the ease and 
courtesy of a private citizen. 

Although the .Jewish Avar yas virtually termi- Jos. neii. jud. 
nated by the capture of .J erusalem, the three for- 
tresses of Herodium, Macherus, and Mai»ada were 
still to he reduced by the lloman arms. The first 
of these places was soon taken ])y Lucilius Bassns ; 
but Macherus, situated on a lofty rock, surrounded 
by deep vallies, and protected by M'alls .and towers, 
seemed to oppose almost insuperable obstacles to 
the attacks of a besieger. Bassus, however, com- 
menced his operations; and the Jews, ascending 
to the citadel, compelled the strangeiis, Avho Avere 
with them, to remain in the loAA'er part of the 
fortress, and iindergo the first perils of the assault. 

They made, however, frequent sallies upon the 
Homans, and no one was more courageous in his 
onsets, nor more skilfiil in his retreats, than a 
young warrior named Eleazar. After one of Tiis 
irruptions, he presumptuously tarried without the 
g*ates, conversing in a heedless manner with the 
guards upon the Avail, as if no danger was to be 
apprehended from any of the besiegers. But a 
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vuHPAsiAif, soldier in the Homan army, observing his blind 
A. D.'ii. security, suddenly rushed upon him, and, before the 
astonishment of the Jews allowed them to render 
any assistance, carried him away prisoner to the 
' camp. Bassus ordered his captive to be stripped, 
and scourged in sight of his countrymen j and 
when he saw the grief and consternation with 
which the spectacle afflicted them, he erected a 
cross, as if he was going to^ suspend him upon it. 
The horror of the Jews was increased by the danger 
which threatened their beloved chieftain j and when 
he besought them not to doom him to so painful a 
death, and was supported by the intercession of his 
powerful relatives, they agreed to surrender the 
citadel on condition that Eleazar and themselves 
should be suffered to depart in safety. The 
Homans acceded to these terms ; but the unfortu- 
nate strangers in the Lower City, not being parties 
to the capitulation, had no hope but in the free 
mercy of the conqueror. When they planned an 
escape by night, the Jews betrayed their intention 
to the Homans. The boldest, however, saved 
themselves in defiance of all their enemies ; seven- 
teen hundred men, who were taken in the city, 
w'ere put to the sword, while the women and chil- 
dren were preserved for slavery. The wood of 
J arden afforded protection to many fugitives from 
both Jerusalem and Macherus ; but Bassus, 
marching against them, surrounded their post with 
his cavalry j and w'hile they fought with despera- 
tion, they were all slaughtered to the amount of 
three thousand, only twelve men being killed on 
the side of the Homans. 

While the Jews were thus destroyed or dragged 
into captivity, orders were issued by Vespasian, 
that all the lands of Judma should be offered for 
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sale ; but Emmaus was reserved as a settlement vbspasiak, 
for the conquerors, eig’ht hundred veterans being- a. n.Vi. 
allowed to fix their habitation there. The sum of 
two drachm®, or half a shekel*, which every 
Israelite used to pay yearly into the Temple of 
J erusalein, was now to chang-e its destination, and 
to be paid into the Capitol of Home. It is also eus. iu- 12 . 
recorded, that Vespasian made a search for those 
who were of the race of David, being- anxious to 
destroy the descendants of the royal house. But 
it is probable that policy, rather than cruelt}', was 
his motive for this persecution, as he might learn 
from Josephus and others, that the Jews expected 
a deliverer, who was to spring fi-om that favoured 
lineage. As, moreover, he was an agent of the 
Divine Power in overtunung tlie religious dispensa- 
tion of the Israelites, so also he might be employed 
to annihilate all their reasonable hopes *0! seeing 
any futm-e king arise from that stock, which they 
believed was to give birth to their Messiah. 

After the death of Bassus, Fulvius Silva under- Vl5.Sl*ASTAN. 

* 3 4 

took the siege of Masada, which was occupied by a a. d. 72 . 
band of assassins under the command of a resolute 
chief named Eleassar. The fortress, which nature 
and art had combined to render almost impregna- 
ble, was first encompassed by the llqmans Avith a 
wall, in order to prevent all egress of the besieged. 

A mound was raised in the only place where such 
a work was practicable, to the height of two hun- 
dred cubits ; upon this a pile of stones was ]p.id, 
fifty cubits high and fifty wide ; and above the 
whole, a tower of sixty cubits, covered witB plates 
of iron, upreared its threatening head. A huge 
battering-ram, placed on this elevation, shattered 
the wall of the fortress 5 and the besieged, in order* 

* Exod. XXX. 13. 
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vbspabian, to protect themselves, raised a structure of earth, 
A.D.If’a. which was. kept tog'ether hy larg’e beams, and, 
yielding to the blows of the battering engines, 
became more firm by the continual impact. Silva, 
. observing this effect, commanded his men to throw 
flaming torches upon the wood-work ; but when the 
fire spread, it was carried bj' a north wind against 
• the faces of the Romans, and seemed to threaten 

the destruction of their machines. The wind, how- 
ever, suddenly I'eering to the opposite point, soon 
enveloped the Jewish rampart in flames; and the 
Romans, elated hy so extraordinary a change, 
retired to their camp, with a confident expectation 
of succeeding in their assault on the following 
day. Eleazai*, perceiving the desperate situation 
in which himself and comrades were placed, and 
reflecting upon the miseries which their wives and 
children ^vould suffer by being enslaved to the 
Romans, proposed that all who were in the fortress 
should perish by the hands of each other. The 
project was too dreadful to be readily embraced by 
all upon the first announcement of it ; but, when 
he expatiated upon the ruined and abject condition 
of their country, and appealed to their sentiments 
of glory, their desire of revenge, and their hope 
of immortality in a happier state of existence, they 
were animated with a fierce contempt of death, 
and became eager to obey the directions of their 
intrepid leader. All their property, being collected 
together, was consumed % the flames ; but they 
resolved to spare the provisions, that the Romans 
might • not suppose that they had been conquered 
by famine. Ten men were appointed by lot to he 
the executioners of all the rest ; and the devoted 
•sufferers, men, women, and children, stretching 
themselves on the ground by the side of their 
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dearest relatives, and giving' and receiving their vkspabiak, 
last embraces, patiently yielded their bodies to the a-d’/ts. 
blow which was to destroy them. When the ten 
alone survived, the lot was again cast, and he on 
whom it fell dispatched the other nine, and, reso- 
lutety siirveying the scene of wilful carnage, lest 
any of the dying should need his last assistance, 
he set fire to the fortress, and slew himself near 
the corpses of his own relations. In this horrid 
slaughter nine hundred and sixty persons, of dif- 
ferent ages and sexes, were self-immolated ; and 
only two w'omen and five children, who had taken 
reftig'c in a cavern, escaped to relate the catas- 
trophe. On the following morning, when the 
Bomans advanced to the assault, tliej’^ were amazed* 
at the absence of their antagonists, and the di'eary 
silence in which the conflagration arose from the 
walls. A shout which they raised attracted the 
women from their subterraneaiio retreat j and the 
victors could scarcely believe the recital which 
they heard from them, nor could they rejoice in 
the sanguinary triumph which they had gained 
over so many infatuated but courageous adver- 
saries. The fall of Masada, the last of the tragic 
events of the Jewish war, took place on the 
fifteenth of April, more than eighteen months after 
the capture of Jerusalem. 

Antiochus, king of Commagene, who had hitherto J<w- Beii. Jud. 
enjoyed the friendship of Vespasian, was accused s«et.’Tiii. 
by Cesennius Psetus, the governor of Syria, of 
a treacherous intention to cast off the alliance 
of the Bomans, and seek that of the Parthian 
monarch. As his capital, Samosafa, situated upon 
the Euphrates, would afford a convenient post for 
the occupation of a Parthian invader, Vespasian 
did not neglect the danger, but commanded his 
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vespasias, g-overnor to provide against the threatened revolt. 

A. fl.^7-2. Paetus instantly marched into Commagene ; and 

' — Antiochus, instead of resisting the attack, quietly 
withdrew to a plain, about fifteen miles distant 
from his capital, intending to prove his innocence 
by the most passive submission to the power of the 
Romans. Samosata was occupied by the troops of 
Paetus, while the general himself marched against 
Antiochus, who was inflexible in his plan of 
abstaining from all hostile operations. But his 
two sons, Epiphanes and Callinicus, the former of 
whom had assisted Titus in the siege of Jerusalem, 
were impelled by the natural ardour of youth to 
try the fortune of war, in defence of themselves 
and their country. In an engagement which they 
fought with Paetus they displayed the most reso- 
lute valour, and, after a whole day’s contest, were 
in no way inferior to their adversary. Notwith- 
standing this successful resistance, Antiochus fled 
with his wife and daughters into Cilicia ; and his 
subjects, finding themselves deserted by their 
monarch, submitted to the Romans. Epiphfines, 
accompanied by only ten horsemen, sought the 
protection of Vologeses, the king of PartW, who 
generously received him with the same courtesy, 
that he would have paid him in the hour of pros- 
peritj’'. A centurion was dispatched by Paetus 
with orders to seize Antiochus, and conduct him in 
chains from Tarsus to Rome; but Vespasian, 
mindful of their former intimacy, commanded that 
the unfortunate monarch should be released from 
his ’ignominious bonds, and, granting him a 
princely revenue, allowed him to reside at Lacedae- 
mon. Epiphanes, through the intercession of the 
Parthiafi king, was afterwards suffered to go to 
Rome ; his lather obtained the same privilege, and 
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the royal exiles were flattered there with all those vespasiah, 
marks of honour, to which their former rank 
entitled them. Josephus doubts, whether An- ' 

tiochus was really gfuilty of the project which 
was ascribed to him j and, from all the circum- 
stances of the war, and from the treatment which 
he experienced, it seems most probable that he was 
unjustly accused. But, whether innocent or not, 
his kingdom of Commagene underwent the fate of 
the rest of Syria, being reduced to a lioman 
province in this or the following year. 

About the same time the Alans, whom Josephus 
denominates Scythians, resident near the Palus 
Mffiotis, made a sudden irruption into Media, and 
pillaged the whole country witli irresistible fury.* 

Pacorus, the king, fled before them, and was 
obliged to pay a heavy ransom for the liberation 
of his wife and concubines, who had fallen into 
their hands. The invaders continued their deso- 
lating progi’ess into the neighbouring country of 
Armenia, where King Tiridates ventured to meet 
them in battle. He was nearly entangled in a net 
which one of the barbarians cast over him from a 
distance, and would have been made prisoner, if he 
had not quickly extricated himself by his sword. 

After ravaging Armenia, the Alans i;pturned to 
their own country, enriched with booty. Even the suct. viii. 
king of Parthia was apprehensive of their attack, 
and not only solicited succours from Vespasian, 
but requested that one of the emperor’s sons should 
take the command of them. Domitian was ex- 
ceedingly eager to obtain this appointment j bilt 
his father was too prudent to interfere in the un- 
certain wars of distant barbarians. 

In the foreign affairs, which came mofe imme- Suet. \iii. 
diately under his direction, Vespasian exercised a 
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strict and vig’oroiis authority. Greece, which had 
been liberated by Nero, was again subjected to the 
Boman 3’^oke j and Lycia, the isles of Bhodes and 
Samos, and the city of Byzantium, were condemned 
to the same fate. The Byzantines were not free in 
the time of Claudius, Avho released them from the 
paj’ment of tribute for a j)eriod of five years, and it 
appears that they afterwards obtained their entire 
liberty’, until^ they were again deprived of it by 
Vespasian. Thrace and Cilicia were before con- 
sidered as Boman provinces 5 hut it seems that some 
parts of those countries continued under the rule 
of native princes, until Vespasian annulled their 
sway. He quartered some legions in Cappadocia 
'on account of th6 fi'equent incursions of the har- 
barian85 and, instead of a Boman knight, a person 
of consular rank was invested with the command. 

Vespasian and Titus, in the rank of censors, 
made a computation of the Boman citizens, and 
performed the lustrum ; and after their time this 
ancient custom is said to have been discontinued. 

The temple of Peace, which Vespasian had re- 
solved to build after the termination of the Jewish 
war, was dedicated this year. It was embellished 
Avith paintings and statues; and, besides containing 
the goldeii vesssels taken from the temple of Jeru- 
salem, it became the depositor}’ of many rare pro- 
ductions, which were formerly dispersed in Amrious 
parts of the world. A colossal statue, more than 
a hundred feet high, was erected in the Sacred Way. 
It was intended originally for Nero; hut on ac- 
count of the disgrace of that prince, it appears to 
have been surmounted with the more honourable 


effigy of the head of Titus. 

Suet’^' While foreign nations Avere awed by the power 
(Veep.) 15 . of Vespasian, and the citizens in general were con- 
TM.Hlrt.iv.s. ten(;e(jiy obedient to his sway, he was engaged in 
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an acrimonious contest with the philosophers. The Vespasian, 
chief instig'ator of this opposition was .Helvidius a.^d.^'s. 
Priscus, a man who would have merited the highest “v— ' 

encomium for his virtues, if he had not been misled 
by an intemperate and unseasonable zeal. He was 
hoim at Terracinaij and was the son of Cluvius, 
a centurion of the first rank. Being desirous of 
fortifying’ his mind against all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, {*riscus devoted himself in early youth 
to the teachers of the Stoic philosophy, who 
inculcated the splendid dogma, that virtue and 
honour were the only advantag’es on earth, and 
that rank, power, and other extraneous distinctions 
Avere to be contemplated AA'ith iiidiff’ei’ence. In such 
a school he learned to despise riches, to be un- 
shakeu by fear, and calml}' to })ursue the path of 
rectitude in all the afliurs of civil and domestic 
life. Those, Avho scrutinized the defects* of his 
character, censm’ed him for cherishing’ too great 
a desire for fame, which is a weakness seldom 
eradicated from the most virtuous breasts*. At a 
time when he had not risen above the rank of 
(pisestor, he was deemed worthy to marry the 
(laughter of Pmtus Thrasea ; and M’hen that vir- 
tuous man was put to death by Nero, he was 
so far implicated in his punishment,^ as to be 
banished from Italy. He was recalled by Galba; 
and in the senate, of which he was then a member, 
he made several attacks upon Marcellus, the 
accuser of his father-in-law. As soon as Veg- 
pasian was raised to the imperial power, he com- 
menced a violent and not very reasonable dpp(T- 

* Milton, wlio in his Lycidas calls Fame ‘‘ that last mlii*mity of noble 
minds/’ has given a paraphrase of the words of Tacitus : Quando etiam 
sapientibtis cupido glorias novissiina exuHur, — Hist. iv. 5. I am afraid, 
however, that in the ordei* in which we cast off our vices and frailties, we 
never ai'rive at the last ; because in that case we might become immaculate 
creatures. 
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vbspariaii, gition to that prince, either from motives of private 
A. D. h. antipath}^, or from that love of republican freedom 
which he had imbibed. Being" praetor in the year 
70, he contemptuously omitted the emperor’s name 
in his edicts, and, when he arrived in Italy, 
saluted him with only his private appellation of 
Vespaaian. The S 3 'stem of reproach and insult, 
which he pursued against the emperor, once oblig'ed 
the tribunes to apprehend him; but on this occasion 
Vespasian merel}^ rose from his seat, and, leaviuf^ 
the senate with evident confusion and .grief^ ob- 
served, that his son Avas destined to succeed him, 
and no one else. By this declaration he insinuated, 
that the hostility of Priscus was not so patriotic as 
he pretended, but was sharpened by the hopes of 
pi'ivate ambition. The intolerable contumely of 
the man at leng’th compelled Vespasian to banish 
him, and afterwards to issue an order for his death, 
which, under the influence of his natural clemency, 
he Avished to recall ; but he Avas deceived by the 
false intelligence that he was already slain. ITius 
Priscus perished, imitating the stern freedom of 
his father-in-law Thrasea, Avith Avhom (according to 
Sat. V. 3(!. the description of Juvenal) he used to celebrate 
the birthdays of Brutus and Cassius, crowned Avith 
garlands, and quaffing the most generous wine. 
But if he inherited Thrasea’s ardent love of liberty'’, 
he Avas not guided bj'^ his calm prudence and deep 
discrimination. Thrasea’s opposition was a virtuous 
indignation, Avhich did not allow him to give any 
sanction to the odious crimes of Nero, however 
much they were abetted by the applause of others. 
But Helvidius displaj’ed his love of freedom by an 
indiscreet hostility and vexatious acrimonj' against 
a prince, Avhose age and virtues entitled him to the 
respect of all the Homans. If Thrasea and Hel- 
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vidius secretly long’ed for the restoration of the re- vebpasiaw, 
publican gfovemment, the fonner was tpo wise to a. d. in. 
expect to gain his end by frivolous altercations ' — 
with his prince, while the other rashly sacrificed his 
life in the undignified contest. 

As many of the sect of the Stoics abused the pri- 
vileges of philosophy in utteruig public discourses 
unfavourable to the government of Vespasian, he 
was induced* by the advice of Mucianus, to banish 
them all from Rome, except Musoniiis Rufus. 
Demetrius, a Cjuiic, was exiled to a certain island ; 
but when this punishment seemed to infiame 
the asperity of his anger, Vespasian sent him a 
message, declaring, that although he had giAen 
him every provocation to put him to death, yet he* 
would not kill a barking dog. To understand the 
force of this allusion, it should be remembered, that 
the appellation of Cgiiic is derived from th^ Greek 
word signifying a dog.” 

Among the few remarkable events which dis- VErtVASlAN, 
tinguish the latter years of Vespasian, Eusebius re- ^ 
cords, that an earthquake overthrew three cities in 
Cyprus, and that a j)estileiice raged at Rome Avith 
so much violence, that for some time it destroyed 
nearly ten thousand persons dail}'. 

Julius Sabinus, Avho had been one of the leaders Vkspasian, 
in the Gallic insurrection, was at len^h drawn a.j>'.*’ 7 o. 
from that retreat, in Avhich he had buried himself , ' — ^ ^ 
for the space of nine years. After the defeat which ‘ 
he had suffered from the Sequani in the year 70, 
he had set his villa on fire, and, causing a rumour of 
his death to be disseminated, had concealed himself 
in a kind of subterranean tomb, which Avas knoAAUi 
only to tAvo of his faithful freedmen. Although he 
might have gained protection among the Gauls or • 
Gei-mans, he is said to have preferred this extra- 
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Vespasian, ordinary seclusion, in order that he might not be 
A.mTi). separated. from the society of his wife Epponina*, 
to whom he was ardently attached. But to give 
greater credibility to the report of his death, even 
she for a time was suffered to believe it, and to 
lament, with unaffected grief, the su})posed loss 
of her husband. The pleasing secret, however, 
was soon revealed to her, and she was able to visit 
Sabinus in tbe darkness of night, and on other 
occasions vdiicb the ingenuity of love would easily 
contrive. In consequence of these stolen meetings 
she became the mother of two children, who were 
reared in the subterranean habitation A\’hei*e they 
were born. She even conducted her husband to 
•Home in a disguise v'hich eluded the scrutiny of 
the inquisitive ; and when she did not succeed in 
the object of her visit, she led him back to his 
dreary .retreat. After nine ye.ars the secret abode 
of Sabinus was iifcvaded, and he was drag’ged with 
bis devoted wife into the presence of the angry 
Vespasian. Epponina, presenting her children be- 
fore the emperor’s feet, exclaimed, “ I brought 
forth and nourished these in a tomb, in order to in- 
crease the number of your humble suppliants.” Ves- 
j)asian ivas melted into tears, without being softened 
into clemency ; for, while he and the other specta- 
tors wept, he condemned Sabinus and his wife to 
death, but spared their children. The reason for 
this inexorable cruelty has not been recorded, and 
can scarely be divined ; for even if the length of 
time, in which Sabinus had been immured under 
groilnd, was not sufficieut to expiate his guilt in 
the Gallic rebellion, yet what had Epponina done 
but perform the paramount duties which she owed 
' to her husband with a faithful devotion, which 

♦ Plutarch colls her Empona, and Dion culls her Pcponilu. 
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entitled her to the admiration of his bitterest Vespasian, 
enemies ? • 

While Vespasian thus swerved from his ordinary '--v— ^ 
course of “ humanity, a conspiracy was formed suetviii. 
against him by A. Ceecina and Marcellas, whom * 
he reckoned among his most intimate friends, 
and had distinguished with the highest marks of 
favour. Their treacherous designs were discovered 
and punished. Titus, who had a proof of Caecina’s 
guilt in his own handwriting, invited him to 
supper, apd caused him to be stabbed as he was 
departing from the palace, being apprehensive 
that he might carry his plot into execution that 
night, through the numerous partisans whom he 
had secured in the army. The* judgment passed 
upon Marcellus was less violent and summary : he 
was accused before the senate, and, being con- 
demned by their votes, cut his throat *with a 
razor. If he was the same person as Eprius Mar- 
cellus, whose name often appears in the pages of 
Tacitus, he had disgraced himself bj’ accusing 
Thrasea, and by readily prostituting the eloquence 
with which he was gifted, to the service of t3'ranny, 
and the injury of his fellow-citizens; and as he 
little deserved the friendship of any virtuous prince, 
so it is not to be wondered, if he abuged that of 
Vespasian in concerting his destruction. 

The death which the conspirators would have Dion. ixyi. 
anticipated was not far distant. A slight illness, (vwpoai.Ae. 
with which Vespasian was attacked in Campaniq, 
induced him to return to Rome, and thence to go 
to the Cutilian waters in the Reatine countrjT, 
which was the scene of his birth, and his usual re- 
treat in the months of summer. His sickness, which 
a prudent regimen might probably have arrel!ted,was 
aggravated by his immoderate use of cold water. 
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vbbpasiah, and by persisting, regardless of the remonstrances 
a.d^ts. of his physicians, in his ordinary course of living 
'■~v— ' — ^receiving embassies in bed, and superintending 

all the affairs of the empire. A conviction of 
the active duties, which he considered to be in- 
cumbent upon him, prompted him to declare, that 
an emperor ought to die standing*. By his un- 
seasonable exertions the fever and the flux, under 
which he laboured, became incurable. Being at- 
tacked with a violent looseness in his bowels, he 
made an effort to rise from his bed, and during his 
struggles expired in the hands of those who came 
to support him. His death took place on the 
twenty-fourth of June, after he had lived sixty- 
nine years, seven months, and seven da3’s. He had 
been sovereign of the Homan world for ten y^ears, 
all but six day's, reckoning from the first of July, on 
which be had been declared emperor at Alexandria. 
The appearance of' a comet was supposed to prog- 
nosticate his death ; but he rejected such an appli- 
cation of the portent, sportively' observing, that 
it did not menace him, who was bald, but the 
Parthian king, who had long hairf. In the same 
spirit of gaiety he remarked, upon the fir^t attack 
of his malady, “ I suppose I am going to be made 
a god.” His anticipations were not disappointed ; 
but it was little honour to be placed among the 
Homan deities, after the silly Claudius had been 
enrolled in the list of those heterogeneous beings. 

Vespasian was, undoubtedly, the best emperor 
that had governed the Homans since the time of 
Augustus, whom he resembled in this unusual 

* The expression is stronger in Latin, because Imperator signiiies a 
, military conitriandcr. 

t Both Stella crinita in Latin, and KOfirirri^ in Greek, carry an allusion to 
long hair. * 
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circumstance, that his character appeared to be vbbpasiak, 
improved, rather than corrupted, the enjoyment a.i^Vb. 
of the imperial dignity. Luxury and licentiousness, 
which had ' increased to a formidable extent, were 
checked more effectually by the example of Ves-?aTAn^iii. 
pasian, than by the most rigorous laws ; for he 
himself was averse to ostentation in his habits and 
general course of life, and simplicity and modera- 
tion w^ere not deemed unfashionable, as soon as 
they were sanctioned by the authorit}’^ of the piincc. 

It was bis custom to rise earl}’ ; and, after reading 
the letters and memorials which were submitted to 
him, he suffered his friends to come and pay their 
respects to him, while he was dressing himself. 

The discharge of necessary business, a ride, a short 
sleep, the bath and the banquet, consumed the 
hours of the day j and as he was never more indul- 
gent than during the season of refreshnJent, his 
attendants always availed themselves of those 
moments to forward their petitions. At table he 
was free in his conversation, and so fond of jokes, 
as not to be \ ery scrupulous about the refinement or 
decency of his language. Such was the mode of life 
adopted by an absolute ruler of the civilized Avorld. 

Perhaps all the pomp of imperial power could not 
have furnished a much happier one; and it may 
somewhat assuage the thirst of ambition, to reflect, 
that a similar mode of life is within the reach of 
many thousands, who are blessed wdth only a 
moderate share of the gifts of fortune. . 

Vespasian, so far from disguising his humble 
origin, often frankly avowed it. The rich an^ tBe 
powerful wall always find flatterers enough to pro- 
vide them with a splendid genealogj'; but when 
some ofiicious admirers attempted to frace the 
pedigree of Vespasian to the founders of Reate, 

,T3 
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VKSPASiAN, and a companion of Hercules, he treated their 
A.D. Vo. discovery -rt^ith derision. Vologeses, the Parthian 
hing", in a moment of pride or irritation, sent a 
letter to the Eoman emperor with this antithetical 
address : Arsaces, King of Kings f to Flavivs Yes- 
pasianm. To show how little he regarded the 
affront, Vespasian in his reply omitted all his 
imperial titles, and used only the family names, 
with which his princely correspondent had vouch- 
safed to describe him. He felt as little value for the 
pageantry of power, as for its empty titles j for on the 
day of his triumph he was wearied with the tedious 
ceremony, and observed, that he was justly punished 
for coveting a distinction, which was neither due to 
his ancestry, nor congenial to his age. 

His forbearing and placable disj)osition tolerated 
a just freedom of speech, and overlooked the inso- 
lence of*pride, and the petulance of anger. When 
an advocate was defending a rich man, and affirmed 
that it was nothing to the emperor, if Hipparchus 
had a large fortune, he was commended by Ves- 
pasian. At the time when Vespasian had offended 
Nero, and was forbidden to appear at court, he 
asked one of the officers, in gi'eat trepidation, whi- 
ther he should go ? “ Go to perdition,” said the 
petulant monitor. Yet this same Phcebus, coming 
to beseech the forgiveness of the emperor Vespasian, 
was merely punished by the even retort : Go to 
perdition.” The magnanimity of Vespasian was 
shown in procuring a splendid marriage for the 
daughter of his rival Vitellius, and in enriching 
her with a dowry. Some of his friends advised 
him to beware of Metius Pomposianus, whose 
nativity was supposed to indicate that he would be 
emperor ; but instead of suspecting or injuring the 
man upon so unreasonable a pretext, he made him 
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consul, affirming that he would one day show his Vespasian, 
gratitude for the favour. Perhaps Vespasian had A.D. Vn. 
more confidence in his own horoscope than in that — ' 

of Metius'j for he is said to have cherished a firm 
persuasion, that his sons would succeed him in the 
imperial power. His patience was often put to a 
severe trial by the arrogance of Mucianus, who, 
having been greatly instnimental in raising him 
to the purple, had not the delicacy to disguise 
the important favour which he had bestowed. Au 
ungrat^ul or tyrannical prince would easily have 
devised some method of ridding himself from the 
reproachful presence of so troublesome a benefactor. 

But Vespasian was willing to acknowledge and 
requite his seiwices to their fullest extent ; and die 
never reproved his unbecoming insolence except in 
secret, or before a mutual friend, declaring at the 
end of his complaints, “ I, however, am *a man.”* 
Notwithstanding the general strictness of Ves- tm. Hist. u. 
pasian’s government, he seems to have allowed 
Mucianus and Marcellus to exercise an undue 
authority; for Tacitus describes their conduct as 
scarcely less oppressive and insolent, than that of 
the freedmen of Otho and Vitellius. Mucianus is 
supposed to have died before the year sevent3’-six, 
having blended in his character such a combination 
of vices and virtues, as made him both hated and 
feared by his fellow-citizens. 

Suetonius, in extolling the clemency of Vespasian, Suet. viii. 
asserts, that he never put any innocent man to 
death with his full consent and knowledge, and that 
he used to shed tears at the necessary punh^hment 
of manifest offenders. The death of Helvidius, as 
we have related, was repugnant to his wishes; 

• • 

* Ego tamen vir min. Vir Neciiis to convey a tlireat ; hoim would have 
implied a different sentiment. 
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vuBi-ABiAM, Subiiius, who had been engaged in open rebellion, 
A. i».'79. had forfeited his life by the sentence of the law; 
but the execution of Epponina is an act of cruelty 
on the part of Vespasian, which it woidd be diffi- 
cult to palliate, even though it appears that he was 
exasperated by the reproaches which she cast upon 
him after her condemnation. Notwithstanding the 
seveinty of this single act, it is certain that his 
conduct in general was .distinguished by benevo- 
lence and merc3\ 

All classes of citizens were in turn assisted by 
his bounty. Persons of consular rank, who were 
in indigent circumstances, were enabled by him to 
maintain the dignity of theii* station, and at the 
smne time he was ‘ anxious to support and foster 
the lowest order of the people. Many cities 
throughout the empire, which had been injured 
by earthquakes and conflagrations, were rebuilt by 
him with increased, splendour. Notwithstanding 
the contest in which he was involved by the indis- 
creet hostility of the philosophers, he was a patron 
of men of learning, and of all who cultivated the 
arts. He was the first emperor who allowed fi’om 
his own treasury an annual stipend to the Latin 
and Greek rhetoricians. Poets and painters, archi- 
tects and mechanics, actors and musicians, were 
all encouraged by his rev'ards. He himself appears 
not to have been deficient in taste and learning ; 
for he could quote Greek verses, often making 
a ludicrous application of their meaning, and the 
sallies of his genius generally assumed a lively cha- 
racter,*and were pointed by a witticism or a jest. 

Although he knew how to expend his money with 
princely liberality, yet he was neither scrupulous 
Mor just in- his modes of procuring it. He not only 
renewed the taxes which had been abandoned by 
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Galba^ but imposed new ones of an oppressive 
nature, and greatly augmented the tribute which a. d. 79. 
was exacted from the provinces. His covetousness 
even urged him to purchase commodities with a 
view of making a profit by retailing them, a 
mode of obtaining gain that the Romans considered 
disreputable even in a person of private condition. 

He sold honours and offices of state to those who 
were rich* enough to buy them : his favourite con- 
cubine, Csenis, amassed immense wealth by making 
every t^ing venal, and in this dishonourable traffic 
she is supposed to have 1)een secretly abetted by 
the emperor. It was believed, that he advanced the 
most rapacious of his procurators to higher posts, 
in order that he might extort the greater sums from 
them ; for he used them (it was said) like sponges, 

Avetting them when dry, and squeezing them when 
wet. Persons accused of offences wer^ often al- 
loAved, whether innocent or gmilty, to buy an ex- 
emption from punishment ; but he so far moderated 
his covetousness as never to put any citizen to death 
from the mere motive of gaining his property. Those 
who wished to palliate the emperor’s inordinate 
love of money alleged, that it was not so much the 
vice of his natural disposition, as political neces- 
sity ; that having found the finances of the empire 
exhausted, he was obliged to recruit Ifhem by quick 
and \dolent means ; and that he disbursed with 
judgment and liberality the sums which Avere 
iniquitously procured. Mucianus had taught him Tac. iiist. ii. 
that money formed the sinews of Avar ; and he 
seems to have conAunced himself that it was •equally 
advantageous in peace, and, according to the sen- 
timent which prevailed in the age of Horace*, that 

* O civos, cives, qiiiereiida pccimia primum eat, • 

Virtus poKit nummos : haec Janus summuN &.b imo 
Prodocet. Epist. i. 1 . 53. 
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vbspabian, it was the very first object of pursuit. Although 
A. i)*!’ 79. he was never to he diverted from a project of gain, 
yet he endeavoured to elude the infamy attached 
to covetousness by good-humoured repartees. 
When one of his favourites requested an office for 
a person, whom he falsely represented as his 
brother, Vespasian, being aware of the fraud, sent 
for the applicant and gave him the place for the 
sum which he had stipulated with his friend ; and 
as soon as he saw his favourite, he calmly remarked 
to him: '^You must seek another brother^ for the 
person you suppose to be so related to you, is my 
brother, not yours.” The ambassadors of a certain 
city came to infonn the emperor, that they had 
agreed to erect a statue to him at a ver}’’ consider- 
able expense; upon which he extended his open 
hand, and said to them : “ Here is the base for 
your statue quite ready, give me the money.” 
Although modern statesmen have surpassed the 
ancients in financial ingenuity, yet it will be long 
ere they equal the effrontery of Vespasian, who 
laid a tax upon urine. When Titus expressed his 
dissatisfaction at so extraordinary an act, his father 
took a piece of money just received from the new 
duty, and, holding it to his nose, asked him if it 
smelt more offensively than other coin, on account 
of the source* from which it camel* Such conduct 
fixed the indelible stain of avarice upon the cha- 
racter of Vespasian, and as he had laughed at the 
vice during his life, so others took the same liberty 


* To this incident the words of Juvenal seem to allude : lucri bonus est 
odor *ex re Qudlibet. (Sat, xiv. 204.) In reading of the thirst for gold, 
which prevailed in andont Rome, how aptly the description applies to our 
own age. Inter nos snnetissirna Vimtiarum Mtjestas, — Sat. i. 112. 

Ilia tuo smtentia semper in ore 
€ Versetury Vis atque ipso Jove digna^ poette : 

Unde habeas, quarit nemo, aed oportet habere, — Sat. xlv. 205. 
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after his decease. In the entertainments which vbspasiak, 
were given at his funeral, Favo, the mimic, imita- a. d. 7 ». 
ting the emperor’s behaviour and mode of speaking, 
asked the procurators what would be the expense 
of his obsequies ; and when they stated a large sum, 
he replied : “ Give me but a tenth part of that, and 
you may throw mj’ body into the Tiber.” 

Vespasian was of a round figure and strongly 
made ; and *his countenance carried the expression 
of a person straining himself. The excellent health 
which he enjoyed was promoted by no other means 
than by friction, and by fasting one day in each 
month. 

The works of most of the authors, who flourished 
in the reigii of Vespasian, have not descended to* 
modem times. The Dialogue concerning Orators, 
which is usually appended to the w'orks of Tacitus, 
but which some have ascribed to the pen of Quin- 
tilian*, was M^ritten about the j^ear 75 ; at least, 
the scene of the Dialogue is fixed in that year. Dial. Do orat. 
Pliny the elder dedicated his celebrated work 
upon Natural History to Titus in the year 77. pU"- 

Vespasian planted several colonies, especially eus. chp. 
towards the end of his reign, and some of them 
were distinguished by the appellation of Flavian, 
in honour of his family. 

* Lipsius pronounces it uncertain, who was the author of this famous 
treatise. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth and education of Titus. — His accomplish- 
ments.-^-Sis conduct before Vespasia/n was made 
emperor. — His authority under his father, and 
his unpopularity. — He reforms his conduct, re- 
nounces his unworthy associates, and dismisses 
Berenice. — His justice and benevolence. — His 
clemency and forbearance to ‘all, and especially 
to his brother Domitian. — The first eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius takes 2)lace. — Pliny the elder 
suffocated. — His nephew eceposed to great peril. 

— The benevolence of Titus in relieving the suf- 
ferers in Campania. — A great fire destroys many 
edifices at Rome, and is mcceeded by a pesti- 
lence. — The dedication of the Colosseum. — Titus 
attached with fever, and dies. — Conjectures as to 
the cause of his death, and as to the sentiments 
imputed to him in his last moments.— Remarks 
upon his conduct, and upon the probability of his 
persevering in the same course of mercy, if he had 
lived longer. 

Titus, the eldest son of Vespasian and Flavia Titus, 
Domitilla, quietly succeeded to the imperial *di^- a.d.’td. 
nity, which his father had not been able to acquire 
without the sanguinary contests of civil war. He (Tit.) i,^ ^ 
was born on the thirtieth day of Decembef, in the d^„. uti. 
year 40, according’ to the most probable date that can 
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Titus, i,e inferred from the conflicting testimony of histo- 
A.D. 71 ). rians ; but whatever was the precise year of his 
' ' birth, he inherited the sovereignty at an age when 

he was in full vigour, both to dischargee its duties 
and to enjoy its pomp and pleasures. His birth 
took place in a mean house near the Septizonium, 
and the small and dark chamber, which was the 
scene of the event, was exhibited as an object of 
curiosity in the time of Suetonius. He was educa- 
ted amid the corrupting examples of the court of 
Claudius, being selected as the companion of the 
unfortunate Britannicus, with whom he pursued a 
course of juvenile study under the tuition of the 
same masters. It is related, that a person who 
pretended to foretell fortunes by the inspection of 
the human countenance* declared, after scruti- 
nizing the looks of Britannicus and Titus, that the 
former' would never be emperor, but that the latter 
would. The same plot, however, nearly destroyed 
both ) for it was believed that Titus partook of the 
fatal cup which poisoned his friend, and that he 
was aflflicted with a long illness in consequence of the 
noxious draught. Having survived the treacherous 
banquet, he honoured the memory of his early 
associate, by erecting to him a golden statue in 
the palacej and by consecrating to him another of 
ivory, which was carried in the procession of the 
Circensian games. 

All the accomplishments both of body and mind, 
vhich distinguished Titus in his boyhood, were 
gradually brought to greater perfection in his 
Aiaturer age. His stature was not great, and a 
slight projection of the abdomen impaired the 
symmetry of his form ; yet he was remarkable for 
his strength, and upon the whole possessed such 


* Metoposcopus. 
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an exterior, that he could either captivate specta- titub, 
tors by his grace, or overawe them by hk dignity. a.d.' 79. 
He was eminently skilled in the use of arms, and ' — » — ' 
in the management of the horse 5 he could write 
short-hand with great rapidity, and had such a 
facility in imitating any writing which he saw, 
that he often observed in sport, that he might have 
made an excellent forger. A tenacious memory, 
and a natural quickness in acquiring knowledge, 
rendered him a proficient in the Latin and Greek 
language^, in both of which he was able to com- 
pose orations and poems, and to display his skill 
even in extemporaneous effusions. He was not 
unacquainted with music, hut could sing and play 
with a degree of taste, which the stern Romans of 
the republican days would have been ashamed to 
possess. 

Titus served as military tribune in Germany 
and Britain, and in both these provinces gained 
renown by practising the active virtues, and the 
decorous restraint of a good soldier. When he 
returned from his campaig^is he betook himself, 
though not with much assiduity, to the peaceful 
labours of the forum. He married Ai’ricidia, 
the daughter of Tertullus, a Roman knight, 
who had formerly been praefect of the praetorian 
cohorts. Upon her decease, Marcia furnilla, a 
woman of noble birth, became his wife, but, after 
bearing him a daughter, was divorced from him, 
probably for one of those trivial reasons which 
the Romans considered sufiicient for such a seph- 
ration. The appointment of his father to conduct 
the war in Judaea, gave him a fresh opportunity 
of gratifying his martial propensities j and he be-T8c.Hist.ii.5. 
came of the most essential service in winning the’';^' •• 
regard and confidence of Mucianus, and in acting 
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Titus, the part of a mediator between him and Vespaaian. 

A.B.’ia When his /other’s necessary departure from Judaea 
left him the supreme command of the Roman 
forces, he gained the love of his own troops by his 
vigour and alacrity in battle, by his graceful 
demeanour, and the courteous affability which he 
practised towards all, without any infringement of 
his authority as a general ; and he was certainly 
entitled to the praise of his Jewish adversaries, 
for the clemency and patient forbearance with 
which he endeavoured to divert them f^pm their 
blind resistance. At the termination of the war 
his legions, mingling entreaties with threats, de- 
manded, that he should either remain with them, or 
that they should all accompanj'^ him; and this 
violent conduct gave rise to a suspicion that he 
wished to rebel against his father, and assume the 
government of the East. At Alexandria he wore 
a diadem at one of, the religious ceremonies of the 
god Apis ; and this circumstance, though justified 
by ancient usage, was deemed to be an additional 
proof of his sinister intentions. To confute ru- 
mours, which were so injurious to his character 
both as a subject and a son, he proceeded with all 
possible celerity to Rome, and, appearing unex- 
pectedly before Vespasian, exclaimed, “1 have 
come, my lUther, I have come.” 

It is not probable that Vespasian believed the 
vague insinuations which had been directed against 
his son ; for on his arrival at Rome he made him 
his associate in all the dignities and functions of the 
iipperial power. He allowed him to be invested 
with the tribunician authority, and made him his 
colleague in the censorship, and in seven consul- 
, ships. 4^cting almost as if he was guardian of the 
empire, Titus dictated letters and published edicts in 
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his father’s name, and read his speeches in the titus, 
senate instead of the queestor. He undertook the a.d.' 79. 
office of praetorian praefect, which had hitherto ^ 

been held by persons only of equestrian rank, and 
dischargfed it with such rigour, as evinced but 
little regard for the idghts of the citizens. The 
manner in which he killed the conspirator Caecina, 
although violent and arbitrary, might be extenu- 
ated by the plea of imminent danger j but he 
outrageously trampled upon all the rules of justice, 
by instigsiting persons to demand in the theatres, 
and in the camp, the punishment of any one whom 
he suspected, and then instantly destroying the 
alleged offender. These acts of oppression were 
not the only parts of his conduct which exposed 
him to popular censure. His riotous feasts, which 
were prolonged until midnight, the base and pro- 
fligate companions with whom he was surrounded, 
and, above all, his ardent attachjnent to the J ewish 
queen Berenice, made the Eomans suspect that 
their prince had yielded too much to the passions 
of youth, and enslaved himself to luxury and 
licentiousness. Nor was he considered fi'ee from 
rapacious avarice, as it was known that in some 
trials he had made a traffic of his services, and had 
accepted bribes. Even the atrocious charge of 
poisoning his father was advanced against him; 
but, although it was sanctioned by the authority 
of the Emperor Adrian, it is rejected by Dion as a 
groundless calumny. From these unfavourable 
circumstances, Titus succeeded to the soverei^ 
power amidst the dislike and suspicion of the 
Bomans ; and those who entertained the worst 
opinion of him openly predicted, that they were 
going to be governed by a second Nero. , 

But the magnanimity and other noble qualities 
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of Titus soon dispelled the cloud which had been 
cast over his character by the irailties and vices of 
his youth. As soon as he became emperor^ his mind, 
rising* with the dig’nity of his station, made a 
powerful effort to surmount its favourite passions 
and predilections, and to cultivate the practice of 
the most exalted virtues; and so g’reat was his 
success, that he, who had justly incurred no incon- 
siderable degree of public odium, was in a short 
time beloved by all ranks of men, and hailed with 
the extraordinary title of The delight of t]te human 
race*. As the first step towards reformation, he 
dismissed his unw'orthy associates ; and his future 
friends were selected with so much discrimination, 
that succeeding princes, considering their services 
beneficial to the state, reposed in them the same 
confidence which they had enjoyed from Titus. 
Resisting the unjust claims of private partiality, 
he reminded one pf his former friends, that his 
situation was now altered, and that the favours 
wliich his intercession had formerly procured for 
him from others, he himself could not grant con- 
sistently with his character as a judge and a 
prince. But this sentiment, though worthy of 
admiration, impugned the equity of his former 
conduct ; for he ought to have been as jealous of 
VespasianV reputation as his own, and have for- 
borne to ask what he knew it was improper to 
concede. As a further instance of the mastery 
which he had gained over his affections, he re- 
solved to dismiss his favourite Berenice. She was 
thp daughter of Agrippa the elder, the last king* 
of J udaea, and, after marrying Marcus, the son of 
Alexander Lysimachus, was united to her uncle 
Herod, kipg of Chalcis. When his death left her 

* Amor ac deliciee generis humani. — Suet. 
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in a state of widowhood^ she was assailed with titub, 
offensive reports, which accused her of an inces- a. oVra 
tuous familiarity with her brother Ag'rippa, the ‘ 

king* of Iturea; and in order to silence these 
rumours, she made advances to Polemon, king* 
of Cilicia, who was induced by her riches to submit 
to the rite of circumcision, and to take her as his 
wife. But she soon forsook this complaisant 
husband; {fnd when Vespasian and Titus appeared 
ill Judaea at the head of their lemons, she capti- 
vated the covetous father by the mag*nificence of 
her presents, and the amorous son by the fasci- 
nation of those charms, which had long* reached 
their maturity. After the capture of Jerusalem, 

Agrippa and his sister visited Borne. The former 
was invested with the praetorian honours; while 
Berenice herself lived in the palace, behaved in 
every respect as the wife of Titus, and, ac^cording* 
to the prevailing* rumours, had a promise of soon 
being raised to that dignity. The aversion m hich 
the Bomans always entertained at seeing their 
countrymen submit to the yoke of foreign wed- 
lock, made them utter complaints at the favours 
lavished upon the Jewish Berenice ; and Titus, 
convinced, perhaps, that their dissatisfaetion was not 
ung*rounded, banished her from his society. Accord- 
ing to Dion, he dismissed her during the life of his 
father ; and although she returned to Borne, when 
Titus was emperor, she was unable to regain her 
ascendancy over him. Suetonius places her dis- 
missal among the first acts of his sovereign powet, 
and describes it as repug*nant to the wishes of Jbotji 
parties. Youth could have had no share in the 
conquest which she had gained over the affections 
of Titus ; for she must have been about forty years 
old, when their acquaintance commenced, and at 
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Tuns, their separation more than half a century had 
A. d.'to. committed its depredations upon her charms. 

'~v — ' Titus, having regulated the sentiments of friend- 

ship, and discarded those of love, was at- full liberty 
to listen to the demands of public justice, bene- 
ficence, and mercy. He not only scrupulously 
abstained from touching the property of any of 
the citizens, but did not accept of the contributions 
which were sanctioned b}" prescription. This for- 
bearance, however, did not straiten his liberality, as 
he raised buildings for the entertainment of the 
people, and exhibited spectacles and combats with 
great magnificence. In order to exterminate the 
race of informers, and those who abetted them, he 
commanded, that after being beaten in the forum, 
and dragged through the amjihitheatre, they should 
be sold as slaves, or banished into the most desert 
islands. He would not allow any actions to be 
instituted for treason* and libel, declaring, that no 
one could justly revile his conduct, and that he 
despised the false accusations of the calumnious ; 
and as to the attacks upon deceased emperors, if 
they were really the heroes and demigods which 
they were represented to be, they could not want 
the power to punish their enemies. Former princes, 
following the example of Tiberius, had not con- 
sidered thb grants of then* predecessors as valid, 
unless they themselves gave to each a specific 
ratification ^ but Titus, with that benevolence 
which was one of his natural qualities, confirmed 
them all by one edict, and spared the suspense of 
many anxious petitioners. His complaisance to 
the people was so great, that he sometimes admitted 
them to the baths, while he himself was bathing 
there ; y^hen he was going to give an exhibition of 


• atnpiiaQ. 
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g'ladiators, he declared, that it should be regfulated titus, 
not by his wishes, but by those of the 'spectators ; a-b/to. 
and he not only yielded to the requests of the ^ 

g’eneral body of citizens, but encourag'ed them to 
make known their desires. If an individual soli- 
cited him for a favour, he always gave him hopes 
of succeeding* in his petition ; and when his friends 
remonstrated with him, for appearing to promise 
more than he could 2)erform, he observed, that no 
one ought to depart in sadness from an interview 
with his prince, liemernbering once at supper, 
that he had not conferred a benefit ui)on any one 
during the whole daj’, he uttered that admirable 
sentence, which maj' serve as a lesson or a re- 
proach to all Avho ha^'e the power of doing goofl. 

My friends, I have lost a day.” 

Titus entered upon his sovereignty with an 
avowed resolution to keep his hands pure from 
blood. He jjrotested, that he would rather perish, 
than put any one to death ; and neither the licence 
of absolute power, nor the ang*er of just re\'enge, 
could impel him to falsify his word. AVhen two 
pei’sons of patrician rank were convicted of an 
attemj)t to seize the imperial power, he spared 
their lives, and exhorted them to desist from such 
desperate underhi kings, alleging it as his opinion, 

(which the elevation of himself amf his father 
seemed to justify) that the sovereignty was allotted 
to men by fate 5 at the same time he promised to 
comply with any request they had to make to him. 

As the mother of one of them was residing at* a 
considerable distance, he immediately sent a courier 
to calm her anxiety, and assure her of the safety of 
her son. He invited the two conspirators to a 
friendly entertainment, and on the following day, 
when there was an exhibition of gladiators, he put 

u 2 , 
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into their hands the weapons of the combatants^ 
which it was customary to present to the emperor ; 
and it is probable, that his generosity, as much as 
the publicity of the scene, disarmed them of their 
hostile intentions. 

The animosity of his brother Domitian was of a 
nature not to be softened by the greatest magnani- 
mity and forbearance. J ealous of the superiority 
of Titus, both in virtue and in power, Domitian 
had hesitated, at his fathei*’s death, whether he 
should not endeavour to gain the support of the 
soldiers by offering them a double donative ; and 
when he despaired of success, he constantly af- 
firmed, that a share of the empire had been be- 
queathed to him, but that his father’s will had 
been fraudulently altered. In pursuance of his 
pretended claims, he was always attempting to 
underm’ne the authority of Titus, and to corrupt 
the fidelity of the- troops. Although Titus was 
aware of his intrigues, he abstained from even the 
gentlest means of coercion j he adhered to the 
declaration, which he had made on his accession 
to power, that he considered him as his associate 
and successor in the empire; and sometimes he 
conjured him, even with tears, to return the aftec- 
tion which he entertained towards him. 

While the inhabitants of Home were congratu- 
lating themselves upon the virtues of Titus, one of 
the fairest parts of Italy was desolated by a new 
and appalling calamity. The province of Campania 
had never been considered secure from earth- 
quakes ; and in the year 63, a visitation of that 
nature had destroyed parts of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, had given a shock to other cities, and 
so terrified their inhabitants, that some of them 
never recovered from the alarm, but continued in a 
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state of mental imbecility. In the autumn of the titub, 
year 79, Vesuvius exhibited the first of its fiery a.d.’ 79 . 
eruptions, of which any record is preserved in 
history. The whole summit of the mountain was 
formerly of the same height, until the flames 
issuing from the centre, made a cavity in that 
part., around which the circumjacent tops, adorned 
with many vines and trees, arose in the form 
of an amphitheatre. If we may believe the 
fiction, which was not too extravagant to im- 
pose upon the credulity of Dion, many men of 
gigantic stature were seen before the eruption, 
sometimes in the mountain, and sometimes in the 
surrounding country and cities, traversing the 
earth, and circling in the air, by day and by 
night*. After this phenomenon, there Avas a 
parching drought, and considerable tremors of the 
earth, Avhile the roaring of the sea, a holl*\v noise 
in the air, and subterranean •sounds resembling* 
thunder, announced the catastrophe AA'hich Avas 
approaching. On a sudden, a tremendous tumult 
Avas heard, as if the mountains had been dashed 
against each other: immense stones were throAA'n 
up from the centre of Vesuvius, and afterwards 
volumes of flame, accompanied Avith a dense 
smoke, which darkened all the atmosphere, and 
eclipsed the light of the sun. The trembling 
spectators, observing the day to be changed 

* It appears from Pindar (Pyth. i. 62), from Virgil, and otlier poets, that 
the ancients imagined the giants to he confined in the burning cavqfns 
of Mount Etna. After the eruption of Vesuvius, it was natural to apply the 
same fictions to that mountain ; and thus might have originated thc^stor^ of 
the gigantic phantasms, which Dion has related. 

Fama est Enceladi semiustum fulmino corpus 
Urgeri mole hhc, ingentemque insuper A^^tnam 
Iinpositaiu ruptis fiainmam expirare caminis ; 

Et fcssuin quoties inutat latus, intremere om.iem * 

Munnure Trinacriam, et ccelum subtexere fumo. — ^En. iii. 578. 
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Titus, into nig'ht, beg’au to fear that the earth was on the 
a.d.’ 7 '.). point of being' reduced to its primitive chaos, or 
being' consumed by fire : some believed that there 
was a war of the giants, imagining that they saw 
their figures in the flames, and heard the clang of 
their trumpets. Persuaded by their fears, that every 
spot was safer than the one in which they happened 
' to he placed, they rushed, in their trepidation, from 

the houses into the streets, and from the streets into 
the houses, from land to sea, and from sea to land. 
In the mean time, an indescribable quantity, of ashes 
filled the air, and covered both the sea and the 
land ; and so noxious and overwhelming was 
their force, that they not only suffocated men and 
beasts, birds and fishes, but buried entire cities 
under that fatal load, which w'as doomed to cover 
them for many centuries, until the curiosity and 
labour pf the moderns attempted to remove it. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii suffered this awful 
fate; and the inhabitants were assembled in the 
theatre, M'hen the volcanic tempest descended 
upon them*. The ashes were ejected in such a 
quantity and with such violence, that they were 
carried into Syria, Egypt, and Africa. The citi- 
zens of E-ome, seeing’ the atmosphere filled with 
them, and the sun darkened, were suspended for 
several days between wonder and terror, being 
ignorant of the real nature of the catastrophe, and 
imagining that some great physical revolution had 
commenced in the earth and the heavens, 
piin. Epist. vi. Among those who perished by the first erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, was the celebrated naturalist, 

* “ The wording leaves it doubtful, which theatre is meant. The theatres 
of both cities have been explored, and no remains found. The eruption may 
have come on while the people were assembled, but they were not destroyed 
in the theatr&.” Note to Pompeii^ Chap. 1. It is most probable they were 
assembled in the amphitheatre. 
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Pliny the elder. He was residingf at Misenum, Titue, 
and had the command of the Pomaiv fleet sta- a.d.'to. 
tioned there, when he w'as infoi*med that a cloud '' 

of extraordinary shape and mag'iiitude was visible 
in the horizon. Having taken a distant view of the 
phenomenon (which rose into the air in the form of 
a pine tree, being sometimes bright and sometimes 
dusky in its appearancfe) he resolved to gratify his 
curiosity by a nearer inspection. Embarking on 
board a vessel, he directed his course across the 
gulf of Jiaim, and the further he proceeded, the 
more he was assailed by the shon er of hot ashes 
and burnt stones. His own flrst thoughts, and the 
advice of liis pilot, suggested a retreat j but, re- 
marking tliat Fortune succoured the brave, he dis- 
regarded the threatening danger, and landed at 
Stabiaa. From this and the {\,djoining‘ places, most 
of the inhabitants had either fled, or w^re pre- 
paring for their flight ; but Plpiy’s thirst of phy- 
sical knowledg’e made him reg'ardless of the peril, 
and confined him to the spot. Anxious to banish 
the fears of his companions, he bathed and supped 
as usual, and then comjiosed himself to sleep. In 
the mean time, the flames, whose awful brilliancy 
W'as increased by the darkness of night, had issued 
to a great elevation from Y esuvius, and were spread- 
ing their destructive fury. The ashes* and stones 
ejected fi‘om the mountain had accumulated to such 
an extent, that Pliny Avould have been in danger 
of being enclosed and buried in his chamber, had 
he continued his slumbers much longer. Eeing 
awakened by his companions, he consulted, w^th 
them upon tlxeir perilous situation, and, finding that 
it was too dangerous to remain in-doors, on account 
of the quaking of the earth, they covered their heads . 
to protect themselves from the falling stones, and 
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Titus, descended to the sea-shore. Although day had 
A. D.' 79. broken, they were enveloped in the thickest dark- 
ness, which was relieved only by the terrible flames of 
Vesuvius, and the pale glare of the torches and lights 
which they carried. An adverse wind prevented 
them from embarking on the dreary sea ; and Pliny, 
reclining on the shore, seemed to feel the danger- 
ous atmosphere he was Weathing, and asked several 
times for water to drink. A sulphurous smell 
announced the approach of the volcanic flames; 
and while his more active companions betook them- 
selves to flight, Pliny endeavoured to raise himselfj 
but, falling immediately, expired in the arms of two 
of his slaves. He was suffocated by the noxious 
vapour, being less able to resist it than others, on 
account of the natural weakness of his lungs. His 
body was found three days afterwards, free from all 
external in jui’y, and presenting the tranquil appear- 
ance of a person w.ho had fallen asleep. He died 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, being one of the 
most indefatigable labourers, that ever toiled in the 
paths of literature. Although his love of study 
never allured him from business, yet, by abridging 
his sleep, carefully economizing his time, and making 
notes and extracts from all that he read, he had 
written, as well as perused, an extraordinary number 
of volumes.' All his works have perished, excepting 
his Natural History, which his nephew .commends 
as copious, learned, and variegated as the face of 
Nature herself. He had written twenty books 
upon the wars, which the Romans had waged in 
Germany ; and he was induced to undertake this 
work on account of a dream, with which he was 
visited. Drusus Nero, who had distinguished 
himself fpr his victories in that wild country, is 
said to have appeared to him in his sleep, con- 
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juringf him to respect his memory, and not to 
allow his exploits to be buried in oblivion. 

The young-er Pliny, who, at the request of Taci- 
tus, recorded the circumstances respecting his 
uncle’s death, had chosen to remain at Misenum 
at the commencement of the awful eruption, and, 
although he was a witness of the same phenomena 
as his relative, escaped a similar fate. The 
violent agitation of the earth during the night 
awakened him and his mother, and constrained 
them to. forego their slumbers. Pliny, who was 
then in his eighteenth year, endeavoured to occupy 
his thoughts by the perusal of the pages of Livy j 
but, as the danger every moment became more 
alarming, he was urged by one of his uncle^s 
fiiends to depart from the town. The? carriages, 
which they had ordered for their use, were driven 
different ways by the motion of the earth, and 
could not be kept steady even .with the support of 
stones. The sea had ebbed to an unusual distance 
from the shore, leaving many inhabitants of the 
deep on the dry sands. The dark and horrible 
cloud arising from Vesuvius was intersected Avith 
long and forked streams of fire ; and, as the ashes 
soon afterwards began to descend, Pliny and his 
mother were obliged to accelerate their flight. 
They were accompanied on the road b/a multitude 
of wretched fugitives, who filled the air with en- 
quiries for their relatives, or lamentations at their 
own appalling condition, some raising their hands* 
in supplication to the gods, others imagining that 
the gods themselves had ceased to exist, and tljat 
an everlasting darkness was going to envelope the 
earth. Pliny relates, that as the storm of ashes 
began to thicken, he should have been overwhelmed . 
with them, if he had not risen occasionally and 
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Titus, shaken them from his body. When the feeble 
A.l'79. liffht of the lurid sun enabled him to discern ob- 
jects, he found the whole prospect changed^ every 
thin^ being buried by the deep ashes asi completely 
as by a fall of snow. He returned to Misenum 
before the tremors of the earth had subsided, and 
found many persons who had been driven mad by 
the awfiil convulsion of nature, mocking their own 
misfortune and that of others by the vain predic- 
tions which they uttered. He and his mother did 
not quit the dangerous scene, until they ,Avere ap- 
prized of the fate of the elder Pliny. 

Titus, The heuevolence of Titus was exerted in reliei ing 
A. nfso. fli® distresses which had been occasioned hj’^ this 
Snot. viii. dreadful eruption. He sent two commissioners of 
Di’onltxvi. coiisulai* rank into Campania, in order to superin- 
tend the work of reparation and, in addition to 
other gifts, he ordered that the property of those 
persons, who had .been destroyed by the volcano, 
without leaving any heirs, should be appropriated 
to the succour of the injured cities. It does not 
appear probable that any careful search was made 
for the cities which had been buried under the 
ashes ; for the wealth and power of the Romans, 
animated by the benevolent zeal of Titus, might 
surely have freed them from the superincumbent 
mass. Perhaps too much attention was engrossed 
by the living, to allow any labour to he bestowed 
upon schemes that would appear almost hopeless 
•to even the most sanguine projector. 

'While Titus was absent in Campania, a violent 
cojiflagration happened at Rome. The fire, raging 
for three days and three nights, destroyed the 
temples of Serapis, of Isis, of Neptune, and Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, together with the Pantheon, the 
theatre of Pompey, and various other buildings. 
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Titus declared, with great magnanimity, that the 
public should not feel the loss, but that jhe himself 
would sustain the whole burden j and, in conformity 
with this resolution, he rejected the proffered 
gifts of private individuals, kings, and cities, and 
surrendered the ornaments of his own palaces for 
the restoration of the temples and other edifices. 

After the conflagration Rome was desolated by a 
great pestilence, which, in the opinion of Dion, 
arose from the ashes which had been dispersed by 
tlie erupjtion of Vesuvius. Titus endeavoured to 
alleviate the calamity by all the succours of medi- 
cinal art, and by all kinds of propitiatory sacrifices 
to the gods ; and in this, as well as in the preceding 
misfortunes, he displayed not only the solicitude of 
a prince, but the affection of a parent, towards his 
people. 

The baths of Titus and the stupendous Colos- Suct. viu. 
seum were finished this year. , It had Keen the 
intention of Augustus to build an amphitheatre 
in the middle of the city ; but the work was not 
begun until the last years of Vespasian, and the 
glory of its completion was reserved for his son. 

“ Posterity admires,” (says an eloquent historian*) 

“ and will long admire, the awful remains of the 
amphitheatre of Titus, which so well deserved the 
epithet of colossal. It was a building of an 
elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feet in 
length, and fonr hundred and sixty-seven in 
breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and rising, 
with four successive orders of architecture, to the 
height of one hundred and forty feet. The ORts^e 
of the edifice was incrusted with marble, and deco- 
rated with statues. The slopes of the vast con- 
cave, which formed the inside, were filled and 

• Gibbon. — Chap. xii. of the Decline and Fall, 
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Titus, suiTounded with sixty or eighty rows of marble^ 
likewise covered with cusliions, and capable of 
' — receiving with ease above fourscore thousand spec- 
tators. Sixty-four vomitories (for by 'that name 
the doors were very aptly distinguished) poured 
forth the immense multitude ; and the entrances, 
passages, and staircases, were contrived with such 
exquisite skill, that each person, whether of the 
senatorial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, 
arrived at his destined place withont trouble or 
confusion. Nothing was omitted which in any 
respect could be suhserv'ient to the convenience and 
pleasure of the spectators. They were protected 
from the sun and rain by an ample canopy occa- 
sionally drawn over their heads. The air was 
continually refreshed by the playing of fountains, 
and profusely impregnated by the grateful scent 
of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the 
arena, or stage, wqs strewed with the finest sand, 
and successively assumed the most different forms. 
At one moment it seemed to rise out of the earth, 
like the garden of the Hesperides, and was after- 
wards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. 
The subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible 
supply of water ; and what had just before appeared 
a level plain, might he suddenly converted into a 
wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and replen- 
ished with the monsters of the deep. In the deco- 
ration of the scenes, the Koman emperors displayed 
their wealth and liberality ; and we read on various 
occasions, that the whole funiiture of the amphi- 
tl^eatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber.” 

At the dedication, or first opening, of this im- 
mense edifice, Titus exhibited spectacles, which 
continued for a hundred days, and which, like most 
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of the entertainments of the Homans, were of a titus, 
sang^nary or martial character. Birds and beasts, a. u. so. 
among* which cranes and elephants are particularly ^ 

mentioned, bought together for the amusement of 
the spectators. Five thousand wild beasts were 
produced in one day j and during the continuance 
of the games nine thousand different animals were 
slain, even women taking a part in the wanton 
slaughter. The combats of gladiators, horse and 
chariot racing, and the representation of land and 
naval engagements, diversified the scene of tumul- 
tuous pleasure. The amphitheatre being suddenly 
filled with water, hostile vessels were arraj'^ed 
against each other, and a mimic battle was fought 
between the Corinthians and Corcj’reans. In another 
part of the city another mimic conflict took place, 
in which the Athenians were represented as invad- 
ing an island, capturing a fort, and routing ^he van- 
quished Sicilians. While shows were provided for 
all, more substantial benefits were gained by the 
most fortunate of the citizens j for Titus threw 
among the crowd small wooden balls, which, ac- 
cording to what was inscribed upon them, entitled 
the possessors to some eatable, or article of dress, to 
a silver or gold utensil, to horses, cattle, or slaves. 

The pleasures or the benefits, which the Homans ^itus 
enjoyed under Titus, were not of Ibng dura- 
tion. After the exhibition of some spectacles he suet-Tiii. ‘ 
wept abundantly in the sight of all the people, j^onl ixv” 
being overpowered either by the languor of ap- 
proaching sickness, or by that melancholy whi(fli 
often oppresses the heart in the midst of the 
highest enjoyments. As he departed from Home, 
his sadness was increased by some omens of an 
iiTifn. vmirn.blfi nature; and he was attacked with , 
fever at the commencement of his journey into the 
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'•'ITUS, Sabine territory. Being’ carried in a litter, he 
A.D. ri. reached the villa where his father died, and in the 
' same house he himself expired, on the thirteenth 

daj’^ of September. Whether the fever which 
destroyed him was accidental or not, is a point 
on which conjectures are at variance. In the 
opinion of some persons it arose from the un- 
seasonable use of the bath ; but many ascribed it 
to poison, administered by Domitian, who was con- 
tinualty meditating plots against the authority of 
his bi'other. It was related, that while Titus n as 
alive, and even in such a condition that he might 
speedily have recovered, Domitian placed him in 
a vessel full of snow, in order to accelerate his 
vieath. 

When Titus w'as aware of his impending disso- 
lution, he is said to have raised his eyes to heaven, 
and to;- have complained of his premature and un- 
deserved fate, declaring, that there was only one 
action in his life, of which he had reason to repent. 
Although ancient ethics did not inculcate any 
great degree of humility, yet such sentiments 
were unworthy of Titus, or of any wise heathen. 
It became a topic of conjecture with the Romans, 
what was the single action on which Titus re- 
flected with sorrow. Some surmised that it was 
an incestJous intercourse of wOiich he had been 
guilty w'ith Domitia, his brother’s ivife j but 
Domitia denied the alleged crime with an oath, 
and Suetonius says, that she w’^ould have gloried 
in it, if she had really committed it, as she gloried 
in all her wickedness. Others believed, that Titus 
repented of having spared his brother, after he had 
been convinced of his treasonable intentions, and of 
having .surrendered himself and the Roman em- 
pire, as passive victims, to his implacable malice. 
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Titus would certainly have acted with greater titub, 
policy, if he had banished Domitian from his court a. d. 
and from Rome; but, however his forbearance ^ 

may detract from his caution and foresight, it 
enhances in a much greater degi’ee the fraternal 
tenderness and confiding generosity of his nature. 

Titus was about forty-one years old, when he 
died. He had ruled the empire only two years, 
two- months* and twenty days; and his death was 
lamented as a universal affliction. Private indi- 
viduals ijiourned, as if they had been deprived of 
one of theii* relatives ; and the senate, assembling 
with spontaneous zeal, passed upon him higher 
panegyj-ics, than they had ever been prompted to 
bestow, Avhile lie Avas alive. When men had time to 
weigh more deliberately his situation and conduct, 
it Avas alleged by that class of ‘reasoners, AA-ho de- 
light in hypothetical theories, that he was fortunate 
in having died at so early a period of his reign. 

They presumed, that if he had lived longer, he 
could not have maintained that high reputation for 
virtue and clemency Avith which he had hitherto 
ruled ; and in this respect the}" considered him to 
be unlike Augustus, Avho, if he had died in youth, 
would have been remembered only for his pro- 
scriptions and cruelty. Titus certainly practised 
mercy to a generous excess, in not allbAving him- 
self to put any of the citizens to death ; and if he 
had lived much longer, necessity, if not his own 
discernment, Avould have forced him to acknoAv- 
ledge, that justice is the first of all social virtues, 
and that it is not required of the most huma;je 
prince to banish her from his counsels, but only to 
temper her sanctions with clemency and modera- 
tion. If his life had been extended, he might pro- 
bably have been compelled to forego the exercise of 
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extravagant virtue, and to disregard the applause 
of an undii^criminating multitude j but neither his 
age, nor his character, was so weak, as to oblige us 
to admit, that he would suddenly havg yielded to 
the seductions of vice, and have been unable to 
pursue that even tenor of conduct, which inclines 
to neither side of excess, and which, if it sometimes 
forfeits the applause of contemporary judges, is 
always rewarded with the praise of future genera- 
tions. 

The Homans under Agricola were extending 
their conquests in Britain ; but an account of that 
general’s exploits will be more conveniently deferred 
until the reign of Domitian. 
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. CHAPTER T. 

Domitian haxtens to Home. — His ijouth, disposition, 
and vises. —Titus deified. — Liher<ditji and mode- 
ration of Domitian. — His numerous consulships. 

— Tlreeution of Sahinus, and death of Tulin, the 
^ daughter of Titus. — Domitian jmnishes three 
Vestal virffins. — IViumjJhs over the Catti. — Day 
ploits of Afjrieola in Britain. — Agricola defeats 
the Ardovices, and taltes the “isle of Mona. — His 
Justice and moderation. — Induces the BAtons to 
submit . — Civilizes them. — Deeastates the countrg 
as far as the Toy. — liaises forts between the 
Clyde and the Forth. — Meditates invading 

Ireland. — Advances beyond the Forth. — At- 
tached by the Caledonians, whom he defeats . — 

A mutinous cohort of Usipians accidentally cir- 
cumnavigates Britain, — Agricola gains a decisive 
victory on the Orampiun hills. — Becalled by 
Do?nitian. — Betires into private life. — Bemarhs 
upon tike dcocription of Tlriiain given hy Tacitus. 

Before Titus had expired, his brother Domitian uoMinAM, 
ordered him to be left as dead, and with guilty A.n’si 
precipitation proceeded to Rome, for the purpo*se df 
securing the sovereign power. Knowing theim-&o 
])ortance of gaining the suffrages of the soldiers, 
he entered the praetorian camp, and, having distri- * 
buted to the guards the same gratuity as his 
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domitian, predecessors had given, was acknowledged by them 
a.d. 81. as their ftiture emperor. There was no one who 
' — ^ — ' presumed to dispute his claim 5 for as Titus had 
not left any children, excepting a daughter, his 
• brother was the legal successor to the imperial 

dignity. 

Domitian had nearly completed the thirtieth 
* year of his age, having been born at Rome on 

the twenty-fourth of October, in the year 61, 
when his father was consul elect. The house, iii 
which he firs^ saw the light, was afterwards con- 
verted by him into a temple of the Flavian famity. 
His early days had been spent in such poverty, 
that, in an age of general luxury, he could not 
boast of one silver utensil. Being at Home during 
the Vitellian war, he took refuge in the Capitol 
with his uncle Sabinus, and, at the storming and 
conflagration of the sacred edifice,’ effected his 
escape in the disgiiise of one of the worshippers of 
Isis. The fortune of civil war soon summoned him 
from his retreat, and invested him with the title of 
C<Bsar, or son of thp reigning emperor. In the 
absence of Vespasian and Titus he had unlimited 
power of indulging his youthful propensities. In 
one day he distributed to his friends more than 
twenty offices ; and Vespasian was so much struck 
with his temerity and presumption, that he ssiid, he 
wondered that he had not sent him also a successor. 
He was guilty of amours with wives of many of the 
citizens, and being greatly captivated with Bomitia 
iiongina, the wife of .ZElius Lamia, he took her from 
her 'husband, and married her. She was the 
daughter of the illustrious general Domitius Cor- 
22 Even Titus had thought it no crime to offer 

’■ his onl}^ daughter, Julia Sabina, as a suitable bride 
to his brother, who, however, refused her on ac- 
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count of his attachment to Domitia. Not long* domitiak, 
afterwards, when his niece was bestowed upon a. d.'si. 
another, Domitian did not scruple to seduce her ' — >' — ' 
affections, «ven during the life of her father. 

Impelled by a jealous hope of rivalling the mili- 
tary exploits of his brother, Domitian had wished 
to take the command of the Roman forces in the 
Gallic rebellion, which happened at the commence- 
ment of his father’s reign ; but in this project he 
was eluded by the artifices of Mucianus, and did 
not proceed further than Lyons*. When Vespasian 
arrived at Rome, he restrained his vicious caprices 
by compelling him to reside with him, and to follow 
in his retinue whenever he went abroad. Secretly 
repining at the contempt which he experienced, and 
the coercion to which he was subjected, Domitian 
assumed a great appearance Of modesty, and pre- 
tended to devote himself to poetry, whic^ he had 
never done before, and which he afterwards aban- 
doned with disdain. He recited his compositions 
in public ; and, if we are to believe the opinion of 
l^liny the elder, Quintilian, and many other com- 
petent judges, they were worthy of high commen- 
dation. As a poet of imperial rank, he laboured 
under this double disadvantage, that if his verses 
were bad, they would be extolled by his contempo- 
raries, and even if they were good, po^rity would 
suspect his panegyrists of mean adulation. He 
was always eager to exchange the pen for the 
sword ; and when the Parthian king requested some 
Roman auxiliaries, Domitian anxiously strove *to 
have the honour of commanding them. No auxili- 
aries were sent ; but he endeavoured by gifts and 
promises to urge other princes of the East to make 
a similar petition, that he might have an o^ortunity . 

* See Veepasian’e Life, Chap. 2. 

. X2 * 
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domitian, of displaying his military powers. His qualifica- 
A.D.'si. tions for war were by no means equal to his desire 
of it. He was so averse to fatigue, that he seldom 
walked through the city ; and in the expeditions 
which he undertook, he usually reposed in his litter, 
and was but little on horseback. He had no love 
of arms in general, but was exceedingly skilful in 
the use of the bow. With this weapon he often 
destroyed a hundred kinds of wild beasts at one 
sport, and, to show his dexterity, he would hit some 
of them in such a way, as to leave twa arrows 
sticking in their foreheads like a pair of horns. 
Another of lus feats was, to shoot his a.n*ows ac- 
curately through the interstices of a boy’s lingers, 
who stood at a distance W’ith his hand expanded 
for a mark. 

Domitian, being acknowledged as the sovereign 
of the ^lloman empire, consented that his brother, 
whom he was suspected of having murdered, should 
be enrolled among tha gods. But, after deifying 
him, he did not forbear insidiously, to attack his 
memory both in his speeches and edicts ; and it 
soon became obvious, that in manj^ parts of his 
conduct he was actuated by the sole desire of re- 
versing what Titus had done, and discountenancing 
what he had approved. His father’s friends, as 
w'^ell as his brothei*’s, were odious to him, and were 
either treated with dishonour, or marked for de- 
struction. As Vespasian and Titus had often been 
obliged to reject his requests, because they were 
unfit to be granted, he remembered their denial 
wkh kmg-cherished malignity. Although he pos- 
sessed neither the solid virtues of his father, nor 
the shining qualities of his brother, he did not hesi- 
. tate to bqast in the senate, that he had given them 
the empire, and they had only returned it to him. 
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Notwithataiidhig’ the unfavourable indications domitian, 
which had been given of his character, his adininis- a. d.'si. 
trsition of public affairs Avas for some time, distin- ' — 
guished by a considerable degree of equity and mode- (Tit.) 8,’o. 
ration. He was diligent and strict in the distribution 
of justice, personally inspecting the proceedings ol‘ 
the different judges, and checking them by admo- 
nition and, punishment. In consequence of his 
vigilant superintendence, the magistrates of the 
city, and the governors of the proAdnces, never 
exhibited g*reater justice and purit}’ in their con- 
duct ; although after his death, many of them were 
accused of all kinds of offences. Libellous publi- 
cations wore suppressed by him, and the authors 
of them disgraced. Undertaking the correction *of 
the public morals, in conformity with his title of 
censor, he deprived women of infamous character 
of the use of the litter, and of the right of fcnjoying 
bequests and inheriting prop<?i‘ty. He expelled 
from the senate a person of quoestorian I'ank, on 
account of his fondness for dancing and panto- 
mimic acting. He caused several persons to be 
condemned by the Scatinian law, which had been 
enacted for the suppression of impurity; and he 
removed from the list of judges a Roman knight, 
who had restored his wife to her matrimonial rights, 
after having divorced her on a charge of adultery. 

We shall see, however, that Domitian himself was 
guilty of a similar inconsistency. To restrain 
wanton profanation, he destroyed a monument 
which one of his freedmen had erected to liis 
son from the stones destined for the temJ)le*of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and ordered the remains of the 
deceased to be thrown into the sea. 

In his early days, he was so far from showing • 
any thirst for blood, that he is said to hai'^e enter- 
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tained a design of prohibiting the sacrifice of oxen, 
on rememhtering a line in Virgil, which alluded to 
that subject*. Liberality in the use of his own 
wealth, and a just respect for that of others, were 
virtues which he displayed in the commencement 
of his sovereignty. He was continually exhibiting 
to the people the most splendid and costly shows. 
All around him were treated with princely gene- 
rosity, and were strictly admonished not to he 
guilty of any sordid act. If estates were be- 
queathed him by persons who had children, he 
refused them. Many, who had been harassed by 
long suits in the treasur}’-, were acquitted by him ; 
and he was exceedingly severe against those who 
made false and malicious prosecutions in fiscal 
matters, observing, that a prince who did not 
punish informers was guilty of encouraging them. 
Wliile Bomitian could speak and act with so much 
wisdom, it is related, that he was accustomed to set 
apart an hour every day, during which he retired 
into solitude, and amused himself with catching 
flies, and piercing them with a sharp instrument ! 
This gave occasion to the facetious answer of 
Vibius Crispus, who, being asked if any one was 
with the emperor, replied : “No, not even a fly.” 

Domitiaiif who always appeared desirous of 
titles and honours, assumed the consulship the 
year after he became emperor, and also the six 
following years. He had been allowed to hold six 
consulships during the life of Vespasian, only one 
of Avhich was ordinary, and that one was obtained 
by the favour of his brother. He was once consul 
under Titus; ten times he invested himself with 
the office; so that altogether he held seventeen 
consulships, a greater number than any person had 


* Iinjoa qiisim crosis genf» ost opuIatajuvcncit«.— Georg, ii. 
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before attained. But the dignity was of very domitian, 
inferior value now, to what it had been jn the days a. i>. sa. 
of the Republic, when it was bestowed by the 
suffrages of the people, as the highest reward of 
merit; and Domitian’s frequent assumption of it 
would serve to degrade it still lower in the esti- 
mation of the wise. Satisfied with the empty dis- 
tinction of the name, he generally resigned the 
ofiice on tte ides of January, and never held it 
beyond the first of May. He obtained permission, 
however, to use four-and-twenty lictors, and to 
wear a triumphal dress, whenever he entered the 
senate. 

His colleague in the first consulship under his Suet. viii. 
own reign was Flavius Sabinus, his cousin, and 
son of that Sabinus who was killed in the Capitol 
during the Vitellian war. He appears to have 
been one of the earliest objects of Domitian’s jea- 
lousy and fear ; for when some of his attendants 
were arrayed in white, he was angrily reproved by 
the emperor, who exclaimed in the words of Homer, 
that it was not good to have many rulers.* When 
he was elected to the consulship, he was unfor- 
tunately proclaimed by the crier as emperor in- 
stead of consul ; and this ill-omened mistake 
Sabinus was obliged to atone by his blood. He 
had married Julia, the only daughter of Titus, 
whom Domitian had refused when she was a virgin, 
and had corrupted when she became a wife. After 
the execution of her husband, he did not conceal 
the ardent affection which he entertained towafds 
her ; yet he was the author of her death, by en- 
deavouring to produce the abortion of the child 
which she had conceived by Sabinus. 

Whatever impurity Domitian exhibited in his. 

* ()iV«yrtfJor TroXi'icoipavitj. 
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domitiam, own conduct, he did not tolerate the public com- 
A. d.* 82 . mission ofvthe offence in others. There were three 
SuoTvuP^ Vestals, two of the name of Ocellata, and one of 
(Dom.) 8. Varonilla, w'hose violation of their vows«'Of chastity 

Diou. ix\u. escaped the animadversion of Vespasian and 

Titus. This neglect on the part of his father and 
brother, was a sufficient motive for stimulating the 
severity of Domitiau ; and he commanded the 
Vestals to be executed, allowing them the favour of 
choosing the mode of their death, and condemned 
the accomplices of ‘their guilt to banishment. He 
also issued an edict, forbidding an)'^ more eunuchs 
to be made within the limits of his empire, although 
he himself was attached to one of that unfortunate 
da, 88 named Earinus. Titus had &hown an extraor- 
dinary regard for such persons, and this w'^as one 
of the reasons which prompted Domitian to make 
his prolijbitory decree respecting them. The worst 
men have sometimes an opportunity of surpassing 
the most virtuous in solitary parts of their conduct j 
and this must be acknowledged by the impartial 
voice of history as an instance Avherein the odious 
Domitian was more to be commended than his 
brother, wdio was denominated the Delight of 
Mankind. 

Domitian, The vain desire of military renown, with which 
A. Domitian hUd long been inspired, induced him to 
suof. viii. undertake an expedition into Germany. The pre- 
DioiT’ixv'ii. tended objects of his hostility w'ere the Catti ; but 
tbo. vit. Agr. jjg returned not only without encountering, but even 
without seeing, an enemy. His ridiculous achieve- 
ments* were rewarded with a triumph ; but as there 
were no real captives to march in the procession, 
he imitated the folly of the emperor Caligula, and 
. procured j)ersons wffio were taught to counterfeit 
the rugged inhabitants of Germany in the colour 
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of their hair, and the rest of their exterior. He domitias 
assumed the title of Germanicus, although some a.d. 83. 
medals ascribe it to him in the year 81 j but 
doubtless his expedition was to be considered as 
an additional claim to so warlike an appellation. 

Other honours were bestowed upon him by the 
senate, to whom belonged the embarrassing task of 
pleasing a^ capricious master, who was offended 
both with those who appeared to undervalue his 
merit, and with those whose adulation was both 
gross and servile. 

While Domitian was priding himself in imagining Tac. Tit. Agr 
trophies, real and splendid victories were gained by ’ 

Julius Agi’icola, w'hose exploits in Britain we have 
hitherto forborne* to mention, in order that the}’^ 
might be related in one iininterrupted series. Ves- 
})asian had kept Britain in subjection by the valour 
of Petilius Cerialis and Julius Frontinus, th{( former 
of whom defeated the Brigantes in many sangui- 
nary battles, and the other subdued the brave nation 
of the Silures. It w'as sipparently in the year 
78, that Agricola was sent bj*^ Vespasian to <a.d. 78.) 
take command of the Homan legions, and con- 
tinue the war with the unconquered Britons. As 
he did not arrive in the island until the middle of 
summer, he found his troops dispersed, and little 
expecting to undertake any campaign *at so late a 
season of the year. Collecting, how ever, a moderate 
force, he marched against the Ordovices, or people 
of North Wales, who a short time before had 
massacred nearly an entire squadron of cavalry, 
that was stationed in their territoiy. He found 
them unwilling to meet him on level ground, and 
therefore attacked them on the heights w^hich they 
had chosen, he himself leading his troqps to the • 
onset. The Ordovices were nearly all slaughtered ; 
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domitian, and Agricola, to increase the fame of his first 
A.n.w). achievements, which he knew would prepare the 
{Td^) future victories, determined to reduce 

Mona, or the isle of Anglesey. As -he had no 
vessels prepared for such an expedition, he confided 
the attack to a select body of auxiliaries, who were 
acquainted with the fords, and whose national 
customs had taught them to swim without losing 
the guidance of their horses, or use of their arms, 
in the water. The Britons, who had imagined that 
their enemies coul'd not cross the sea without a 
fleet, were so amazed both at their courage and 
their power of contrivance, that they sued for peace, 
and surrendered the island. 

• Such exploits, performed at k time which most 
. officers would have wasted in useless parade or the 
necessary initiation into their duties, encircled the 
name o^ Agricola with great renown. Considering* 
that he had only trestored obedience in provinces 
which had formerly belonged to the empire, he 
forbore to announce his victories at Borne by letters 
adorned with laurel* j but the modesty of his silence 
exalted his reputation, as it was conceived that he 
who claimed no glory for such achievements con- 
templated that he had the power of performing 
much greater. His justice and moderation in 
goveramenl were still more honourable than his 
valour in war. Beflecting that oppression and ex- 
tortion would certainly excite the natives to rebel- 
lion, he began by correcting abuses in his own 
troops, and in his own house. He would not allow 
skiver and freedmen to interfere in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. Posts in his army were not 
granted either to the partiality of private fnendship 
• ©r the zeal of importunity, but he considered that 


* Laurcatis. 
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the most meritorious persons would serve him with domitian, 
the greatest fidelity. In all situations bethought it a. d. is. 
better to promote those who would not ofiend, than 
to have to •punish them for their misdemeanours. 

Although no crimes escaped his vigilant observa- 
tion, yet he did not inexorably punish all. Small 
offences were pardoned, gi’eat ones were noticed with 
severity, altjiough he was often more pleased with 
the penitence, than with the chastisement, of the 
culprit. Nothing could have reconciled the Britons 
more effectually to his sway, than his desire to levy 
with equity the tribute of money and com which 
was exacted from them ; for such insolence and 
rapacity had been exercised by the collectors, as 
were more gallin'^ than the imposts themselveef. 

Under former lieutenants the irregularities of peace 
hud been as dreadful to the natives as the horrors 
of war ; but Agricola endeavoured by impartiality 
and moderation to tempt them to acquiesce in the 
dominion of the Homans. 


In the following summer he harassed his enemies, (*• »• ) 

and devastated their country, by sudden incursions j 
and when his prowess had inspired them with 
sufficient terror, his clemency and forbearance 
allured them into submission. Many states, that 
had been independent of the Homans, relinquished 
all warlike intentions against them, an^ gave hos- 
tages in token of their amity ; but, not satisfied with 
these pledges, he carefully surrounded their ter- 
ritory with forts, in order to prevent any future 
outbreak. He spent the winter in promoting such 
schemes, as would change the rude habits df the 
Britons, and ensnare them into a love of ease and 
a taste for pleasure. By private exhortation, and 
by public assistance, he encouraged theq^ to erect • 
houses, market-places, and temples. The sons of 
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domitiak, their chiefs were instructed in the polite arts ; and 
A. D.'sa. the peoplfe, who but lately had scorned the use of the 
(iTiTro ) lang'uag'e, were animated with the desire of 

excelling’ in eloquence*. The tog’a wjjs frequently 
worn instead of their own roug’h habiliments ; and 
a love of eleg'ant banquets, of baths and piazzas, 
gradually softened their manners. Such tastes (it 
is observed by Tacitus) the ignorant cajl re^nemeiit^ 
while in reality they are the instruments of servi- 
tude. But, notwithstanding this censure of the 
philosophical historian, it may be affirmed, that 
civilization in itself is a positive benefit, and that it 
does not become injurious to any people, until by 
the excess of the advantages and luxuries which it 
•produces, it depraves and corrujits their sentiments. 
Time and experience have shown, that while the 
Homans improved and refined the savage condition 
of the .'Britons, they wei’e not able to destroy their 
ardent love of liberty. 

(a.d.80.) In his third campaign Agricola, carrying his 
devastations as far as the river Tay, attacked 
nations that had never before been molested by the 
Homan arms. His troops had to encounter tem- 
pestuous weather; but the barbarians were too 
much terrified to provoke him to battle, and even 
allowed him time to erect castles, the situations of 
which were selected by him with extraordinary 
judgment. The Britons had been accustomed to 
compensate their defeats in summer by successful 
expeditions in winter ; but the Homans now con- 
tinued victorious through the whole year, making 
Ireqitent sallies from their fortresses, which were 
well supplied with provisions, and in which at any 

* The classical reader will remember the apposite Hues of J uveiial. — Sat. 
XV. 111. 

(lallia causidicos docuit facuuda Britaimos : 

De condiioendo loquitur jam rhctorc Thule. 
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season they could defy either the sudden assault^ domitian, 
or the slow siege, of their enemies. .• a. D.'sa. 

The following jj^ear was employed by Agricola 
in securing the conquests which he had made with 
so much rapidity. He retreated from the Tay*, 
and, observing two estuaries, those of the Forth and 
the Clyde, which left but a small portion of territory 
between their waters, he fortified this intermediate 
space, and thus intercepted his enemies in the nor- 
thern part of the island, as if in a separate region. 

Embarlfing the next summer in the first Homan (a. «.«.>.) 
ship that na^■igated those seas, he had frequent 
engagements with tribes of barbarians, who were 
unable to resist the disciplined valour of his troops. 

He collected some forces on the western coast,* 
cherishing a hope that he might extend his con- 
quests to Ireland, although he had not been pro- 
voked by any hostility from that country) The 
enterprising spirit of commerce had opened a way 
to her poi’ts; and one of the petty princes, who 
had l)ecn banished from the island, had been re- 
ceived in a friendly manner by the Komau com- 
mander, in hope that he might assist his project of 
invasion. The scheme, however, was never realized 
by Agi'icola, although he had been taught to 
believe, that a single legion and a moderate portion 
of auxiliaries would have been sufficient for sub- 
duing Ireland, and for preserving it under the 
Roman yoke. 

In the ensuing campaign, he directed the (a.d. 83 .) 
whole terror of his forces against the nations 
which he had enclosed to the north of the Forth. 

His fleet and army advanced simultaneously 

* Erncsti in hia iioto considers the Tans to have been the Tweed, and 
not the Tay. Jiiit Tacitus says it was an estuary {oiStuaHo rtomen c»t)^ 

— a doscription hardly applying to the Tweed. 
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domitian, with all the pomp of martial array; and the 
a.i). 83. barbarians are said to have been terrified at 
''~v — ' observing, that their native seas presented neither 
a barrier to the assaults of their enemies, nor a 
place of refiige for themselves against the reverses 
of war. They were the first, however, to try the 
fortune of battle, and attacked the Homan castles 
with so much courage, that many of the invaders 
began to declare their opinion, that they ought 
to retreat behind the line of their fortifications. 
Agricola, despising their timid counsels,, marched 
with his army in three divisions, that he might not 
be surrounded by his enemies, who were advancing 
(as he had heard) in separate bodies. The Caledo- 
nians, varying their movement^' in order to bafile 
their skilful adversary, attacked with all their 
forces the ninth legion, which was the weakest 
part o^ his army ; and, as the assault was made at 
night, they easily.' overpowered the guards, and, 
spreading terror and confusion around them, con- 
tended for the possession of the Homan camp. 
Agricola, however, who was apprized of their 
march, soon came to the rescue of his legion, and 
ordered a body of light troops to fall upon their 
rear, until the remainder of his forces had arrived. 
The approach of dawn showed the Caledonians the 
dangerous* position in which they were placed. 
The assaulted legion, cheered by the certain pros- 
pect of deliverance, redoubled their exertions, in 
order that the victory might appear their own 
achievement. The succouring army, on the other 
band, strove to prove that they were not tardy in 
assisting their comrades ; so that the Caledonians, 
surrounded by such adversaries, either perished 
by the sword, or fled for concealment into their 
forests and marshes. The Homans were so exhila- 
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rated by their victoiy, that they, who but lately domitian, 
had wished for a retreat, now imagined.' that their a.d. 83. 
valour was insuperable, and that they should easily v— ^ 

penetrate to the extremity of Britain. The Cale- 
donians, considering* that they had been defeated 
by stratag*em more than streng'th, prepared for 
fresh strug'gles by arming their youth, conveying 
their wives and children into places of safety, 
and by forming a confederacy between the several 
states that had not submitted to the invaders. 

In th« same summer Britain was ascertained to Tac. vit. Agr. 
be an island by a body of mutinous Germans. A Dfon.lxvi. 
cohort of Usipians, who had been sent to serve in 
Britain, having slain the centurion and other 
Roman soldiers that were placed over them, seized 
three light vessels and put to sea, with the hope 
probably of returning to their native country. As 
they had not sufficient courage or skill to effect this 
purpose, they were carried along the coasts of 
Britain, frequently contending with the natives for 
plunder, and at last were reduced to such extremity, 
that they fed upon the weakest of their comrades, 
who were selected by lot for the appalling doom. 

In this wretched condition they pursued their 
course round the island, and, after a long wandering, 
having lost their vessels through their ignorance of 
navigation, were captured bj*^ the Suevf and Frisii, 
and treated as pirates. Some of them who were 
sold as slaves arrived, through the hands of various 
purchasers, at the Roman territories on the Rhine, 
where the extraordinary voyage which they had 
performed conferred upon them a certain degree 
of renown. 

In his last campaign. Agricola, having sent his Domttian, 
fleet to ravage the coasts of the enemy, marched a. 
with his army to the Grampian hills, where the ' — ^ — ' 
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domitian, Britons were prepared* to oppose his further pro- 
A.*».84. gress. Stimulated by the desire of revenging 
„ their late defeat, they had sent embassies to the 

20. " ’ ’ different states of the island, inviting all M^ho were 

desirous of freedom to make one united effort for 
the deliverance of their country. Above thirty 
thousand Britons had assembled, when Agricola’s 
army came in sight, and fresh troops of old and 
young warriors, eager for gloiy, continued to flock 
to their standards. Galgacus*, the most eminent 
among their chiefs for valour as well as Uirth, had 
so arranged his forces, that his first line stood at 
the bottom of a hill, his main body was compactly 
placed on the accli\ities which rose behind, while 
his chariots and horsemen performed their tumul- 
tuous evolutions in the plain belo^v. Agricola, con- 
fiding in his skill more than his numbers, formed 
his ceiit,re of eight thousand infantry, who were all 
allied troo})S ; three thousand cavaby protected his 
wing’s j but his legions were kept in reserve, either 
to turn the wavering fortune of battle, or by their 
inactivity to furnish him with the specious boast, 
that he had gained a victory without the effusion 

• Called Calgnvus by later editors of Tacitus. If the haranfpie to the 
British army, which the historian puts into his mouth, bore much resemblauco 
to what he really uttei*ed, the Britons had indood made profi^rcss in eloquence ! 
Hespectin^ the y«ir in which the Romans gained their victory at the Gram- 
pian liills, several commentators have surmised, that it must have been sub- 
sequent to Agricolu’s sixth campaign, although not so noted in the text of 
Tacitus. They might, however, have alleged a positive proof, if they had 
romcinbered the words of the Roman general. Hi sunt, quos proximo anno, 
unam Icgimciii furto noctis adgressos, clamor e dchellnstis, (Cap. 34.) The 
firilt words of Agricola’s oration, Octavus annus cst, have also perplexed the 
commentators, some of whom have conjectured that we ought to read scj)~ 
Hnfus instead of octavus. It may be observed, that Agricola’s troops might 
have been serving their eighth year in Britain, even if he had not commanded 
them so long. But the battle was fought in the autumn, according to Tacitus. 
Exaetd jam cestate spargi helium nequihat. (Cap. 38.) If, therefore, 
Agricola came into Britain in the summer of 78 (which is Tillemont’s 
computationy, he inight loosely designate the autumn of 84, as octavos 
annus, considering each military year as ended with the summer months. 
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of Roman blood. The commencement of the action domitian, 
was not unfavourable to the Britons, who sustained a. d. m. 
a cloud of missiles with equal skill and firmness, v— ' 

and returned them in great numbers upon their 
adversaries. Their enormous swords without points, 
and the small shields w'hich they carried, were 
arms that ill qualified them for close engagement ; 
and Agricola, aware of the disadvantage under 
which they *laboured, ordered a bod}' of Batavians 
and Tuiigrians, who Avere expert in such combats, 
to assaujt them hand to hand. These auxiliaries, 
by their superior dexterity and the use of more 
suitable weapons, cut down the first line of the 
Britons, and, being emulously supported by the 
other cohorts, advanced against those ranks of the 
eiiemj' that were stationed on the hill. The horse- 
men and chariots of the Britons, instead of with- 
standing the attack, were tlmown into cojifusiou, 
and obstructed the movements of each other. But 
the barbarians, who were ranged on the heights, 
and who had hitherto remained idle spectators of 
the battle, began to descend gradually from their 
position, with the intention of surrounding the 
victors in their progress. Agricola repulsed them 
vigorously with some squadrons of cavalry, tvhich 
he had reserved for such an emergency, and at last, 
by dispatching a body of horse to atttick them in 
the rear, he dismayed and routed them on all sides. 

Ten thousand Britons arc said to have been slain, 
while only three hundred and sixty perished on the 
part of their adversaries. It is related, that soihe 
of the barbarians, after the engagement, slaughtered 
their own wives and children, believing that such 
violence was more compassionate, than to allow 
them to fall into the hands of the conquerors. 
Agricola, having completely dispersed his enemies, 

VOL II. . Y 
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domitian, permitted his army to retire into winter quarters j 
A. d.^ 84. hut he firgt commanded the prsefect of his fleet to 
sail round Britain, and confirm the discovery, 
which the Usipians had accidentally ipade, of its 
• insxilar situation. 

Tac. Vit. Agr. Although Agricola was too modest to indulge 
in any boastful and exaggerated account of his 

« exploits, j’^et the announcement of them was so far 

from gratifying* Domitian, that it filled his bosom 
with all the pangs of secret jealousy and discon- 
tent. He was conscious that his late expedition 
against the Catti would appear to every one an 
object of just derision, when compared with the 
arduous achievements and real victories of Agricola. 
Having always been envious of tiie glory which his 
brother Titus had acquired in war, he was still less 
able to endure with composure the great and sud- 
den renown, which one of his own generals had 
meritoriously earned. Instead of eliciting and 
fostering the virtues of others with that generosity, 
which would have caused part of their lustre to 
reflect upon himself, he contemplated nothing with 
so much dread, as to be outshone by the fame of a 
private individual. The eminence of another in 
civil arts and peaceful pursuits would have afflicted 
him with chagrin ; but he was much more deeply 
grieved at?* seeing any one elevated to military 
renown, Avhich he considered to be a distinction 
peculiarly due to the imperial name. After much 
anxious reflection, he resolved to dissemble his 
jdalous hatred of Agricola, until the noise of his 
victories had subsided, and he had quitted Britain. 
He ordered, therefore, the senate to decree him a 
triumphal statue, and the highest honours which 
military commanders could then enjoy; at the 
same time he recalled him from Britain, artfully 
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allegfingf, that he intended him to succeed to the 
government of the province of Syria — an.*honourable 
post, which was then vacant by the death of Atilius 
Hufus. Agricola, having left Sritain in a state of 
subjection and tranquillity, entered Kome during 
the night, in order to avoid the public congratula- 
tions of his friends, and the greetings of those who 
might be attracted by the fame of his exploits. He 
visited the palace also during the night, according 
to the commands which he had received, and, being 
presentfid to the emperor, was dismissed with a 
hasty salutation, which was not accompanied by 
any of those enquiries, that were naturally sug- 
gested by his enterprise in an unknown country. 

Conscious of the^ielicate situation in which he was 
placed, he retired into the privacy of domestic life, 
where his quiet and unassuming modesty was the 
only safeguard with which he could protecf himself 
against tlie malevolent jealousy of Domitian. 

In sailing round the north of Britain, the Tac. vit. Agr. 
Homans not only discovered and subdued the 
Orkneys *, but boasted that they had caught a 
glimpse of the wonderful Thule. The objects which 
they really discerned were probably the Shetland 
Isles ; but their opinion of Thule seems to have 
been vague and confused, as if they imagined it to 
be an island situated at the northern 'extremity of 
the habitable world. The sea near the Orkneys, 
according to the account of the Homan navigators, 

was sluggish and heavy to the oar f j and Tacitus 

• 

• According to Eusebius, the Orkneys were added to the Roman empire 
in the time of Claudius. This is neither probable in itself, nor eonsoiiant 
with the express words of Tacitus. Juvenal seems to agree with Tacitus, 
when he describes them as modo capias Orcadas. (Sat. ii. 160.) They 
might have been imperfectly known in the ago of Clardius, because Mela 
makes mention of them ; but it is difficult to imagine that they were con- 
quered at that time. • 

t Mare pigrum et grave rejnigantibus. 

. Y 2 


OOMITIAN, 

3,4. 

A. D. 84. 
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domitiaw, supposes, that the waters were less easily impelled 
A. D. 84. on account of their immense depth and extent. In 
several circumstances the ancient historian’s de- 
scription of Britain is corroborated h3;the expe- 
rience of its modern inhabitants. When he speaks 
of the humidity of the atmosphere, of the absence 
of severe cold, of the abundance of rain, of the 
cloudiness of the sk^', and of the slowness with 
which fruits were ripened under the British sun, 
we learn that the lapse of many centuries has not 
effected anj”^ alteration in the climate or tlje soil of 
our island. When he alludes to the gold and 
silver found in our mines, and the pearls to he 
gathered on our shores, we might lament for a 
moment that we had failed to iirherit part of the 
wealth of our ancestors ; but the pearls, he informs 
us, were dusky and livid, and nature has kindly left 

us more* valuable mines than those of silver and 
0 

gold. The shortness of the nights in the north of 
Britain was a phenomenon which attracted the 
notice not only of Tacitus, but of J uvenal * and 
other Homans. In speculating upon the origin of 
the Britons, Tacitus considers them to have been 
principally of Gallic extraction ; although he sup- 
poses, that German ti’ibes might have settled in 
Caledonia, and the ancient Spaniards in South 
AVales. II^ pronounces the religious rites of the 
Gauls and Britains to have been similar, and their 
language not very different ; and he observes, that 
the two people corresponded in their military 
chhracter, being prompt to seek danger, but when 
it arrived, not sufficiently’^ resolute in encountering 
it. We shall not be ready to admit that this last 
point of similitude any longer exists between the 
. inhabitants of Gaul and Britain. Tacitus candidly 

• Sat. ii. ICI, 
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acknowledges, that in the conquest of our island, dosh^an, 
nothing was more favourable to the RoYnan arms, a.d.m. 
than the want of ui}ion among the inhabitants. It ^ 

was rare, ie says, for two or three states to coa- 
lesce for their common preservation ; so that their 
formidable enemy, by attacking each separately, at 
length overcame the whole. 
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CHArTER II. 

Various instances of the cruelty of Domitian . — 
His profusion in largesses, spectacles, and build- 
ings, by which he is urged into aU kinds of 
rapacity and extortion. — The Nasamones revolt 
and are massacred. — Domitian aspires to the 
name and worship of a god. — Institution of the 
Capitoline and other games. — Domitian under- 
takes two expeditions against the Dacians . — 
Defeated by the Marcomanni, and makes an igno- 
' minions pease with the Dacians. — The Romans, 
ashamed of the defeat of their armies, desire 
to see Agricola invested with the command . — 
L. Antonins revolts in Upper Germany . — 
Defeated and sla^n. — The cmslty of Domitian to 
his partisam. — A false Nero supported by the 
Parthians. — Many persons hilled by poisoned 
needles. — Contests exhibited hj Domitian on 
account of his Dacian victories, and the extra- 
ordinary entertainment given to the knights and 
senators . — Cornelia, a Vestal, buried alive, and 
her jjaramonrs pimished. — Edict of Domitian 
respecting vines. — Conduct of Agricola in his 
retirement. — His illness, death and character . — 
Domitian^s expedition against the Sarmatians. 
— His cruelty becomes more unrelenting. — Puts 
to death Helvidms, Senedo, and Rustieus, and 
banishes all philosophers from Rome and Italy. 

Domitian, That dubious mixture of virtue and vice, which 
A. D. to. ■ appeared in the early administration of Domitian, 
V— ^ was not of long continuance ; for he soon indulged 
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ill the practice of open and wanton cruelty. Jea- dojhwan, 
lousy of his wife Doinitia urged him tiy kill Paris a. d’. 
the dancer *, in the middle of the public road ; and 
when many of the citizens adorned the spot with 
flowers, he commanded them to be put to death. 

A pupil of Paris was slain by him, for no reason, 
except that he had the misfortune to bear some 
resemblance to his master. Hermogenes of Tai’sus 
was killed for some free • remarks which appeared 
in his history, and even the transcribers of the 
offensive work were crucified. Another person, 
who had uttered some words of apparently harm- 
less import, was exposed to dogs in the amphi- 
theatre, under pretence that he had spoken with 
impiety. SenatcJrs and men of the highest rank 
wei'e sacrificed to the emperor’s anger and suspi- 
cion ; and, among others, Civica Cerealis, pro- 
consul of Asia, was condemned for somq alleged 
project of rebellioii. Trivial aiid accidental offences 
were made the plea for destruction. tEUus Lamia, 
whose wife Domitian had taken away, could not 
forbear uttering some jokes upon the subject. 

AVheu the emperor commended his voice, he re- 
plied, Alas, I am silent ; and for this, and some 
other oblique allusions, he was put to death. 

Salvius Cocceianus was killed for celebrating the 
birth-day of the emperor Otho, who 'aftis his uncle. 

Metius Pomposianus was condemned because (ac- 
cording to the astrological fictions of the day) he 
had an imperial nativity ; and, to add to his crimi- 
nality, he carried about with him a map of the 
world, with the orations of the kings and generals 
extracted from Livy, and dared to give, his slaves 
the appellations of Mago and Annibal ! Lucullus, 

* According to some, this Purls was the object of «fuv(uiaP8 allusions/ 

Sat. vii. 90. 
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domitian, the lieutenant of Britain, was considered guilt}", 
A.D.ss. because ha had distinguished some lances of a 
' novel construction by his own name. As if to 

justify his cruelty by the pleas of reason or neces- 
sity, Domitian observed, that those princes, who 
executed but few of their subjects, were not to be 
congratulated so much for their clemency, as for 


, their good fortune. 

Although avarice and • rapacity were repugnant 
a.d.m. to his natural disposition, 3"et he w"as hurried into 
these vices b}' the heedless profusion with which he 
. had lavished his treasures. He had increased the 


pay of the soldiers j banquets and largesses Avere 
bestowed upon the people ; and spectacles of all 
kinds were exhibited with unusilal magniticence. 
Squadrons of ships, not much inferior to real fleets, 
engaged in a lake which he had excavated near the 
Tiber. To these expenses were added the sums 
that he squandered in building, for which (accord- 
vit. PubUc. ing- to Plutarch) he entertained a most ungoverned 
propensity. Many of the edifices at Home, which 
had been burned in the preceding reign, were 
restored by his munificence ; but he inscribed them 
all with his own name, and made no mention of 
their ancient founders. In rebuilding the Capitol 
he is said to have expended more than twelve thou- 
sand talents in the gilding alone j while the pillars 
were consti’ucted of Pentelic marble. Having 
exhausted his resources by so many acts of extra- 
vagance, he endeavoured to reduce his expenses 
by ' diminishing the number of his troops \ but, 
whQn he reflected that such a plan would expose 
him to the insults and attacks of foreign nations, 
he began to relieve his necessities by the merciless 
' •• .plunder of his own subjects. The property of the 
living and the dead was seized by him, upon the 
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most trivial offence alleged by the most worthless domitian, 
accuser. Any disrespectful action or»’word was 
construed into treason against the emperor; and '•—v— 
estates of persons, who were utterl}’’ unknown to 
him, were converted to his use, if a single witness 
declared, that he had heard the deceased avow 
their intention to make Caesar their heir. Of those, 
whose wealth was to he sacrificed to his rapacity, 
some Avere openly accused in the senate, some were 
condemned in their absence, and others were insidi- 
ously destroj’ed by poison. The Jews, jiarticularly, 
were harassed with rigid exactions; and accusa- 
tions were laid against those, who lived in the city 
without making a public profession of their religion, 
or who, by condfealing their origin, wished t<5 
escape the tribute imposed upon their countrymen. 

It is not improbable that the Christians were in 
some instances confounded with the Jcavs. ! Sueto- 
nius relates, that when he wasp a young man, he 
saw a J ew, who was ninety years of age, exposed 
to personal indignity in a large assembly, in order 
to discover Avhether he was circumcised. 

The avidity with which Domitian extorted money zonar. 
from all ranks, occasioned some disturbances in the 
provinces. The Nasamones, a rude people of 
Africa, were so incensed by their wrongs, that 
they flew to arms, and, having defeatdH Flaccus, 
the governor of Numidia, gained possession of his 
camp. But the wine, which they found there, 
gaA'e a fatal termination to their victory"; for 
Flaccus, attacking them while they were inebri- 
ated, made a general massacre of their disorderly 
troops *. 

• Cyrus (if we are to believe the history of Herodotus, i. 207 — 21 1 ) defeated 
the MassagetoB by leaving abundance of wine in the camp whiAi he aban- 
doned to them, and attacking them in their drunken revelry. 
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Domitian, The arrogance of Domitian increased with his 
A. D. 80. other vices. He allowed no statues to be erected 
P wT^iiT^ Capitol, unless they were of silver or gold, 

(uoin.) 13 . and of a certain weight ; and, according to Pliny, 
pim. I'aneg. images of the gods exhibited but a mean ap- 
pearance in comparison with those of the pre- 
sumptuous emperor. He not only assumed the 
name of Germanims himself, but gOjVe it to the 
month of September, in which he had succeeded to 
the imperial power ; and he ordered the month of 
October, in which he was born, to be distinguished 
by the appellation of Domitianm. His pride at 
last was inflamed into impiety, and he began to 
sppak of himself as a god, and to exact idolatrous 
homage from his degraded subjects. He had di- 
vorced his wife Domitia, on account of her inordi- 
nate attachment to Paris the actor; but, as the 
separaliou was irksome to him, he recalled her after 
a short time, declaring in his edict, that she was 
restored to his divine couch *. The title of dominus, 
or lord, though rendered innocent to our ears by 
long custom, was rejected by all preceding em- 
perors, except Caligula, as an appellation due only 
from slaves to their masters ; Domitian, however, 
showed no aversion to it when the people saluted 
him with it in the amphitheatre. When he pre- 
scribed the" form to be observed in the letters of his 
procurators, he used these blasphemous words, 
Onr lord and god thus commands ^ and, as the 
baseness of the people was equal to his own impiety, 
every one afterwards greeted him with these titles 
both in writing and conversation. So many vic- 
tims were sacrificed before his statues, that the 
Capitoline road was often obstructed by the flocks ; 
but, numerous as they were, they probably did not 

• Pulvinar suum. 
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exceed the human 
his cruelty. 

Although he claimed divine homage for himself^ suoTT^^ 
he augmented, rather than diminished, the honours (Uom.) V. 
paid to the ancient Roman deities. He instituted 
quinquennial games to Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
consisted not merely of contests in music, racing, 
and gymnastic exercises, but were elevated by 
intellectual trials of skill in Greek and Latin 
prose. In the foot-race even virgins were com- 
petitors. • He himself presided at these spectacles, 
arrayed in a purple robe of the Grecian st 3 de, and 
wearing a golden crown adorned with the effigies 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The priest of 
Jupiter, and the pfiests of the Flavian family, sat* 
near him, habited like the emperor, but their 
crowns exhibited the addition of his image. He 
celebrated games every 3 "ear on the Alban mount, 
in honour of Minerva, and wished himself to be 
considered as the son of that goddess. Persons 
chosen by lot from the college of her priests, were 
obliged to defi’ay the expense of scenic exhibitions, 
chases of wild animals, and contests in eloquence 
and poetry. 

The war with the Dacians, a bold people on the Dion, ixvii. 
north of the Danube, was the most important one (Dom])*o. 
in which Domitian was engaged ; but*we are not 
able to collect many particulars of it from the 
ancient historians. It is supposed to have begun 
in the year 86, and to have continued several years. 
Decebalus, the chief of the Dacians, being prompt 
in action, and well versed in all the stratagems «f 
war, was a formidable antagonist ; and w.hen the 
Romans were defeated by him, and Oppius Sabinus, 
a man of consular rank, was slain, Domitian himself 
undertook an expedition against the barbarians. 


beings that were immolated to DouiTtAN, 

» A. D. 8«. 
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domitian, His timidity and indolence did not allow him to 
A. D. lio. engag'e in- the active scenes of war j and the opera- 
tions of his armies, which he confided to others, 
were in gpeneral unsuccessful. Flattering' accounts, 
however, of his achievements, were transmitted to 
Rome. Decebalus, who was probably aware of the 
unequal contest, was willing to terminate the war ; 
but his overtures for peace were rejected, and 
Conielius Fuscus, the praetorian praefect, was 
entrusted with the chief command of the Roman 
forces. On his return to Rome Domitian was 
apprized, that his troops had been routed, and that 
Fuscus was killed ; and this mournful intelligence 
induced him to march a second time against the 
•Dacians. He fortunately selfected Julianus to 
prosecute the war j and this general, in addition to 
other arrangements which denoted his prudence, 
commanded his soldiers to inscribe upon their 
shields both their* own names and those of their 
centurions, in order that the bravery or cowardice 
of each individual might be more easily ascertained. 
Having encountered the Dacians at Tap®, he 
slaughtered the greater part of them. Vezinas, 
who was second in command in the barbarian 
army, threw himself upon the plain, pretending to 
be dead, and escaped at night. Decebalus, fearing 
that an assault might be made on his palace, 
ordered a number of trees to be cut down, and the 
trunks of them to be covered with arms, in order 
that the Romans might be deterred by the hostile 
appearance; and this artifice, we are informed, 
was ‘successful. 

By st^adily pursuing his advantages, Domitian 
might probably have terminated the Dacian war 
• with glory ; but he turned his arms against some 
new enemies, the Quadi and Marcomanni, who had 
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offended him by not sending succours against the domittan, 
Dacians. To punish their neglect he matched into a. d.8«. 
Pannonia j and, forgetful of his own dignity, and ' •' ' 

of the rights of nations, he slew the second deputa- 
tion of ambassadors which they sent to him. The 
Marcomanni, however, were victorious in battle ; 
and Domitian, fleeing ignominiously before them, 
was compelled to send messengers to Decebalus, 
and to make proposals for peace, after he had 
several times rejected the pacific offers of the 
Dacian chief. The perilous state of his affairs 
induced Decebalus to accept of the treaty ; but in- 
stead of paying personal submission to the emperor, 
he sent his brother, Diegis, to surrender the arms, 
and all the captifes whicdi he would acknowledge* 
to be in his possession. Domitian then placed a 
diadem on the head of Diegis, as if his conquests 
had given him the right of bestowing a king upon 
the Dacians; he rewarded his •own soldiers with 
money and "with honours ; and made great osten- 
tation of his victory at Rome, sending thither the 
ambassadors of Decebalus, and a letter of that 
chief, as he alleged, although others affirmed that 
it was composed by himself. He had purchased 
peace from the Dacian commander, not only by the 
present of a large sum of money, and of workmen 
in various arts, but by promising to pjf^' in future 
a continual sum from his own imperial treasury. 

In the progress of the war, the disgrace which Tac. vit. Agr. 
attended their arms, naturally induced the Romans 
to regret, that Agricola w'as no longer at the head 
of their legions. Tacitus relates, that many armios 
were lost in Moesia and Dacia, Germqny and 
Pannonia, by the temerity or indolence of their 
commanders ; and that a doubtful contest was . 
commenced not merely for the limits of the empire 
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and the banks of the Danube, but for the winter 
quarters of the legions, and the possession of the 
ancient provinces. When losses were multiplied, 
and each year was disgraced with fresh misfortunes, 
the people desired to see Agricola invested with 
the command of the troops, as the contrast was so 
striking between his vigour and skill in the opera- 
tions of war, and the sloth and inexperience of the 
other generals. The sentiments of the citizens 
penetrated even the privacy of Domitian, and from 
different motives were seconded by some of his 
freedmen ; but the pusillanimous jealousy which 
he entertained of the merits of others would not 
suffer him to bestow upon Agricola that authority, 
•of which all proclaimed him to Iw most deserving. 

While the empire was attacked by foreign ene- 
mies, Domitian’s power was for a moment en- 
dangered by the revolt of one of his own generals. 
L. Antonius, the governor of Upper Germany, was 
provoked by the insults and cruelties of the em- 
peror, to raise the standard of rebellion } and as 
the barbarians were ready to cross the Rhine, and 
support his cause, a formidable contest was ex- 
pected. L. Maximus attacked the insurgents, and 
at the time of the engagement the Rhine suddenly 
overflowed its banks, and prevented the Germans 
from giving their promised assistance. Thus An- 
tonius was defeated and slain, and the revolt was 
suppressed with unexpected facility. This victory 
is said to have been announced at Rome by an 
rixtraordinaiy presage; for, on the very day of 
battle, an eagle flew around the statue of Domitian, 
embracing it with his wdngs, and uttering cries of 
great exultation. In consequence of this omen 
a report w'as soon spread, that Antonius was killed; 
and as the credulity of the vulgar increased, many 
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confidently averred, that they had seen the head of domitiaw, 
the rebel broug’ht into Rome. Domitian^- upon the a.d.^ss. 
first intellig’ence which he received of the insur- 
rection, prejpared to oppose it in person, and, as it 
was treason to desert the emperor in the hour of 
dangfer, senators, althoug-h of advanced age and 
retired habits, were expected to accompany him. 

Although the report of the defeat of Antonius was 
generally credited, there was no sufficient voucher 
for the pleasing assurance. Domitian, therefore, 
began h^ expedition, but was satisfactorily ap- 
prized on the road, that his troops had really 
gained the victory which fame had ascribed to 
them. 

The success of Maximus in the field did not re-» 
dound so much to his lionour, .as did the heroic 
resolution with which he took upon himself the 
responsibility of burning all the papei’S found in 
the possession of Antonius, iij order that they 
might not furnish materials of accusation against 
his countrymen. But the rage of the tyrant was 
not to be so easily disappointed of its victims. 
Domitian’s cruelty, inflamed by revenge and anger, 
not only impelled him to make a strict search 
for all the latent accomplices of the revolt, but 
suggested to him a new method of torturing 
them. Fire was applied to some, and ethers were suet. Tin. 
condemned to have their hands amputated. An 
extraordinary number of persons was killed ; two 
only of any eminence, a tribune and centurion, 
were spared, having advanced a disgraceful ex- 
cuse, which, if it proved them innocent o£ re- 
bellion, convicted them of a still gi*eater^ crime*. 

To prevent that combination among legions, 
which was favourable to plans of insurrection, 

* Se impudicos probavcrant. 
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Domitian forbade them to unite their camps. 
He also ordered that no soldier should deposit 
more than a thousand sesterces* at the standards ; 
for it was supposed, that the amount of .these mili- 
tary saving's, coming- from two legions, had encou- 
ragfed Antonius in his ambitious desig-ns. 

Although Nero had been dead twenty years, 3’et 
a person of uncertain origin pretended to his name, 
and was warmly supported by the Parthians, who 
were favourable to the memory of that prince. 
After some difficulty the impostor was surrendered 
to the Homans. 

About the same time a new and insidious method 
of revenge was adopted at Rome, and in all parts 
of the civilized world. Assassins with poisoned 
needles punctured such persons as accident or 
malice pointed out to them, and the victims often 
perished without knowing from Avhat hand their 
death proceeded. .Man}’’, however, of the offenders 
W’ere discovered and punished. 

The Ssecular Games were celebrated A. D. 88, 
which was but 41 years after their celebration by 
Claudius. 

When the wmr with the Dacians was finished, 
Domitian exhibited a variety of entertainments in 
commemoration of his achievements. Battles were 
fought in tSie circus betw’een bodies of infantry and 
cavalry ; and a naval engagement was fatal to 
nearly all the combatants, and to many of the 
spectators. For during the contest a violent 
tbmpest of rain descended, and Domitian, with 
tyraainical caprice, would not allow the people to 
depart from the spectacle. He protected himself 
from injury by changing his cloaks ; but, as others 
had not the same opportunity of resisting the 

* £7. 10^. 3rf. £nf<liHh. 
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elements, many of them were seized with disorders oomitian, 
and died. To console the citizens for his selfish A.D.ai. 
and arbitrary conduct, he g’ave them a public ban- v— ^ 

quet, which lasted all nig’ht. He was in the habit 
of exhibiting’ contests at night, and sometimes he 
selected women and d^varfs to engage together. 

Having endeavoured to pacify the people, he de- 
vised a most extraordinary entertainment for the 
principal kilights and senators. They were intro- 
duced, without their attendants, into a chamber 
hung’ witji black from top to bottom, while the seats 
also were of the same dismal colmir. Before each 
person was placed a sepulchral pillar inscribed 
with his own name, and a small lamp, such as 
was suspended in «tombs. After some time, nake<} 
boys, besmeared with black, began to dance around 
them, like spectres, or to stand before their 
feet; the rites observed at funeral sacrifices were 
performed ; and the trembling; senators expected 
every moment to be numbered among the dead, 
especially’ as Doniitian talked of nothing but 
deaths and slaughters, while all besides main- 
tained a deep silence. When they had been 
sufficiently terrified by this gloomy spectacle, 
they were conducted to their homes ; but as 
strangers, instead of their om’u slaves, attended 
them, they began to be harassed with new fears. 

On arriving at their own houses, they had not time 
to recover from their alarm, before it was an- 
nounced to each, that a messenger from the em- 
peror demanded to see him. They now believed 
that the sentence of death was certainly to be* exe- 
cuted upon them ; but to their great amazement 
they all received some costly present from the em- 
peror, and at last the boys, who had play^ed the 
part of spectres, came to them washed and gaily 
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Domitian, attired. With such acts of cruelty, and some 
A. B. oi. others of., a more fierce and sangxiinary nature, 
Domitian celebrated his Dacian victories j and the 
people rig’htly desig'iiated his sports ,as funeral, 
• rather than triumphal, shows, 

snct. Tiii. Cornelia, one of the Vestal virgins, who had 
I’liii. iiii. iv. formerly been accused of breaking her vows of chas- 
* ’ ■ tity, and acquitted, was again charged with the same 

offence, and condemned to the hoirible punishment of 
being interred alive. Domitian, in his office of Po7i- 
tifex Max-imm, undertook the investigatipn of the 
crime, and assembled the other j)ontiff8 in his Alban 
villa. As he was desirous of signalizing his reign 
by an instance of extra ordinaiy punisbincnt, he 
condemned Cornelia without granting her a heai-- 
ing, or permitting her to be present at the trial : 
little reflecting that he, who had committed incest 
with liis brother’s daughter, and afterwards occa- 
sioned her death, .was most unfit to .judge with 
rigour the impurities of others. Pliny questions, 
whether the accused was guilty or not j but the 
pontiffs were commanded to see the dreadful sen- 
tence of the law executed upon her. Lifting her 
hands sometimes to Vesta, and sometimes to the 
other deities, she indulged in various complaints ; 
but her chief exclamation was, that Csesar thought 
her unchaste, although he had gained victories and 
triumphs, while she was his priestess. As she was 
descending into the subterranean chamber, which 
Avas to be her tomb, her robe becoming entangled, 
she turned and carefully readjusted it ; and when 
the public executioner offered her his hand, she 
shrunk from his assistance, as if contact with him 
would defile her. These tAvo instances of her 
behaviour are considered by Pliny as marks of her 
decoiTini and sanctity, although they are very far 
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from proving" her innocence. Those who were 
accused of being" her paramours were ..’scourg-ed 
to death; and one of them, a knig"ht named 
Celer, proteisted to the last that he was not gnilty. 

While Domitian was labouring" under the infamy 
arising" from these cruel executions, he caused an 
accusation to be laid against Valerius Licinianus, a 
man of praetorian rank, and an eloquent pleader, 
for having concealed a freedwoinaii of Cornelia on 
his lands. The accused listened to the suggestions 
of those jvho advised him to plead guilU, ratlier 
than submit to an ignominious death ; and his 
confession was receivcid with so much joy by 
Domitian, that he exclaimed, “ Licinianus acquits 
us.” l’unishment,»mitigatedin some of its circum-. 
stances, was inflicted upon the ‘culprit. Nerva 
jjermitted him to reside in Sicily, where he became 
a teacher of rhetoric, and used to inveigh witli con- 
siderable bitterness against tjie mutability of 
fortune, which made senators of professors, and 
professors of senators. 

An abundance of wine, accompanied with a DojiniAN, 
scarcity of corn, induced Domitian to believe, that a*, 
husbandry w'as neg"lected for the more jdcasing 
labour of cultivatiiie- the grape He, therefore, 
published an edict, commanding that new vines 
should not be planted in Italy, and that in the 
provinces half of the vineyards, at least, should be 
desti’oyed. He did not, however, persist in the 
execution of his plan; and as his timidity and 
suspicion gradually increased, it is supposed that 
he was terrified by a distich in Greek*, whiclj 
threatened that, although he should destroy the 
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domitian, vine, there would remain sufficient of its iuice 
a.d. 03. to pour a, libation on him when he was sacrificed. 

The death of Ag’idcola was undoubtedly a grati- 
fying* event to the malignant disposition of his 
' opj)ressor. After the successful progress of his 

arms in Britain, to which no obstacle remained hut 
the insuperable jealousy of the emperor, Agricola 
had withdrawn into the most unostentatious retire- 
ment of private lifej but the dangerous renou n 
which he had acquired would not sutler him to end 
his days without molestation. He was often accused 
■ at the tribunal of Bomitian; but his innocence 
prevailed, and he wns acquitted, as he was accused, 
without a hearing. Having held the dignity of 
‘Consul, he was entitled to cast lots for the procon- 
sulship of some province ; but w'hen the season 
approached for obtaining this honour, the agents 
of Dqinitian beg’an to urge him in an insinuating 
majiner not to accept it, and at last, by open per- 
suasions and threats, induced him to comply with 
their suggestion. Tlie emperor, disgoiising his 
feelings with studied haughtiness, permitted him to 
decline the proconsulship, and received his thanks 
for the ungenerous boon. Tacitus observes, that it 
is one of the vices of men to hate those whom they 
have injured ; yet the fierce and implacable nature 
of Homitifln w'as softened by the moderation and 
prudence of Agricola, notwithstanding the flagrant 
injustice wdth which he had treated him. Agricola 
did not, by a bold contumacy and a vain ostenta- 
tion of liberty, pi’ovoke the anger of the tyrant ; but 
he ehow'ed how it was possible for men to be great 
even under the worat of princes. By practising 
obedience without servility, and by restraining the 
. display of his vigour and talents to safe and lawful 
occasions, he acquired (in the opinion of the Boman 
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liistoriau) a hig’her title to praise, than those less domitian, 
discreet patriots, who have destroyed themselves a. i.oa 
by their temerity, without conferring' essential ' — 
benefit on their country. 

The illness with which Agricola was attacked 
filled the whole city with appi'ehensiou and anxiety; 
and, when he expired, his enemies did not rejoice at 
his death, nor did his friends hastily forget it. 

There was a rumour prevalent that he had been 
poisoned ; but Tacitus declares, that he had made 
no discoA'pry which confirmed the truth of it. He 
relates, however, that Agricola, in the course of his 
sickness, received unusual visits from the freedmen 
and physicians of the emperor ; that on his last day, 
changes of his d'ying condition were announced to 
Domitian by couriers appointed for the purpose; and 
that no one believed the emperor*would ado})t such 
means to accelerate news that would be unacceptable 
to him. Being apprized of his death, he thought it 
becoming to exliibit an appearance of deej) sorrow. 
Agricola, with the view, doubtless, of preserving part 
of his property for his wife and daughter, had made 
the emperor co-heir with them ; and when Domitian 
heard of the bequest, he was as much pleased as if 
it had been the free and unbiassed act of the tes- 
tator. His mind (says Tacitus) was so blinded by 
continual adulation, that he was unabla to discern, 
that none but a bad prince would be selected by a 
just and virtuous parent for his heir. 

Agricola was a native of Forum Julii, an an- 
cient and illustrious colony in Gaul. He died on 
the twenty-third of August, a. d. 93 ; but it .dops 
not appear certain, whether he was in the fifty- 
fourth or fifty-sixth year of his age. His exterior 
was remarkable for modesty rather than dignity. , 

His countenance indicated the virtues ofliis mind ; 
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jjoMiTiAN, and his whole conduct proved, that he was satisfied 
A^i..'<j3. with the intrinsic qualities of true greatness, with- 
out attempting’ to exalt himself by the ostentatious 
arts of external pomp. Unless the pen of Tacitus 
was biassed by the warmth of his affection, we 
must believe, that Roman history cannot exhibit 
many men greater than Agricola, whether we 
consider the nature of his military exploits, the 
prudence of his civil conduct, or the unaffected 
simplicity of his character. Persons have often 
obtained a transient splendour by uniting their 
fortunes with those of some rich and eminent 
famil}’^ ; but it was the lot of Agricola to gain 
immortal renown by bestowing his daughter upon 
.Tacitus, whose genius was equal to the task of 
transmitting to posterity the most brilliant actions 
which his father-ift-law could achieve. 

Sutjt. viii. Dowitian undertook an expedition against the 
(Uoiii.)t*. Sarmatians to rewenge the loss of one of his 
legions that had been slaughtered by them, toge- 
ther with the lieutenant Avho commanded it. There 
is no account of his exploits ; and they do not 
appear to have been very brilliant evfm in his own 
opinion, as he did not aspire to a triumph, but only 
presented a crown of laurel to Jupiter Capitolinus, 
in commemoration of his success. He assumed, 
however, the title of Impcrator, which, as he was 
vfiinly fond of warlike distinctions, he had taken 
one-and-twenty times before. 

DoMjriAN, The ferocity of his disposition increased with his 
A. i’.. st4. yisars ; and the unhappy citizens, who had hitherto 
44*^4^* some intervals in the visitations of his 

cruelty, _ were now afflicted with one continued 
assault of unrelenting tyranny. Rome, at once 
the mistress of the w<Jrld and the slave of a single 
despot, ‘was condemned to see her senate sur- 
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I’ounded with armed men, her citizens of consular domitian, 
rank ignominiously executed, and her most illus- a. i.oi. 
trious women driven into banishment. Her condi- ' — ^ 
tion was in one respect more miserable now than 
under Nero, because he had the modesty to withdraw 
his eyes, and not to make himself a witness of those 
crimes, which he had commanded to be executed ; 
while under Domitian the Homans were harassed 
by the perpetual grievance of Avatching*, and being 
watched, by the tyrant who oppressed them. Almost 
every C9untenance was pale Avith suspicion and 
fear ; and the very sighs of men Avere observed 
and registered as proofs of their disaflection. The 
emperor deigned to confer Avith base accusers and J>i<)n. ixvii. 
Avitnesses, and assist them in concerting plans of 
nefarious falsehood. He often" conversed alone 
with prisoners, not venturing to trust the com- 
munication to others ; but the dastardly in- 
quisitor held their chains in his hands, for fear of 
suffering* the just consequences of their contempt 
or anger. His cruelty often gratified itself in 
artful and insidious modes of reveng*e. One person 
was invited into his chamber, and treated with the 
highest marks of familiarity and confidence, the 
day before he was crucified by him j and another 
was allowed to ride in the same vehicle, until he 
was suddenly condemned upon a capital charge. 

In derision of the feelings of those aaIioui he had 
resolved to sacrifice, he never doomed them to 
death without some preface respecting clemency ; 
and at length it was understood, that an exordium 
about mercy was one of the most certain precursors 
of a cruel and sanguinary sentence. 

The fate of sevei’al illustrious persons, 'who were Suet. viii. 
victims of his barbarity, has been noticed by the pii"" 
ancient writers. Helvidius, son of that Helvidius 
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domitian, Priscus wlio had been put to death by Vespasian, 
a.'d’.m. was a mi^n of consular rank, and so sensible of 
' '' ' the dangerous times in which he lived, that he 

endeavoured to conceal in privacy the .name and 
the virtues with which he was adorned. He was 
accused, however, of having ridiculed the divorce 
of Domitian, in a farce which he had written upon 
the subject of Paris and fflnone. The alleged 
offence was considered as treasonable ; and Helvi- 
dius was put to death, after being dragged to pri- 
son by some senators, who did not scruple to 
• degrade their order by so unworthy an action. 
Publicius Certus, a man of prmtorian rank, was 
conspicuously active in this disgTaceful affair ; 
iuid nothing (says Dliny) appttired more atro- 
cious, even in days which were j)rolific of crimes, 
than that one senator should lay his hands upon 
anotherj and that a judge should seize a criminal. 
Certus was to have, been rewarded by the consul- 
ship ; but the zealous remonstrances of Pliny, after 
the death of Domitian, prevented him from enjoy- 
ing the expected recompense of his baseness. 

Dion. Ixvii. Herennius Senecio had offended Domitian by 
phn. Ep. VII. ggygj.5ji proofs of his independent spirit, and at last 
was condemned to death foV writing the life and 
panegyric of Helvidius Priscus. In his defence 
he declared," that he had undertaken the work at 
the request of Fannia, the widow of Priscus ; and 
this virtuous woman, the daughter of Paetus 
Thrasea, boldly avowed that such was the fact, 
anfd that she had supplied the memoirs necessary 
fo5 the task. Her property was, therefore, confis- 
cated, and she was sentenced to exile; but she 
carefully preserved and carried with her the pro- 
* • , scribed work, which wSs the cause of her persecu- 

tion. She had twice followed her husband into 
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banishment; and she was disting’uished not only 
for unshaken fortitude in hearing these repeated 
calamities, hut for a rare combination of other 
virtues. .Her chastity, piety, and solidity of 
character, are highly commended ; and they were 
softened by a courteous and graceful demeanour, 
which made her appear as amiable as she was 
estimable. She was worthy (in the opinion of 
Pliny) to 1)6 exhibited as a model of A'irtue to 
the matrons of Home, and even men might have 
copied the example of her courage and firmness. 

J unius Rusticus was another eminent man, who, 
being too free to live under the government of 
Homitian, was executed for publishing the praises 
of Poetus Thraseti and Helvidius Priscus, Avhoiu 
he designated as persons of the. greatest sanctity 
of character. Pliny has recorded the We andpuu. Bp.i. 14. 
respect which he entertained for the virtues of 
llusticus, and acknowledges, ^hat in his youth 
he had been g’uided by his exhortations, and had 
been excited by his praises to aspire to excel- 
lence. Mauricus, the brother of Rusticus, Avas 
exiled 5 and Domitiaii, eager to wage an indiscri- 
minate war against all that Avas wise and virtuous, 
banished the philosophers of eA^ery sect from Rome 
and Italy. Among the victims of this barbarous aui. oeii. xv. 
decree Avas the celebrated Epictetus, •who retired Tic vit-Agr. 
from Rome to Nicopolis. Truly (says Tacitus) the 
Romans of ‘that age exhibited an uncommon ex- 
ample of patient submission} and as their ancestors 
had reached the extreme point of liberty, so they 
experienced the extreme point of slavery, tjie 
natural intercourse of speaking and hearing being 
destroyed by cruel inquisitions. They Av^ould have 
lost their memories as Avell as their freedom of 
speech, if it had been as easy for a tyrant to enjoin 
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forgetfulness, as it was to command silence. The 
A. D. U4. writings of Senecio and Rusticus were publicly 
burned in the forum, as if the flames which ex- 
tinguished them could subdue, at the same time, 
the complaints of the Roman people, the voice of 
the senate, and the common sentiments of mankind. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Conspiracy and escape of Celsus. — Death of Glahrio. 

— Death of Flavius Clemens, and picrsecwtion of 
the Christians. — DomitiavUs apprehensions of 
death. — Predictions concerning it. — A coiv~ 
spirapy formed against him hy Stephanus and 
others. — lie is assassinated in his chamber on 
the eighteenth of September. — His character and 
burial. — His bodily advantages and defects . — 

His neglect of literary accomplishments. — His 
private habits . — Extraordinary exclamation at- 
tributed to Apollonius of Tyana on the day of 
Domitian’s death. — Quintilian, and other rvriters 
of the age of Domitian. , 

While many persons were destroyed for venial domitian, 
offences, Juvenius Celsus by extraordinary fortune 
escaped the punishment due to the hiifhest political 
crime. Having conspu'ed with some others against 
the life of Domitian, he was detected in his project; 
but, in order to avert immediate destruction, he re- 
quested to have a private interview 4\dth the em- 
peror. Approaching him udth all the marks of 
adoration, and frequently bestowing upon him the 
flattering appellations of Lord and God, he protested 
that he was innocent of the conspiracy, and that', if 
he was indulged with a sufficient dela}-, he jvopld 
carefully investigate the affair, and disclose the 
names of many who were actually guilt}% Being 
respited upon this delusive plea, he forbore to im- 
plicate any others in his crime, and, under various 
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domitian, pretences^ procrastinated the business until the en- 
A.^D.a^ suing yearj.when Domitian was slain. 

Acilius Glabrio, who held the consulship with 
Trajan in the year 91, was first banished by 
Domitian upon a vague charge of treason, and 
afterwards put to death. His real offence was, 
that he had excited the envy of the pusillanimous 
tyrant, who in some sports at his Alban villa had 
commanded him to encounter a great lion, and was 
mortified at seeing him destroy the beast without 
suffering any injury. 

Suet, -vui.* Flavius Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, was con- 

Eu^'AiL io, year, and had scarcely laid doAvn his office, 

T^rtuii when he was put to death : his wife hlavia Domi- 

Apoi. 6. tilla, also a relation of the emperoi-’s, was banished 

to the isle of Pandataria. He was a man whose 
want of energy made him little to he dreaded j and 
his two young sons had been openly acknowledged 
as the successors of Domitian, who had ordered 
one of them to be called by his own name, and the 
other by that of Vespasian. The tyrant’s sus- 
picions, kindled upon the slightest pretext, were 
fatal to Clemens. According to Dion, he and his 
wife were accused of atheism* j and the historian 
relates, that many other persons, who had adopted 
the manners of the J ews, being condemned for the 
same offence, were either slain, or deprived of their 
property. The truth is, that Domitian, either im- 
pelled by his natural cruelty, or alarmed by some 
false accounts which he had heard of the kingdom 
of Christ, and the claims of the descendants of 
David, had commenced a persecution against the 
Christian^ church. Clemens, his wife Domitilla, 

* 'AOcorijroj;. The vrorBliip of only one God was so directly opposed to 
» the polytheism of the ancients, that they inijyht, hy a iiatiival exagg^eratioii, 
revile the Christians as atheists, or deniers of the gods in general. 
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and his niece of the same name, are recorded domitiaw, 
among" those, who had the glory of being early a'.b.Vw. 
martjTs and sufferers in behalf of Christianity. — ' 

Antipas, ,who is mentioned in the second chapter 
of the Apocalypse, is supposed to have been slain 
at this time. It is the common tradition respecting 
the Apostle St. John, that he was cast by the 
order of Domitian into a vessel of boiling oil, from 
which he 'emerged without having suffered any 
bodily iiijur3\ This miracle (according to Mos- 
heim*) js not attested in such a manner as to leave 
it indisputable; but it is acknowledged, that St. 

John was banished b}" the revengvful tyrant to 
the island of Patmos. There are said to have been 
many other victkns of the persecution, which cop- 
tinued during part of the last^two j'ears of Domi- 
tian’s life. He either voluntarily desisted from it, 
on learning the humble condition in which the 
grandsons of St. Jude, the retytions of Christ, were 
placed bj’ providence, or his fury was arrested bj- 
that fatal punishment which terminated all his 
other crimes. 

Having rendered himself hateful to all men, he Suet. Tiii. 
was agitated with incessant fears of the fate wliich 
was to overtake him. It is related, that when he 
w'as a 3'oung man, the year and day of his death, 
and even the hour and mode of his destruction, had 
been intimated to him bj' the astrologers. His 
father also is said to have ridiculed him once for 
abstaining from mushrooms; because, if he had 
knowTi his fate, he would rather have been apprehen- 
sive of the sword. As the dreaded time approached, 
his mind was tormented with increasing suspicion 
and anxiety, and he ordered the Avails of the 
piazzas, in which he was accustomed to walk, to be 

* Cent. I. part i. chap. T*. 
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domitiak, inlaid with a brig’ht stone called in 

A^.D. 05. which he could see by reflection whatever was done 
'■“■v— behind him. To inspire his attendants with a 
belief, that the life of their emperor wa.s sacred 
under all circumstances, he put to death Epaphro- 
ditus, his master of requests, because he had pre- 
sumed to assist Nero in killing* himself, even when 
he was reduced to a state of destitution and despair. 
domitian, Storms of thunder and lig’htning* which continued 
A. for a period of eight months (together with other 
alleged prognostics) were supposed by the ^lomans 
to announce the death of the emperor. Express 
predictions, relative to that event, were uttered by 
two persons, who aspired to a greater knowledge 
of futurity than others. An actrologer named 
Ascletarion, having pretended to foretell the time 
and manner of Domitian’s death, was asked b}' 
him, if he had skill to discover his own fate ; upon 
which he replied, th^t he should soon be devoured 
by dogs. The emperor commanded him to be 
executed immediately, and, to confute his preten- 
sions to the prophetic art, gave orders that his 
body ^should be carefully burned, and the ashes 
interred. During the ceremony, a sudden storm 
arising overthrew the funeral pile and extinguished 
the fire ; and, in the confusion, the dogs got 
possession of’ the corpse, which was only half 
burned. This verification of the astrologer’s pre- 
diction is said to have afflicted Domitian with 
greater dismay than any of the other presages. 
In •Germany, Larginus Proculus publicly affirmed, 
th£^t Pomitian would die on the day on which he 
was really killed ; and, being sent to Home, and 
persisting 'in his declaration, he was condemned to 
death. His sentence seems to have been passed 
on the morning of Domitian’s assassination ; but. 
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as the execution of it was deferred, he survived the dokitian, 
emperor, and received from Nerva a considerable A-ifoe. 
sum of money for his presumed skill. v— ' 

The conspiracy by which Bomitian was de- 
stroyed was concerted within the very walls of his 
palace, by his wife, his attendants, and guards, 
who reflected, that their lives were no more secure 
from his capricious tyranny, than those of the 
other citizefls. His freedman Stephanus (who was 
accused of emhezzling" the property of Domitilla, 
whose procurator he had been), and his chamberlains 
Parthenius and Sigexus, were the piancipal agents 
in the jdot ; his wife Bomitia was also privy to it, 
together with Norbanus and Petronius Secundus, 
the prsetorian prefects, and some others. All thesQ 
pei'sons (according to the accounts which Bion had 
lieard) being suspected by the emperor, were des- 
tined for destruction, and their names were .written 
in some tablets which he deposited under the pillow 
of his bed. Tliese tablets, as he was sleeping in the 
da^'-time, were taken by a child who was admitted 
into the chamber for the sake of diversion, and 
thence coming into the possession of Bomitia, 
axid being perused by her, were shown to those 
who were so deeply concerned in their contents. 

Being impelled by their danger to hasten the 
execution of the plot, they began tQ deliberate 
upon the time and manner of destroying their 
enemy, whether they should slay him in the bath 
or at supper. Stephanus proposed to them a plan, 
which met with their approval ; and undertaking to 
be himself the principal actor in it, he appeai’ed for 
some days with his left aiui wrapped in bandages, 
in order that he might seem less capable' of com- 
mitting any violence. 

The eighteenth of September was the day, which 
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domitiak, his own apprehensions, and the predictions of 
A. Dl’bo. others, had surrounded with so much terror in the 
mind of Domitian. On the seventeenth, when he 
ordered some mushrooms to he preserved for the 
following’ day, he added with dismal foreboding's, 
“ If, indeed, I shall be allowed to taste them 
and turning to the bystanders, he declared, that on 
the ensuing day the moon would be sanguinary in 
Aquarius, and that a deed would be 'perpetrated, 
which would be a subject of conversation over the 
whole world. About midnight he was so agitated 
with terror that he leaped from his bed. When 
the dreaded morning arrived, his fears increased 
until about eleven o’clock, which he imagined to be 
the hom* that was doomed to *terminate his ex- 
istence. lie then enquired of his attendants what 
the time was, a.nd they wilfully deceived him by 
informing him that it was noon ; upon which, 
believing that the^ fatal hour was passed, and all 
danger surmounted, he began with joyful alacrity 
to prepare for the customary refi’eshment of the 
day. Being informed by Parthenius, that some 
one had great and urgent intelligence to commu- 
nicate to him, he retired into his cliamber, u here 
Stephanus presented to him an account of an 
alleged conspiracy. AVhile he was perusing this 
with mingled fear and astonishment, Stephanus 
wounded him in the groin. Domitian boldly re- 
sisted the assailant, and commanded the boy who 
had the care of the Lares of the chamber to bring- 
him a dagger, which was always placed under his 
pillqw, Parthenius, however, had taken the pre- 
caution of removing the weapon, and closing all 
the entrances of the room. Although destitute of 
aid, Domitian threw' Stephanus on the ground, 
and, struggling fiercely with him, endeavoured at 
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one time to wrest the sword from his hands, and, 
at another, to tear out his eyes. contest, A.i?bo. 

however, became too unequal 3 for he was attacked v— ^ 
by gladiators, and other fresh antagonists, who 
dispatche(f him with seven wounds. Stephanus 
did not enjoy the success of his enterprise, but 
was killed by a sudden assault of some persons, 
who were not leagued with him in the conspiracy. 

At the ijme of his assassination Domitiaii hud 
nearly completed the forty-fifth year of his age, 
and had ^possessed the sovereign power fifteen years 
and five days. To those who have perused his 
actions, there is no need of an elaborate delineation 
of his character. In his early days, and under the 
controul of })utei*aal discipline, he was both weak 
and vicious ; and when he acquired absolute power, 
his unrestrained propensities hurried him into 
enormous excesses, which rendered him odious to 
all mankind. Instead of being honoured with the 
obsequies due to his imperial rank, his body 
w^as placed in a common bier, and received such 
humble funeral rites, as his nurse, Phyllis, was 
able to bestow upon it. This faithful domestic 
secretly introduced his remains into the temple of 
the Flavian family, mingling them with the ashes 
of Julia, the daughter of Titus, whom she had 
nursed, and whom he had made the object of his 
incestuous passion. 

In his exterior Domitian was tall, and during suot. 
his youth was by no means deficient in beauty and 
comeliness ; but as he advanced in years, his ap- 
pearance was much deteriorated by baldness^ ayd 
by a disproportionate slenderness of his legs, and 
obesity of his abdomen. His eyes w’ere large, and 
his sight rather dim ; and, notwithstanding his 
shameless audacity, his countenance was* modest, 

VOL. II. A A 
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UOMITIAN, and suffused with a ruddy appearance. With this 
(according to the ideas of Tacitus) he fortified him- 
' — ^ self afirainst all shame, and it was a contrast to the 
4Ji. ' ’ " ' wretched paleness of the citizens, who were inces- 

Mart. Ep. VII. overawed by his watchful tyranny. But 

Martial, with his usual obsequiousness, complains, 
that, during the expeditions of the emperor, the 
enemies of Borne were happier than the Bomans 5 
for the latter were deprived of his divine counte- 
nance, but the others enjoyed his looks, even while 
they were terrified by them ! Domitian himself, 
confiding in the treacherous recommendation of 
his face, once declared to the senators, that hitherto 
thej'" had certainly approved of his disposition and 
countenance. As he became disfigTired with bald- 
ness, he was offended at hearing any allusion 
uttered against that defect, even in others. lie 
addressed, however, a small treatise upon the 
preservation of the hair to one of his friends, 
assuring him, that he bore M'ith equanimity the 
premature loss of his hair, because, as nothing was 
more pleasing than a graceful exterior, so nothing 
was more fragile. 

From the beginning of his reign Domitian had 
neglected all literary pursuits, although he caused 
the libraries, which had been destroyed by fire, to 
be repaired,, at a great expense, and sent to Alex- 
andria, and Other places, to procure copies of such 
books as W'ere to be deposited in them. He himself 
bestowed no time either upon history or poetry, and, 
in* an age of general refinement and learning, re- 
stfiefed his reading to the commentaries and acts 
of Tiberius Caesar, from which he probably gathered 
nothing but examples of cruelty and dissimulation. 
Ilis epistles, orations, and edicts, w'ere composed 
by othei'S, although it was not then reckoned 
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honourable for princes to shrink from the labour of domitian, 
arranging- and expressing- their own sentiments, a. 

In conversation, however, he could attain the polish — — ' 
of elegance, and sometimes the sprightliuess of wit. 

" I wish ” (he once remarked) “ I was as handsome 
as Metius believes himself to be.’’ On observing 
the hair of a person to present the mixed colours 
of j-ellow and gra3'^, he compared it to snow 
sprinkled with mead. It was one of his reflec- 
tions, that the lot of princes was much to be de- 
plored, because anj’ alleged conspiracy* against 
them was not believed, unless it was fatal to them. 

In his private habits he was dissolute and lewd. 

His leisure was consumed in the entertainment of 
the dice, from which he did not debar himself 
either on days allotted to business, or in the valua- 
ble hours of morning. It was his custom to bathe 
early'^, and to take so ample a dinner, that he* would 
be content at supper with an “apple, and a small 
quantity of wine. He often gave sumptuous ban- 
quets, but never prolonged them beyond sunset, 
nor indulged in revelry after the repast. Before he 
retired to rest, he walked privately* and alone ; 'and 
in general he was fond of solitude, in which he could 
contrive and meditate upon those acts of ferocity, 
which were most congenial to his disposition. 

Dion relates it as a fact, which, ho\f ever extra- D'"'*- 
ordinary, was by no means to be controverted*, that, 
at the very time Domitian was being assassinated, 
Apollonius of Tyana, who was harangfuing the 
people at Ephesus, exclaimed : " Well done, Ste- 
phauus, strike the murderer ; y^ou have struck, yon 
have woimded, you have slain him.” Philostratus, 
who compiled the life of Apollonius, gives a similar 

* His language is exceedingly strong. lie says, “ It happened^ although any 
one should deny it ten thousand times hykvtroy kolv fivpiaKic ng airiaTtjtry. 
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noMrriAif, occount, although he does not state that the name 
A. i)!'!)o. of Stephanus was mentioned. The fact, thus 
' attested, has probably received some degree of 

embellishment or exaggeration ; but the principal 
circumstance may be credited by us, without having 
recourse to the supposition of any magical or de- 
moniacal influence. ITie predictions w’hich had 
been publicly uttered respecting the time of 
Domitian's death mig-ht have reached the ears of 
Apollonius; or, as he was disaffected to the em- 
peror’s government, he might have receb^ed some 
secret intelligence from the conspirators themselves. 
Vague hints or surmises, from whatever source 
they arose, might have been sufiicient ground for 
i)ursting into the exclamation: ““Strike the tyrant.” 
He might calculate, that if his words were verified 
in the way which he expected, they would procure 
him the reputation of prophetical knowledge ; and 
even if they were* not corroborated by any oecui*- 
rence, they would be ascribed by his hearers to the 
fervour of eloquence, the licence of figurative 
language, or his supposed skill in the arts of 
magic. But althoug'h we may believe thus much, 
it would be impossible to credit, except upon far 
stronger evidence* than Philostratus could pre- 
tend to advance, the many marvellous stories re- 
corded of fhe philosopher and magician of Tyana. 
Apollonius came to Borne in the year 94 or 9.5, 
and was imprisoned by Domitian on suspicion of 
being privy to some plot for raising Nerva to the 
imperial power. But he was soon liberated, and 
dscflped all further vengeance of the tyrant. 

The age of Domitian, although calamitous in 

• Tlic life of ApolloniuR, written by Pliilostratus, was not composed until 
more than a century after the death of the philosopher. It was chiefly 
grounded upon some rough memoirs, left by Damis, a disciple and companion 
of Apollonius. 
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other respects, produced several eminent atithors. domitia«, 
Quintilian then wrote his Institutions,^ or books A.D.bo. 
upon oratory, in which he has embodied the most 
judicious .precepts for the cultivation of that art, 
which the ancients considered as a necessary part 
of a liberal education, but which the moderns sel- 
dom deig’u to pursue with systematic diligence. 

Poets of various degrees of merit graced the close 
of the fii'st century of the Christian era. The 
works of Valerius Flaccus, P. Statius, and Silius 
Italicus, may, in many parts, be perused with 
satisfaction by those, who have leisure to pursue 
their classical reading beyond the more perfect 
poets of the Augustan age. The writings of Mar- 
tial ai’e more geAerallj' read, on account of those 
qualities with which all are captivated — spiughtli- 
ness and wit ; but the epigrammatist would have 
been better entitled to the respect of posterit}', if he 
had not disfigured his works with so much base flat- 
tery of Domitian, and with so much gi’oss obscenity. 

The satirist .ruvenal is generally considered as one 
of the ornaments of the age of Domitian ; and, 
according to some accounts, it was that prince who 
sent him into Egypt with the command of a 
cohort, in order to punish him for some offensive 
remarks respecting Paris, in his seventh satire. 

It seems more probable, however, iSiat Juvenal 
was not condemned to this species of honourable 
exile before the time of Hadrian*. "Whenever 
he flourished, he was a writer who, for keenness of 
satire, splendour of sentiment, and force' of lan- 
guage, may be placed among the most admired of 
the Boman authors ; but it is to be regretted, that 
while he stands forward as the censor of vice, he 
exposes scenes which ought never to have been . 

* See Ruperti Dc Juvenalis Vita, prefixed to his edition of the Satire&. 
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domitian, iinveiled, and raises ideas from which the mind of 
A.D.'uc. the reader. must (for the moment at least) receive 
' • ' contamination. The picture which he draws of 
Koman manners is darkened with the most gloomy 
colours. If his descriptions are not heightened 
by the bitterness and exaggerations of satire, the 
Romans of his age were infamous for corruption, 
venality, servility, luxury, lewdness, unnatural 
lust, and every vice that can degrade human 
nature. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Different sentiments of the Itomans upon the death 
of Domitian. — Ncrvn raised to the imperial 
poorer hy the assist anee of Parthenins and Pe- 
tronius Secnndus, — Uis birth and character . — 

Is differently congratvlated by Arrius Antonimes 
and the other setmtors. — Instances of the virtuous 
government of Nerva, with some of the ahises 
arising from his lenity . — Virginius Rufus, being 
chosen Nerca’s colleague in the consulship, meets 
with a fatal accident. — His eulogy. — Canspiracy 
of Crassus, and tumult of the praetorian guards, 
who demand the punishment of the assassins 
of Domitian. — Nerva adopts Trajan, and makes 
him his colleague in the imperial power . — 

Death of Nerva. 

Although Domitian appears to havt^had several nehva, 
children, yet they all died young j and the Flavian a. d.'so. 
dynasty, which had shone with so much good for- 
tune in Vespasian, and so much virtue in Titus, (pom.) 23. 
was now ignominiously extinct. The intelligence 
of Domitian’s death was received with dilferont 
sentiments by the several classes at Rome. The 
people, long excluded from all interference in pub- 
lic aifairs, heard of the event with calm indif- . 
ference. The soldiers, who felt no concern about 
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nekva, the general vices of their emperor’s character, as 
A. d.Dc. loiig" Ji-s they were enriched by his schemes of pro- 
digality and rapine, Avere greatly incensed at the 
news of his assassination. They wished instantly 
' to enrol him among the gods ; and, if they had 

found any leaders to encourage and direct their 
fury, they would have inflicted immediate ven- 
geance upon the authors of his death. ,Tlie senate, 
on the other hand, assembled with great alacrity 
to testify their joy at the death of a prince, Avhosc 
rule had been so merciless and oppressive to them. 
Having indulged their anger in the most bitter 
invectives against his crimes, they ordered ladders 
to be brought, and his shields and images to be 
(fasbed to the ground. His statues of gold and 
silver were devoted to the furnace ; his numerous 
triumphal arches were demolished ; and a decree 
was passed, that his name should be erased from all 
the public works ctn which it was inscribed, and 
that the very memory of him (as far as possible) 
should bo extinguished. The name, however, of 
the tyrant, who had abused so elevated a station 
in the civilized world, could not be obliterated from 
the pages of histoiy, whose office it is to hold up 
the wicked to infamy and scorn, as well as to com- 
mend the deeds of the virtuous to the admiration 
of posterity.* 

Some of the Komans imagined, that presages 
had been given of the approach of a brighter 
period in their history; and certainly a most 
happy change commenced in their government, 
niftier the emperor M. Cocceius Nerva. He had 
excited the suspicion of Domitian, who, misled by 
a weak belief in astrology, used to study the 
horoscopes of the eminent citizens, and destroy 
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those to whom the store seemed to portend the nb»va, 
possession of the imperial power. Nerva, being" a.b.‘ 96. 
reckoned in this unfortunate class, would have v— ^ 
been put to death, if a benevolent astrologer had 
not protected him by assuring the tyrant, that he 
would die in a few days. Before the conspirators 
assassinated Domitian, they are said to have de- 
liberated seriously upon the choice of his successor. 

The offer of the imperial power was made to several 
persons, who declined it as an insidious attempt to 
corrupt their allegiance j but Nerva was less scru- 
pulous, knowing the danger to Avhich his life was 
already exposed. Whether this account of Dion Eutro]). viii. 1 . 
is authentic or not, it appears certain, that, after 
slaying Domitian, Betronius Secundus and Pai^ 
thenius co-operated in raising Ndrva to the imperial 
dignity. 

He was* born at Narnia, a town of Umbria ; 
and his ancestors, although i/ot enrolled among 
the most ancient and illustrious families of Home, 
had acquired considerable celebrity. They had 
been honoured with the consulship for several 
generations, and Nerva himself had held that ‘office 
both under V espasian and Domitian. In private life 
he had been distinguished for his moderation and 
love of virtue; and being of an advanced age, 
when he arrived at the sovereignty,*he was not 
deficient in the prudence suitable to his years. 

But time, which had matured his wisdom, had 
in an equal degree impaired his vigour, so that 
his strength was hardly competent to the labour 
of ruling a corrupt people and a liceirtious 
soldiery, • 

After he had accepted of the sovereignty, a 
rumour was propagated, that Domitian y^as still 
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nerva, alive, and would soon inflict vengeance on his 
a.bVoo. enemies; ;and Nerva was so alarmed, that his 
' — » — ' colour changed, his voice faltered, and he could 
scarcely stand. His fears, however, .were dis- 
pelled by Parthenius ; and when he had recovered 
his confidence, he performed the usual acts of 
courtesy and liberality, expected from a new em- 
peror. On entering the senate, he was congra- 
tulated in general terms by its members ; but 
Arrius Antoninus, the maternal grandfather of 
Antoninus Pius, expressed his sentiments with 
greater discrimination and freedom than the rest. 
Embracing Nerva, who was his intimate friend, he 
declared, that he congratulated the senate, the 
people, and the provinces, upon his elevation ; but 
that he could not congratulate the emperor himself, 
who would have been more happy in repelling the 
machinhtions of evil princes, than in supporting 
the burdensome weight of supreme power. For 
in addition to many labours and perils, he would 
have to satisfy not only the clamours of enemies, 
but tbe demands of friends, who, presuming that 
their' merit entitled them to every favour, would 
resent the denial of their claims with gp’eater 
malignity than even open foes would cherish. 

Dion, ixviii. The government of Nerva was regulated by the 
equity and ^moderation to be expected from his 
mature age and acknowledged virtue. He allowed 
many persons, who had been unjustly banished, 
to return to their country. He liberated those, 
who were under trial for alleged treason or dis- 
respect to the prince^ and would not permit any 
one in future to be accused either on that charge, 
or the charge of Judaism, under which term the 
< profession of Christianity is supposed to have been 
included. Informers were rigorously punished by 
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him 5 and he put to death such slaves and freed- nbeva, 
men as had plotted agfainst their mastery, and also a. d.’so. 
revived the ancient law, that persons in their con- ' 
dition shopld not be suffered to make any accu- 
sation affecting their masters. He ordered (as 
Domitian had done before) that the custom of 
making eunuchs should cease, and he forbade anj’^ 
one to marry his own niece, which was a direct 
condemnation of the incestuous conduct of both 
Domitian and Claudius. In all his decrees he was 
guided by the counsel of the chief men of Rome j 
and, having publicly sworn that he would not put 
any senator to death, he observed his oath, not- 
withstanding the conspiracies which were formed 
against him. In* opposition to the haughty ex- 
ample of Domitian, he would not permit any 
statues of gold or silver to be erected to him ; and 
all the fruits of that tyrant’s rapacity, which were 
found in the palace, were restored to those who 
had been despoiled of them. For Nerva, notwith- 
standing his age, was not addicted to avarice 5 but 
both cities and individuals experienced many proofs 
of his liberality. When his pecuniary resources 
began to. fail, he did not resort to plunder and ex- 
tortion, but. generously sold a great part of his 
own and of the imperial furniture, with lands, 
houses, and almost every thing that Vas not of 
indispensable utility. To contract his expenditure 
within the narrowest limits possible, he abolished 
many sacrifices, races, and spectacles j and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, even the gladiatorial 
exhibitions were suppressed by him. Notwith- 
standing his exigencies, he scrupulously nespected 
the rights of private property, as the following story 
will prove. A. citizen of Athens, whose name piuiost. 
was Atticus, had discovered a great treasure in his 
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NmivA, house, and wrote to inform the emperor of his 
A. D.’off. g'ood fortune. Nerva, in reply, g’ave him per- 
' — mission to use it as he pleased j but Atticus, per- 
plexed with various doubts, alleg^ed, that, it was too 
great for a person in his condition. Nerva, with 
equal good-nature and justice, silenced his scruples 
by assuring him, that he might either use or abuse 
it, for it was all his own. 

These and other instances of Nerva’s upright 
conduct are recorded \ but, virtuous as his inten- 
tions were, the transition from a bad to a good 
government could not be suddenly effected with- 
out some excesses and abuses. As soon as he 
showed a desire to punish base informers, a scene 
of tumultuous litigation commenced, when every 
one wished to signalize his zeal by accusing others 
of a crime, known to be odious to the prince. So 
much Injustice was hence committed, ilnd so much 
confusion produced, that Fronto, the consul, ven- 
tured to remark, that, although it was \infortunate 
when the emperor allowed just liberty to no one, it 
was more unfortunate when he gave unbounded 
piiii. Ep. iv. licence to all. The lenity of Nerva was no less 
vict. Epit. 12. freely reprehended by Junius Mauricus, the brother 
of Rusticus, and a man of great firmness of charac- 
ter. He was supping with Nerva, when Veiento, 
a person of'consular rank, who had disgraced him- 
self by the office of an insidious accuser under 
Domitian, was reclining next to the emperor. The 
conduct of Catullus Messalinus, whose blindness 
had not prevented him from being a sangmnary 
minister of Domitian’s cruelty, became the topic 
of conversation. When all present inveighed 
against his atrocious crimes, Nerva artlessly 
exclaimed, “ What would he have suffered, if he 
had now been alive ?” Mauricus (probably fixing 
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his eyes upon Veiento) answered : He mould he nebva, 
eupping mth us. V eiento and Catullus are placed a.d.%. 
in the same class by Juvenal, and both satirized ' — ^ 
as the despicable flatterers of Domitian*. 

When the new year arrived, Nerva assumed the Dion. Ixviiy 
consulship, and took for his colleague Virg'inius ^ 

Rufus, who, after the death of Nero, had several 
times refused the imperial power, when offered 
him by the^ soldiers. This illustrious citizen was 
now in the eig'ht3’-third year of his ag’e, and was 
free frorp all malady, except a tremor of the hands, 
which, however, was not attended with any pain. 

As he was pre})aring‘ to return thanks to Ner\a 
for the honour of the consulship, a weighty volume, 
which he was holding, overpowered his feeble 
grasp, and fell to the ground. • In attempting to 
raise it, he slipped on the sniooth pavement, and 
broke his ribs ; and this accident, inflicted on so 
debilitated a frame, terminated, his existence. The 
merited applause of both prince and peo})le con- 
curred in bestowing uj)on him the honours of a 
public funeral; and the inscription on his tomb 
declared, that, having conquered Vindex, he did 
not claim the sovereignty for himself, but for his 
country. His paneg^’^ric was pronounced bj' Taci- 
tus, the celebrated historian, who possessed not 
only judgment to appreciate, but eloquence to 
extol, his disinterested virtue. Virginius had 
enjoyed for nearly thirty years the singular re- 
nown of having declined the supreme power, of 
which others deemed him worthy ; and, according 
to the sentiments of Plinj' (whose aflectionate guar- 
dian he was) he had lived Jtmong his descendants, 
reading the poems and the histories wiiich were 
written in his commendation. Having refused the 

* Et cum mortifcro prudeiis V’eieiito Catullo, &c. — Sal. *7. 113. 
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nerta, imperial digfnity, he was thrice nominated to the 
consulship, the highest honour which could be 
bestowed on a private citizen. He had the good 
fortune to live without injury or molestation, even 
under emperors who were envious of his glory j 
and his last days were solaced with the veneration 
of the people, and the protection of a prince, who 
was too magnanimous to obstruct the just fame of 
his virtues. 

Dion, irviii. Nerva was so convinced of his own upright in- 

vict. Epit. 12. jjg scruple to protest, that 

he had done nothing which ought to prevent him 
from abdicating the supreme power, and living as a 
private individual. But a knowledge of human 
nature would have informed him, that the most 
perfect innocence cannot afford an inviolable safe- 
guard against the attacks of the envious and 
revengetul. Calpuraius Crassus, descended from 
the ancient famil}’’ ,of the Crassi, endeavoured to 
corrupt the soldiers by liberal promises, and to 
form a conspiracy against him. When the disco- 
very of the plot was followed by the confession of 
Crassus, he was removed M'ith his wife to Tarentum; 
although the senators considered that this lenity 
of their prince exceeded the bounds of discretion. 
A violent tumult was afterwards excited by the 
praetorian guards, who, being attached to the 
memory of Domitian, cherished a deep resentment 
against the authors of his death. Their prsefect, 
jElianus Casperius, having acceded to their de- 
signs, they commenced an open sedition, and reso- 
lutjjely demanded, that the assassins of Domitian 
should be , surrendered to their vengeance. Nerva, 
possessing more firmness of mind than body *, 


• Tantum jconsternatus est, ut neque vomitum, neque impetum ventris 
valerot differrc. — Viet. Epit. 12. 
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endeavoured to resist their fury: he offered his nkrva, 
bare neck to their swords, and declared, that he a. d.ot. 
would rather perish, than see the imperial autho- ^ 
rity wantonly infringed, and betray those who had 
invested him with it. Disregarding their aged 
emperor, the soldiers killed the marked objects of 
their rage. Petronius Secundus was dispatched 
by a single bloAv ; and Parthenius had his throat 
cut, after suffering a disgraceful mutilation of 
his body. Elated by his sanguinary success, 

^lianus compelled the emperor to return thanks 
to the soldiers, for having’ inflicted justice upon 
the most guilty of all offenders. 

This daring" act of insubordination convinced 
Nerva, that the empire required a j'ounger and more 
vigorous ruler than himself, in order to command 
the respect, and check the designs, of the contu- 
macious. Instead of attempting to sustain. b}' his 
own strength that weight of potyer, for which age, 
rather than any bodily infirmity, ha(| rendered him 
unequal, he resolved to adopt a colleague in the 
imperial duties. Although he was not destitute of 
relations, yet he considered, that a regard ta the 
welfare of his country^, rather than the predilections 
of consangniinitj', ought to determine his choice. 

The person that appeared most worthy of his de- 
liberate selection, was M. Ulpius Trr^anus, who 
was then invested with the command of the Roman 
forces in Lower Germany. A wreath of laurel, 
the emblem of victory, had been brought from Piin. Paneu. 
Pannonia; and Nerva, having ascended the 'Capi- 
tol to present the offering to Jupiter, convene<} aji 
assembly of the Romans in 'that august, seat of 
their gods, and solemnly informed them, that he 
adopted Trajan as his son and successor. He 
afterwards bestowed upon him the titles of Cassar 
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nbrta, and Germanieu^, and, not restricting his favour to 
A. d.* 67. honorary appellations, made him his colleagfue in 
the tribunician power, and in all the imperial func- 
tions. This sudden accession of grandeur, which 
Trajan had in no way solicited, was announced to 
him in Germany ; and he was admonished in a 
letter written hy the emperor’s own hand *, that 
Nerva confided to him the revenge of those insults 
which he had suffered. 

nbuva, As soon as Trajan was acknowledged as the 
A. it 08. associate of the imperial dignity, all the attempts 
. of the seditious were suppressed, and their cla- 
mours silenced. Nerva, who was of a feeble consti- 
tution, and frequently unable to retain his food 
upon his stomach, was seized with a fatal illness ; 
as if, after the adoption of Trajan, there was no 
other benefit which his Wisdom could bestow upon 
the Roman empire. Having declaimed with 
greater vehemence, than suited his age, against a 
person named^Regulus, he fell into a perspiration, 
which was followed by a shivering and fever, that 
terminated his life. He is supposed to have died 
on the 21st or 27th of January, having exercised 
the sovereign power with great clemency for the 
short period of sixteen months and a few days. 
Ancient historians vary respecting his age ; for 
while one places it at sixty-three, another states 
it to have been sixty-five, and another seventy-one. 
His remains were deposited in the tomb of Augus- 
tus f and every day increased the veneration of the 
Romans for a prince, who had not only ruled them 
with mildness himself, but had provided for their 
future happiness by the adoption of a most virtuous 
successor. 

• Nerva is said to have conveyed his bentimeuts in the following line of 
Homer. ^ 

Tifftiav Aaraoi tfid SaKpva aoitri pkXtoaiv. — 11. i. 42. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Origin and militartf exploits of Trajan. — Sis extra'- 
ordincvry elevation. — Sis age and exterior . — Corv- 
dvxts himself with great modesty after his adoption, 
and assumes the imperial potver at Cologne. — Se- 
clines the consulship, and enters Some on foot . — 

Takes, among oiher titles, that of Optimus. — Is' 
candidate for the consulship, and ns consul sub- 
mits to the same oaths as others. — Sestores 'the 
freedom of discussion in the Senate. — llis in- 
junction to the prcetorian jjrcfect, and prayer to 
the gods. — Pliny pronounces hid 2>(nt'6y]P'ic of 
Trajan, in which he describes his military quali- 
ties, his bounty, and care for 'the education of 
children. — Il-is attention to the supply of pro- 
visions. — His severity to qmblic informers. — His 
reduction of the duty on legacies. — His disin- 
terestedness respecting wills. — His favour to men 
of virtue and learning. — His facility of access . — 

His moderation respecting his palaces, and the 
honours which were paid to him. — His friendships. 

— His controul over hisfreedmen and irrocurators. 

— The virtues of his nnfe and sister. — His amuse- 
ments. — Itemarhs on Plinfp Panegyric. ‘ ' 

The imperial power, which had passed from the trajak, 
Caesars to other families, ^vas now' transferred from d.'os. 
the inhabitants of Ital^* to those of the provinces, ' 

VOL. II. B B 
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Trajan, Italica, ill tlie south of Spain, and near the country 
A. IK 98 . of Seneca and Lucan, claimed the honour of being’ 


, ' — ^ the birth-place of the emperor Trajan. Although 
Dion, l.wiii. ’ he ivas descended from an ancient family, yet his 
ancestors were not eminent for enjoying the digni- 
piiii. i>aiic«. ties of the state. His father was the first of them 


who obtained the consulship j he was also invested 
with the triumphal honours ; and he^ is supposed 
to be the officer mentioned bj^ Josephus, as having 
the command of the tenth legion in the Jewish war. 
The military exploits of the parent opened a path 
of distinction for the son. Trajan in his earliest 
youth acquired glory for himself, and aug^nented 
the renown of his father, by marching against the 
•Parthiaiis, whose ferocity was checked by the mere 
fame of his approach. The country from the Rhine 
to ^he Euphrates resounded ivith his praises ; and 
while lie hurried his legions over desolate and 
mountainous jiroviuces, he disdained to use either 
carriage or horse, but performed the most painftil 
marches on foot. The commotions in Germany 
constrained Doinitian, although meanly jealous of 
the 'reputation of others, to employ the warlike 
talents of Trajan in that country. For by ten 
years’ service in the rank of a tribune, Trajan had 
acquired a complete knowledge of the duties of a 
camp, and that military science which qualified him 
to take the command of powerful armies. In the year 
91, he was made consul witli Acilius Glabrio ; siiid 
Dion ^relates, that the same prodigies portended 
that Trajan would be emperor, and his colleague 
put* to death. The superstitious historian has not 
informed us of the nature of these prodigies, 
which were verified according to the construction 
put uppn them ; but he affirms in another passage, 
that Trajan, when a private individual, had a 
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dream, in which an ag'ed man, arrayed in a purple thajan, 
dress, and adorned with a crown (like, the emble- a. d.’os. 
matical representations of the senate) appeared to ^ 
mark him with a sig’iiet, first on the left, and then 
on the right side of the throat. 

It was an extraordinar3>- crisis which elevated 
Trajan to the imperial dignity. While the empire 
seemed to jbe reposing under the gentle swaj'^ of 
Nerva, the rebellious conduct of his guards con- 
vinced him of the perils which hourly' threatened 
both his authority and life. That he should en- 
deavour to pi’otect his own feebleness by the 
strength and dignit}' of some acknoAvledged suc- 
cessor, was an act of prudence which the example 
of former emperors might have suggested to him ; 
but that he should discern, amidst so manj' can- 
didates, the most fit object for his choice, and that 
he should preserve his mind uninfluenced' by the 
bias of his own predilections, and the interested 
solicitations of others, was a rare instance of pene- 
tration and firmness. In the opinion of Plinj’^, it 
would appear almost incredible to posterity, that 
Trajan (whose father W'as a man of patrician and 
consular rank, and had enjoy^ed the triumphal 
honours) at the very time when he Avas commanding 
a large and powerful army, which Avas Avarmty 
attached to him, shoidd have been declai’ed emperor, 
and yet not by the voice of his soldiers j that, while 
at the head of his troops in Germany, he should 
receive the title of Gcmianicus from Home ; that 
he had never contemplated the design of making 
himself emperor; and that his only title to the 
sovereign power was his pre-eminent merit. 

At the time of his adoption by Nerva, he is 
supposed to haAn been about forty-two years old, 
having attained that middle stage of life, when 

B B 2 
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neither the precipitation of youth nor the feeble- 
ness of ag’e would disqualify him for the arduous 
duties of government. His body was both strong 
and tall ; his countenance was dignified ^ and his 
hair^ prematurely gi’ey, gave him a venerable ap- 
pearance, not unsuited to the title of Father of 
his country. The profusion with which it grew 
was, probably, the cause of his receiving the appel- 
lation of Crinitus. 

When he received the unexpected intelligence 
that Nerva had spontaneously nominated hkn as his 
successor, he would have declined the extraordinary 
honour, if allegiance to his prince, and a regard to 
the critical situation of the empire, had not con- 
strained him to accept it. After he was invested 
with the titles of the imperial dignity, his modesty, 
activity^ and vigilance, were no less conspicuous 
than before his adoption. As Nerva’s son he 
assumed no additiohal right, except that of paying 
him filial respect and obedience. His prayers were 
ofiered for the long life and glory of his parent, 
and, instead of being impelled by an ungrateful 
eagerness to usurp his power, he would willingly 
have grown old in the subordinate duties of one 
of his generals. Upon the sudden death of Nerva, 
he assumed the imperial authority at Cologne. 
There was ho competitor who ventured to dis- 
pute his claims ; and as he was aware of the 
unanimity of the senate and people in his favour, 
he^ renjained for some time on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube. He wrote with his own 
ha'bd' an epistle to the, senate, assuring them of his 
resolution never to kill nor disgrace any virtuous 
man ) and he confirmed his declaration with oaths, 
both on ^hat and on subsequent occasions. Mind- 
ful of the injunctions of the deceased emperor, he 
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sent for ^lianus, and the other guards^ who had trajan, 
been foremost in the sedition against ' him, and a. 
despatched them by some means which have not 
been particularly recorded. 

Trajan was holding his second consulship when tkajai,, 
Nerva died ; and if he had followed the example of 
preceding emperors, he would have assumed the 
office in the subsequent year, as the privilege of his 
imperial rank. He modestly, however, conceded 
it to others, especially as he was absent from Home ; 
and, aftpr the conduct of Domitian, who had en- 
viously appropriated to himself so many consul- 
ships, it seemed some evidence of the recovery of 
civil freedom, that the consular honours were in 
other hands thati those of the prince. Trajan, 
having performed his journey through the pro- 
vinces with such order and fnigality, as were 
strikingly contrasted with the violence and pro- 
fusion that marked the travels of Domitian, entered 
Home on foot. Other emperors had either been 
carried into their capital in chariots drawn by 
white steeds, or borne into it upon the shoulders of 
the people ; but Trajan seemed desirous to exhibit 
a triumph, not over the submissive feelings of the 
Homans, but over the pride of imperial power. 
Graciously saluting all ranks, he trusted himself 
amidst the dense crowds that thronged to see him, 
and without any formal retinue ascended the 
Capitol, where vows were made, and sacrifices 
offered, for his safety. He afterwards retired to 
the palace with the unassuming demeanour of a 
private individual. His wife, Pompeia Plotiaa^ as 
she was ascending the step's of the imperial resi- 
dence, turned to the multitude and declared: 

“Such as I enter, these walls, such I desire to leave 
them.” The pledge of her virtuous resolutions, 
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thajak, which she thus offered to the Bomans, was not 
A.D. i)a falsified by her subsequent conduct. 

Trajan, having’ gained the imperial power, could 
easily have received, from the experienced. adulation 
of the Bomans, all the honorary titles appended to 
it, even if he had not deserved them. He refused 
for some time the appellation of Fatlter of his 
country ; but his modesty was at length overcome 
by the importunity of the citizens. Gratitude, or 
flattery, devised a new title for him, and distin- 
guished him by the epithet of Optimus. , If this 
had been given him by the suffrages of pos- 
terity, or when a long and arduous trial of his 
virtues had established his claim to it, it would 
Ivave been the most glorious title that a prince 
could receive from a devoted peo])le. But, un- 
fortunately, it was bestowed with premature ob- 
sequiousness, before the merits of his government 
were fully ascertained, and before the dangerous 
ordeal of prospsrity could elicit any latent vices of 
his nature. Experience had not j'^et proved, that 
Trajan deserved the epithet, which was to exalt 
him above all who preceded, or followed, him in the 
enjoyment of the imperial power*. 

After his arrival at Borne he could allege no 
reasonable plea for declining the consulship ; but 
the manner hi which he accepted it was a proof of 
his modesty, and respect for the laws. Preceding 
emperors, from indolence, from pride, or even fear, 
had absented themselves from the assemblies, in 
which 'the ceremony of electing them to the con- 
sulship was performed. But Trajan condescended 

I 

* The same folly, which invents high titles, destroys their importance by 
the proiiiisiMioiis use of thoiii. Excallcncjj, which was devised for the best of 
f'lriperors, is now given to the worst of ainl>a8sadprR ; Lord, which was too 
tyrannical f<»r Augustus, is bestowed iijioii a puling child ; and Worshipful 
is ])]'cHxed to the style of a cumpaiiy of bakers, &(!. 
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to appear in the Cmaj^m Martins, patiently sub- tbajan, 
initted to all the tedious forms, and was returned a. d. !)o. 
in the same way as if he had been the most humble — ' 

candidate. When the citizens were about to dis- 
perse, they were astonished to see him approach to 
the seat of the consuly and offer to take the oath 
prescribed for ordinary candidates, hut from which 
princes had considered themselves exempted by 
their prerogfative. Althoug’h invested with the 
arbitrary power attached to the titles of Emperor, 
Aug’ustus, and Supreme Pontiff", he stood before the 
consul (who calmly retained his seat) and pro- 
nounced the oath, in which he invoked the ang-er 
of the g-ods upon himself and family, in case he 
was g’uiltj'^ of wilful falsehood. 

In entering" upon the duties of the consulship, tuajan, 
he ascended the liosfra, as if he had been no more a. i>'. kk). 
than a private individual, and solemnly declared, 
that he would be obedient to the laws. The remark 
of Pliny upon this occasion (n^iless we are to con- 
sider it as an hyperbole of rhetorical flattejy) is a 
proof, that the Homans of that age possessed very 
abject sentiments of liberty ; for he observes, that 
he was then aware for the first time, that the piince 
was not superior to the laws, but the laws to the 
prince. In relinquishing the consular office, 

Trajan took the usual oath, that he had done 
nothing in violation of the laws ; and this modesty, 
in claiming no privileges above the other magis- 
trates, was favourably compared with the arrogance 
of former emperors, who, after holding the- consul- 
sliip for a few days, resigned it by edict, while their 
possession of office was scarce^ knoyui to the 
citizens, except by seeing others excluded from it. 

On the first day that he appeared before the sena- 
tors in his consular dignity, he exhorted ’ them all 
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tkajan, to resume their liberty, to watch over the public 
A-ofioo. welfare, and to take a share in the common labour 
^ of g’overning' the empire. Similar invitations had 
been given by other emperors, but had been fatal 
to many of those who confided in them with cre- 
dulous simplicity. Trajan’s exhortations were 
believed to be sincere, both on account of the 
natural earnestness with which they were uttered, 
and their apt correspondence to other 'parts of his 
conduct. By his encouragement, the just fiinc- 
tions of the senatorian order began to be restored. 
Tinder Domitian and other tyrants, none of the 
senators dared to open their mouths, excepting 
him who was first desired to give his opinion. 
This opinion, dictated by a servile acquiescence in 
the wishes of the prince, was timidly and silently 
adopted by all the rest ; and the vote, which had 
the public sanction of the w'hole senate, was often 
repugnant to the repl sentiments of every one of its 
members. BujJ up^er Trajan they began to de- 
bate with gi’eater freedom j they were not afraid 
to avow their own sentiments, or to oppose those 
of others ; and the opinion of the first speaker was 
not followed, if a wiser one was afterwards pro- 
pounded. 

When Trajan presented to the praetorian praefect 
the sword wjiich was to be worn as the mark of 
authority, he commanded that officer to use it in his 
defence, if he governed well, but to turn it against 
him, if he failed in his duty. Although this in- 
junction implied a serious resolution on the part of 
Trajan to merit the approbation of the Romane by 
a course ,of undeviatihg justice, yet it may be 
questioned, whether it was sound wisdom to commit 
such indefinite power to one of his officers, who 
was thus encouraged tn consider himself abso- 
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lute judge of all his actions, and who might inter- tkajaw, 
pret the suggestions of his own caprice,' or anger, a. d.'ioo. 
into a desire of strictly compljdng’ with the - 

commands of his sovereign. Trajan gave a greater 
proof of his wisdom, if not of his sincerity, when, 
in the usual vows which were offered for the safety 
of the prince, he wished this clause to be inserted : 

If he governs the state faithfullj", and consults 
the welfare 'of all.” He connected his own preser- 
vation with the general happiness of the Homans ; 
and (asJPliny observes) did not implore the pro- 
tection of the gods, unless the}’, who were the best 
judges of his conduct, should decide that he was 
worthy of it. 

Trajan, following the example of his predeces- 
sors, did TJOt retain the consulsh^ during the whole 
of the year ; and one of those who were appointed 
to hold it in the month of September, was Pliny 
the younger. This elegant pTiter, in entering 
upon his office, ])ronounced that elaborate Pane- 
gyric, which has transmitted to posterity the prin- 
cipal features of the character of Trajan; and, 
from this work, we shall endeavour to finish the 
portraiture of the emperor which we have already 
hegfun. 

Trajan rendered himself eminent for military 
qualities, at a time when martial sk^ll and disci- 
pline were visibly declining, and able generals 
were not to be found (as formerly) in every legion 
which Borne had enlisted in her service. In an 
age when w^ar was beginning to be a pompous ex- 
hibition, rather than a severe labour, he atten^ptpd 
to rival the ancient commhnders in supporting 
hunger and thirst, in being content with the 
meanest fare, and by aiming in all military exercises , 
at the distinction of being more hardy and coura- 
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Trajan, geous than any of his soldiers. It was his custom 
A.D*’iw>. not to retii'e to his tent, until he had visited the 
' — ^ quarters of his men, and he was the last person in 
the camp who resigned himsell’ to sleep. The 
indolent and contumacious spirit which prevailed 
in the armies was banished by his strict but gener- 
ous discipline. Too magnanimous to envy or to 
fear his officers, he encouraged them in a faithful 
discharge of their duties, and procured them the 
homage of the soldiers by the respect vffiich he 
himself paid to their virtues. His {luthqrity over 
his troops, though firm, was not harsh. He had 
served with them so long, that he could address 
many of them by their names, and was familiar 
with their exploits, to which he fcheerfully granted 
the tribute of his commendation. He was prompt 
to relieve them under the pressure of sickness or 
fatigTie*; and they knew that the general, who 
exacted from them the fiill measure of martial 
duty, was ready to assist them with all the frank 
condescension of a comrade. 

Thus skilful in the government of his own 
armies, he was justly an object of terror to those of 
foreign nations. The fierce people, by whom the 
empire was surrounded, had been taught by expe- 
rience to deride the impotent attacks of Domitian, 
and, instead of submitting to the dictation of the 
Romans, had begun to tresit the conquerors of the 
world upon equal terms, and even to think of im- 
posing laws upon them. But, under Trajan, the 
nfajesty of Rome was again respected and feared. 
When he appeared upon the banks of the Danube, 
the barbarians upon' the opposite side confined 
themselves within their territories, and no longer 
indulged in their daring excursions. The season 
of winter, which was their period of triumph, when 
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they were accustomed to transport their armies thajan, 
over the ice, and harass the affrig-hted ‘ Bomans, a. d? loo. 
noAv passed withont any hostile movements. Trajan ^ 

(it is said) . migfht have assured himself of victory, 
if he had crossed the river j but the valour, that 
made him formidable to his enemies, was restrained 
by his moderation, which would not allow him to 
eng'ag’e in a needless and unprovoked contest. 

A larg’ess to the soldiers was an act of bounty 
expected from every new emperor. When Trajan 
had g’iveji them a moiety of the expected sum, he 
thought that the other part might he deferred, 
until the people had received some mark of his 
liberality. Instead of seeking excuses for restrict- 
ing his donative, he allowed persons of all descriprr 
tions to partake of it, not exchtding children, nor 
those who were absent through sickness or any 
avocation. ‘Besides this temporary relief, he caused 
nearly five thousand children of free parents to be 
supported at the public expense, and trained in 
such a way, that the country, which fostered them, 
might hereafter reap the benefit of their services in 
war or peace. This plan of benevolence appertrs to 
have been extended by him hej’ond the precincts 
of Borne ; for Dion relates, that he gave great 
sums to the cities of Italy for the education of 
children, and conferred other benefits upon the 
youthful objects of his care. Borne, although the 
mistress of the civilized world, had not yet arrived 
at the point, which modern theorists have dis- 
covered, when the redundance of population Ue- 
comes an oppressive evil to a state. It had Jbeeu 
deemed necessary to discourage celibacy, and to 
offer privileges to the rich in reward for the labour 
of supporting families. The poor relied principally 
upon the donatives of the emperor to assist them 
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tbajan, in educating children j and if his character was 

A. D?"ioo. such, that acts of tyranny, rather than of mere}”, 
were to be expected from him, there was little hope 
that they would rear olfspring to he th? victims of 
his neglect or oppression. Trajan, by offering pro- 
tection and showing benevolence to all classes of 
people, created the strongest incentive for pro- 
ducing an increase of population. He claims, also, 
the merit of encouraging education, not merely b}’’ 
casual gifts, but by systematic bounty; and although 
a heathen prince, he may assume a high plaice among 
those, who in Christian ages have promoted the 
most extensive schemes for the melioration of their 
species. If he had not been preceded by a rapa- 
cious tyrant, it would not have ‘been necessary to 
record to his honour, that the sums which he dis- 
tributed were his own, and that he did not plunder 
one part of the citizens that he might show unjust 
liberality to another. 

piin. paneg. Rome, in the height of her power, was often 
unable to command that abundance of provisions 
which the wants of her citizens required. Pompey, 
by attending to the supplies of her markets, had 
gained as much renown, as by his maritime achieve- 
ments, and his victories in the East and West. A 
similar fame was the reward of Trajan, whose 
authority ht’d so tranquillized and united the em- 
pire, that the produce of each portion of it was easily 
available for the service of the whole. The fertility 
of Egypt had been reckoned almost an indis- 
pensable resource for the inhabitants of Rome ; but 
wjiep that province was afflicted Ailth a severe 
drought,, occasioned By a failure of the inundation 
of the Nile, Trajan instantly supplied it with corn, 
and demonstrated (according to the language of his 
panegyl-ist) that Egypt was not so necessary to 
the Romans, as the Romans to Egypt. 
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The race of public informers had been so much tbajas, 
encourag’ed by the avarice and jealousy of.Domitian, a., d. ioo. 
that, even in seasons of amusement, the Romans ' — ^ 
were not secure from their hateful machinations. 

Persons who ventured to dislike the gladiators whom 
that tyrant admired, were accused not only of 
treason, but impiety ; for, by inferences incredibly 
absurd, he (Jeeined himself the same as the g’ods, 
and the g’ladia.tors the same as himself. It was 
g'ratifying', therefore, to the Romans, to see in- 
formers not merely discountenanced by Tra jan, but 
even punished as criminals. Being; jdaced on board 
some vessels, they were committed to the fury of 
the winds and waves, and compelled to take refng-e 
in those rockj' isfands, to which so many innocent 
persons had been condemned* on account of their 
vexatious prosecutions. Although both Titus and 
Nerva had’ been rigorous in their enactments 
against informers, yet Trajan endeavoured to 
restrain their oppressive power by laws still more 
numerous and severe. 

The duty of one-twentieth upon all inheritances 
(which had been formerly established by Augifstns) 
appeared to fall with unjust weight upon those 
who were allied to the testator by the closest 
ties of consanguinity. Nerva, therefore, ordered it 
to be repealed on property bequeathed! by mothers 
to their children, or by children to their mothers ; 
sons also, in general, were not to pay it on the 
estates of their fathers. Trajan extended the 
indulgence, allowing it to fathers on the death *of 
their sons, and also to brothers and sisters,* and 
to grand-parents and grand-children, mutually. 
Property of small amount was to be altogether 
exempt from the duty. 

The fear and adulation of the Romans had re- 
duced them to such baseness, that they often over-^ 
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Trajan, looked the claims of their relatives and friends, and 
A.n.’ioo. nominated the emperor their heir; and in pro- 
' — » — ' portion to the despotism of his character, he had 
a greater chance of obtaining' this unjust privileg'e. 
Pliny records it to the honour of Trajan, that the 
citizens were free and unintimidated in the execu- 
tion of their wills ; neither injustice on his part, nor 
on the part of others, brought him into possession 
of numerous legacies ; but those which fell to him, 
were the spontaneous offerings of admiration and 
regard. 

Trajan, who had witnessed in private life the 
jealous hatred with which Domitian had pursued the 
virtuous, resolved that, on the contrary, his favours 
should descend upon those citiz'fens who were dis- 
tinguished by their merit. The good were not 
merely permitted to live in security ; but, as he 
admired their firm and upright spirit,’ he elevated 
them to honours, investing them with priesthoods, 
bestowing provinces upon them, and admitting 
them to his friendship. Men of literature, and 
especially rhetoricians and philosophers, were en- 
couraged by his patronage; and the Homans, in 
det'oting themselves to learning, were not afraid, 
that their studies would be offensive to the narrow 
and malignant disposition of their prince. 

Facility o(‘ access w^as another of Trajan’s virtues. 
Nerva had styled the pabace a edifice, and 

Trajan lived in it, as if he himself had given it that 
appellation. The temples, and even the forum and 
the Capitol, were not more open to the citizens, than 
was ‘the residence of their emperor. He allotted 
a considerable portion of the day to interviews, 
endeavouring' to banish from them all slavish fear 

and irksome restraint. Ills visitors came when it 
was convenient to them (their absence being readily 
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excused when necessary on siccount of business) and, trajan, 
instead of departing' after a hasty salutation, were A.n'^ loo. 
tempted to remain in the company of their prince. ^ 

Ilis banquets were not so attractive for luxury and 
splendour, as for the courteous welcome, and easy 
hilarity, that enlivened his guests. In the time of 
Domitian few ever entered the palace without 
trepidation and anxiety ; and at his feasts he ob- 
served his ^ests with the vigilance of a spy, rather 
than entertained them with the hospitality^ of a 
prince. , For he himself used to satisfy his a])petite 
with an early repast, before their arrival, and, after 
casting his luxuries to them in a disdainfril mannei', 
was impatient to return to the more congenial 
pleasures which rf guilty privac3" could bestow. , 

Trajan is commended for* his moderation res- 
pecting his palaces, gardens and villas. Vicious 
emperors had appropriated tu their own use nearlj' 
all the mansions remarkable for.gi*andeur of struc- 
ture, or pleasantness of situation 5 and if they 
could not occupy them themselves, thej' placed 
their slaves in them, or suffered them to fall into 
ruin. Trajan, on the contraiy, desired that 'these 
desolate mansions should be repaired, and •in- 
habited by persons of suitable rank ; and he either 
allowed the citizens an opportunity of pui’chasing 
them, or bestowed them upon his fsieuds. The 
statues that were erected to him wex’e equal proofs 
of his moderation. Two or three monuments of 
that nature, and those made of brass, were all that 
were seen in the vestibule of the Capitol! !Kie 
same spot, a short time previous, glittered with a 
profiision of gold and silver statues, that* w'ere de- 
signed to perpetuate the fome of Domitian^ but 
these were soon selected as objects on which his . 
adversaries might display all the fuiy of implacable 
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thajam, hatred. And not only in his statues, but in every 
A.D?’ioo, other species of honour, Trajan checked the spirit 
'—V—' of fulsome adulation into which the Romans had 
degenerated. On all occasions of business, or plea- 
sure, it had become usual to reiterate the praises of 
the emperor : these were made the unceasing sub- 
ject of song, dance, and debate. However trivial 
the topic might be, on which the senators were called 
to deliberate — if it related only to an increase of 
gladiators, or to a company of workmen — it was 
expected, that the principal speaker should expatiate 
upon the glory of the emperor, and that some new 
honour should be decreed to him, as if he had just 
performed an extraordinary achievement. But 
under Trajan these ii*relevant digressions, so dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the senate, were forborne : 
the discussion was confined to the point at issue, 
and the’ honours that were voted to the emperor 
were neither unseasonable nor exorbitant. 

The majesty*of supreme power is not favourable 
to the exercise of friendship, which requires an 
equal exchange of affection, and a nearly equal 
reciprocation of acts of kindness. Trajan, however, 
is said to have possessed so much generosity of 
sentiment, and so much facility in fbreg’oing the 
pretensions of imperial dignity, that he was not 
surrounded merely by courtiers and parasites, but 
could regard some few with all the confidence of 
sincere friendship. He had selected a person, to 
whom he was warmly attached, foi; the ofiice of 
prmtorian proefect; but his friend, so far from 
coveting the post, soon began to express his aver- 
sion to it,- and solicited Trajan to dispense with his 
services, and to indulge him in his love of retire- 
. ment. The emperor consented to thwart his own 
wishes, rather than those of his friend j after giving 
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him ample proofs of his liberality, he accompanied tiiajan, 
him to the sea-shore, and took leave of' him with 
tears, and with earnest hopes, that he would soon — ' 

be induced to return. He was too mas:nanimous 
to exact duties from a friend, wdien he found that 
they could not be performed without reluctance 
and constraint. 

As he was amiable enoug'h to contract friend- 
ships with the virtuous and the noble, he Avas not 
constrained to he too intimate with his freedmen, 
and too subservient to their Avills. An emperor's 
freedman had often been a more powerful person- 
ag'e than the emperor himself: g'uarding- all the 
modes of access to his master, and dexterously 
Avatching' his moments of Aveakness, he had been ablQ 
to guide his counsels, and to distribute the highest 
honours and the most important offices. Ti'ajan 
required of his freedmen, that they should be 
upright and frug’al, and Avisheji their dignity to 
be estimated by the station which* they actually 
tilled, and not by the lustre which he reflected 
upon them. His procurators, also, or those Avho 
managed his pi'ivate revenue, Avere men of strict 
and approved integrity j and there could be little 
doubt that justice was iAnpartially administered, 
as it sometimes happened that the suits, in Avhich 
his agents Avere concerned, terminated in their 
defeat. Pliny relates, in one of his epistles, that '-p- '*• 
Avhen some heii'S appeared to be afraid of per- 
severing in a cause, in which they were opposed 
by Eiirythmus, the freedman and procurator* of the 
emperor, Trajan reproved their iiTesolution, hy 
exclaiming, “ I am not Nero^ nor is my freedman 
Polycletus.” 

The family of Trajan consisted only of his wife, 

Pompeia Plotina, and his sister Marciana,*both of 

cc 
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Trajan, whoiii, by their exemplary conduct, augmented his 
A. 1)^100. domestic liappiness and glory. Plotina is extolled 
' — ' — ' for the gravity of her demeanour, the modesty of 
her dress, and the unostentatious manner in which 
she appeared in public. Between her and Mar- 
ciana there existed the closest union of aifection, 
tastes, and sentiments; the rivalry of narrow- 
minded jealous}'’ was unknown to them ; and they 
concurred with each other in showing the most 
unbounded loA'e and veneration for their exalted 
relative. The senate offered to each the title of 
Aufjvsta, which they at first declined; but it is 
probable, that they accepted it soon afterwards. 

The amusements by which Trajan sought to 
.alleviate either the cai*es of g-orernment, or the 
fatigues of war, were generally of an active and 
manly nature. To contend with the speed, the 
ferocity, and the cunning of various kinds of 
animals, was reckoned by the ancient Bomans as 
the best preparation for martial duties ; and in 
such sports Trajan delighted. Nor did he, like 
some of his more inactive predecessors, enter the 
combat witJi tame beasts, let loose for the purjiose 
of •' diversion ; but he penetrated the depths of 
forests, and ascended high and rugged mountains, 
in order to rouse the fiercest animals from their 
dens. If he embarked on the sea for recreation, 
he was not towed along, in dismal silence, like the 
tenified Domitian, but he exerted himself as much 
as the busiest of the crew, either at .the helm or 
the oat. Pliny remarks, that the display of bodily 
strength and activity was not in itself a topic for 
high commendation; but when it was observed, 
that Trajan united mental with corporeal vigour, 
. and that he was not to be corrupted by the indo- 
lence and luxury to which his station invited him. 
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then even his bodily qualifications mig’ht. be justly tr^an, 
admired. . a. d.'ioo. 

Such are the principal virtues that were exhibited 
in the cha^’acter of Trajan, during’ the first years 
that he exercised the imperial power. As he was 
fortunate in obtaining* so learned and dexterous a 
paneg’yrist as Pliny ; so Pliny was still more for- 
tunate in ijot being* comjielled to prostitute his 
g’enius, and sacrifice the sincerity of truth, to the 
commendation of a vicious or contemptible pi'ince. 

His euleg’y of Trajan, tlioug;h hig’hly decorated 
with the ornaments of eloquence, does not exceed 
those limits of partialitj*, which the privileg*e of 
paneg’yric necessarily claims. He afterwards iu. 

enlargfed the work, and, according* to a custonl 
which was necessary before printing* existed, 
invited his friends to attend l\is recitation of it. 

When they had g*ranted him their company for 
two days, his modesty urg*ed hiln to bring* the per- 
formance to a close ; but the gratification they had 
received, or the coui*tesy they were bound to express, 
induced him to prolong* it to a third day. From 
this circumstance, those who have not read the 
I'anegyric may form an opinion of its length. 
Certainly it is a valutible document among* the 
scanty and confused materials "which we possess 
for compiling the life of Trajan ; yef the expres- 
sion of unv.aryiug praise becomes wearisome, and 
it may be doubted Avhether many readers have 
imitated the condescension of Pliny’s friepds, in 
wishing the production to be any longer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Trajan accepts a fourth consulship, ami resolves to 
eomm-ence war with the Dacians. — Having de- 
feated Decehalns, and compeMed him to accept 
terms of peace, he triumphs, and assumes the title 
of Haciciis . — Mecalls the pantomimic dancers, 
whom hs laid formerlg banished. — His great 
friendship for, and confidence in, Licinivs Sara. 
— Requested to enforce the laws, hg which advo- 
cates were forlnddm to accept unlimited sums 
'■ of money from their clients. — Itestrains the 
corrupt practices of candidates for office. — Con- 
structs a harbour at Centumcelloi, (now Civita 
Vecchiaj) and at Ancona. — Nicomedia visited 
by a conjlafiration, and the remains of Nero's 
golden pahee at Rome burnt. — Decehalns 
renews the war with Trajan. — Fails in his 
attempt to assassmate him. — Treacherously de- 
tails the Romm general Longinus, who poisons 
himself. — Trajan constructs a. bridge over the 
Danube. — Decebalus hills himself. — Dacia be- 
comes a Roman province. — Zalmoxis, the god of 
the Dacians, or Gctce. — Trojan settles colonies in 
Dacia', and builds several cities. — Arabia Petrcea 
co}iquered. — Various actions of Trajan. — He 
marches into the Fast. — Armenia submits to 
him. — The diadem refused to Parthamasiris . — 
” Capture of several cities in Mesopotamia. 

Thajak, Trajan, in compliance with the request of the 
A. ». 101* senators, accepted of the consulship for the fourth 
' t ' time. 
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Accustomed to military enterprises, and familiar tba/ak, 
with victory, he could not reflect, without indig'- a. b.’ioi. 
nation, upon the disgrace which the lioman name 
had suflTei’ed under Domitian, on account of the uion. ixvii?.’ 
ignominious tribute which he had consented to pay 
to the Dacians ; and when he was informed of the 
arrogance of these barbarians, and the augmenta- 
tion of their forces, he resolved to place himself at 
the head of his legions, and invade their territory. 

As lie approached Tapa*, where the Dacians Ai ere 
encamped, he received the discouraging intima- 
tion*, that it was the opinion of the Duri, and 
others of his allies, that he had better retreat, and 
negotiate a peace with his enemies. Despising this 
timid siig’gestion, he came to an engagement, the 
result of which was sanguinary on both sides. 

When there v'as a want of bandages to hind up the 
M'ounds of his soldiers, he is said to Inlve sur- 
rendered part of his dress to supply the deficiency : 
he also ordered an altar to be erected to the memory 
of those who fell in battle, and funeral rites to be 
performed there annually. 

The mountainous posts, wherein the Dacians had 
fortified themsch es, did not terrify Trajan, hut he 
captured them successiiely, until he approached 
Zermizegethusa, the chief city of the country : in 
other directions, his generals were equally victo- 
rious. Dccehalus, the Dacian chiefj convinced that 
he had to contend Avith a very different adi ersary 
from Domitian, laid before sent ambassadors to 
Trajan, who solicited him to grant an ifiter-yiew 
to their prince, or at least to send delegates, who 
might arrange the terms of peace. TVajan sent 
two of his officers, whom the Dacian, actuated hj' 
fear or insincerity, did not admit into his presence. . 

* WrittPii (according to J^ioiO on a largo mnshroom— fj rKtji; /ifyaj;. 
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Trajan, When, however, he found that so many of his towns 
A. n. ’ioi. and forts were in the hands of his enemies, and that 
his sister was in the number of the captives, he 
considered that submission was inevitablq, and pro- 
mised to accede to the terms that should be imposed 
upon him. He was I’equired to give up his stores 
of arms and military eng'ines, to restore all deser- 
ters, to destroy his fortifications and surrender 
part of his territory, to treat the enemies and allies 
of the Homans as his own, and to desist from enti- 
cing’ into his service any of the subjects, of the 
Homan empire. Having’ reluctantly yielded to 
these stqjulations, he prostrated himself on the 
ground, and paid homage to Trajan. His ambas- 
Bjuloi’s were sent to Home, and being admitted into 
the senate, under the humiliating appearance of 
capti^'es and suppliants, received the ratification of 
the peace. Trajan, having stationed garrisons in 
Zermizegothusa ancl other places, returned to 
Home, where he was honoured Avith a triumph, and 
took the title of Dacicus. 

After his victories, Trajan not only entertained 
the people Avith combats of g’ladiators, but also 
reca-lled the pantomimic dancers, whose fate had 
frequently varied during the past years. Domitian, 
in opposition to the wishes of the people, had for- 
bidden their p3rformance; and NerA’a had yielded to 
the solicitations made for their restoration. Trajan, 
being as earnestly requested to banish them, 
consented j and it was extolled as an instance of 
his* sahfcary authority, that the Homans, in defer- 
encf- to him, were Avilling to forego an effeminate 
s})ecies of 'amusement, and endeavour to cultivate 
a more manly taste. But after his Dacian tri- 
. umph the favourite performers again appeared in 
the theatre ; and the emperor himself was greatly 
attached to one of them, named I’ylades. His plea- 
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sures, however, did not divert him from business, nor trajan, 
his warlike achievements disqualify him for peaceful t. d. ioi. 
occupations. He often appeared on the tribunal, 
and was assiduous in the administration of justice. 

One of his closest friends, and one in whom tbaja», 
he justly reposed an unbounded confidence, was a. d. 102. 
L. Licinius Sura, who was consul in the year 102. 

Julian describes Trajan as naturally eloquent, but, diou. ixviu. . 
from a spirit of indolence, as entrusting' the com- 
position of his speeches to Siira ; at the same time 
he ridicules the emperor’s loud, but indistinct, mode 
of speaking. According to other authors, Trajan, 
though endowed with taste and g’ood sense, was 
neither profound nor accurate in his accomplish- 
ments ; and, thei^fore, it might have been not ^ 
much indolence, as mistrust of his own po\A'ers, that 
induced him to rely upon the pen of Sura. This 
confidentiicl socretai*y and friend of the femperor 
was so rich, that he built a .gymnasium for the 
Homan peo})lej but the fovour which he enjoj’^ed, 
and the eminence which ho attained, naturally 
exposed him to tin; attacks of his h^ss fortunate 
competitors. Trajan, being wearied Avith the 
calmniiies of those aa Iio impeached the fid(‘lit5' of 
his friend, endeavoured to confute them in the fol- 
lowing manner. He went one day without invita- 
tion to the house of Sura, and, having declared 
his intention to sup with him, dismissed all his 
guards. He sent for the physician of Sura, and 
his barber also, that the one might pa}' some atten- 
tion to his eyes, and the other shave his beabd. He 
afterAvards batbed and partook of the entertain- 
ment which was offered him* ; and on the following 
day he reproA ed the calumniators of his friend by 
observing ; If Sura had Avished to kill me, he . 
would have done it yesterday.” His confidence 
remained unshaken, as long as Sura liA e<l ,* and 
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upon his death, which took place about the year 
110, he honoured him with a public funeral, and 
Cfuised a statue to be erected to his memoiy. It 
seems, also, that he ordered some baths to be dis- 
tingfuished by the name of his friend. 

There were several laws forbidding’ advocates at 
Rome to receive unlimited sums of money from 
their clients ; but avarice and duplicity had caused 
the legal restrictions to be almost universally disre- 
garded. riiny, satisfied with the fame of eloquence, 
declares, that he never allowed himself to accept of 
the most ordinary presents for the causes which he 
pleaded ; but there were very few that imitated his 
example of disinterested forbearance. Licinius 
If epos, being invested with the ‘"office of praetor, 
excited great surprise at Rome by announcing his 
intention to enforce the decree of the senate, which 
required, that all persons, who had suits, should 
swear, before they came on, that they had neither 
given, nor promised, nor ensured any thing to any 
one for advocating their cause j when the suit was 
finished they were permitted to make a present, 
not exceeding a fixed amount*. Nigrinus also, a 


tribfine of the people, took an opportunity of com- 
plaining of the venality and corruption of advocates, 
declaring, that they not only defended, but also 
betrayed, caui-es for money ; and after enumerating 
the laws and decrees of the senate, vhich were 
violated by such conduct, he gave it as his opinion, 
that the emperor should be requested to oppose 
some rdmedj to the growing evil. In consequence 
of Allis appeal, Trajan issued some orders, the pre- 
cise nature of which is not explained : they are 
commended as being strict, yet moderate. 
riin.Eicvi.i?. He was also }>etitidned to i^estrain the corrupt 


* JJeerm minia, Minch Mould be £78. 2.V. Of/. 
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])ra.cticc8 of persons, who, while candidates for trajam, 
public offices, openly gave entertainments, and sent a. d.’ios. 
j)resents, to those whose favour they wished to ' 
secure, and secretly deposited Math them sums of 
money, which by a tacit collusion were not to be 
restored. The senators, feeling indignation at these 
modes of bribery, decreed, that the consuls should 
request the ^interposition of the emperor’s authority; 
and being thus formally solicited, he not only 
restrained by law the A eualit}' complained of, but 
ordered .that those, who were cfindidates for the 
honours of the state, should hold a third pai’t of 
their property in land situated in Italy. It ap- 
peared to him disofracefiil, that persons desirous of 
being invested with office, should consider Rome 
and Italy as places merely of temporary residence, 
w ithout being attached to them by any ties of duty 
or interest. * The immediate effect of this new regu- 
lation was, that lands in Italy, dud especially in the 
environs of the city, acquired an additional value. 

Ceiitumcell®, on the coast of Etruria, seemed to trajan, 
be pointed out by nature for the construction of a 
harbour, as the shore was cun’cd for a consider- nin-Kp-vi-ai- 
able extent into the form of an amphitheatre. 

I’rajan, who had a beautiful villa there, resolved to 
build a port, which was to be distinguished by his 
own name ; and he not only raised Strong M orks 
on the two sides, but formed an artificial island at 
the entrance, by sinking huge stones. His design 
was completed in about two years, and the place 
afforded convenient refuge for vessels, as there 
was no harbour on the coast, for a great distdude. 

In the same spot, or near to it, appears the modern 
port of Civita Vecchia, in the Papal dominions. 

About the j ear 11$ Trajan, at his own expense, 
made a port at Ancona. 
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tbajan, Nicomedia, the capital of Bithynia, was visited 
A. i)?’io 3 . by a conflagration, which destroyed a great number 
piiirEirr'4‘> private houses, and two public edifices. The 
” flames were not only augmented by the violence of 
the wind, but were suffered to spread by the list- 
lessness of the inhabitants, who stood as idle spec- 
tators of their devouring progress : the city, also, 
was unprovided with any of the necessary means 
for extinguishing fires. I’liny, who was then in 
Bithynia, suggested to Trajan the expediency of 
establishing a company of 150 workmen, wjiose aid 
might be employed in checking conflagrations; hut 
the emperor did not approve of the plan, as it had 
been found, that combinations of persons, however 
small, had created factious disturbances in the 
cities of that province. 

Tbajan, In the following year (according to Eusebius) 
A.D^104. the remains of Nero’s golden palace at 'Home were 
consumed by fire. *• 

i)ion.ixviii. Decebalus, tile Dacian chief, notwithstanding the 
Julian Cius. wliicli he had suffered, was far from 

being subdued ; his war with Trajan lasted about 
five years, with a short intei’missiou, the exact 
duration of which it is not easy to compute. Hiion 
his renewal of hostilities he found himself in so 
much peril from the defection of many of the 
Dacians, thSt he sued for peace ; but his pride 
could not submit to the proposed terms of giving- 
up his arms, and sm-reudering himself. He pre- 
})ared, therefore, for a more vigorous contest, and 
endeavoured to gain allies among the neighbouring 
people, by representing to them the danger to 
which tlfey would expose themselves by deserting 
him, and the policj’^ of uniting* in defence of their 
liberty, instead of detaching their interests, and 
allowing themselves to be overcome singly. He 
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assailed those who had formerly been hostile to him, tkajam, 
and despoiled the Jazyg^es of part of they* territory, a. d. ‘io 4 . 
The senate, being’ informed of his open infractions 
of the treaty, declared war against him j and Trajan 
again took the field, being too eager for military 
achievements, to leave the fame or the danger to 
his generals. 

A scrupulous delicacy of honour was not to be 
expected from abarbainan of Dacia; and Decebalus, 
finding himself engaged in a very unequal contest, 
resorted. to the unjustifiable project of destroying, 
by assassination, the enemj'^ Avho was too powerful 
for him in war. He sent some pretended deserters 
into Moesia, to make an attemj)! upon the life of 
Trajan, wdio Avas *at all times easy of access, espe* 
cially in the busy scenes of a campaign. The 
cowardly design did not succeed; for one of the 
conspirators was a])])rehended upon susj)icioh, and, 
being put to the torture, made « confession of the 
Avhole ])lot. • 

Decebalus exhibited another instance of perfidy 
in detaining Longinus, a Roman general of some 
eminence, whom he invited to a parley, under 
pretence of concluding a capitulation Avith him. 

Having ensnared him into his poAver, he questioned 
him in a public manner respecting the plans of 
Trajan, and Avhen he did not procure the informa- 
tion which he expected, he ordered him to be kept 
in custody. He afterAvards despatched a messenger 
to Trajan, oflering to restore Longinus, on condition 
that the country as far as the Danube should Be 
conceded to him, and that he should be indemmfied 
for the expenses incurred in the war. To T:his pro- 
posal Trajan returned an answer of an ambiguous 
nature, that he might appear neither to disregard 
the fate of his general, nor to attach great impor- 
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trajaw, tance to it. Long-inus, who had formed a secret 

A. iZ’km. resolution to die, beguiled Decebalus, by promising 
to obtain terms of peace from the emperor ; and, 
having widtten a letter, he sent it to Trsyan by the 
hands of a faithful freedman, whose safety he wished 
to secure. After the departure of his messenger, 
he swallowed some poison with which he had pro- 
vided himself. Decebalus, thus eluded, demanded 
the restitution of the freedman, for which he pro- 
mised not only to give up the body of Longinus, 
but to restore ten prisoners. He sent a centurion, 
who had been captured with Longinus, to ollbr 
these tenns to Trajan ; who neither allowed the 
freedman nor the centurion to return to the treach- 
erous Dacian, considering that it was more incum- 
bent on him to preserve their lives, than to gain 
possession of the coi’pse of Longinus, 
ui.iii. ixviii. In order to facilitate his operations against the 
enemy, Trajan resolved to construct a bridge over the 
Danubej and ainong the various works w'hich dignify 
his name, this has been admired as the most stupen- 
dous. According to the description of Djon, thei’e 
were' twenty piers of squared stone, their height 
being 150 feet (above t^e foundation) and their 
breadth GO ; they were placed at a distance of 170 
feet from each other. If, therefore, Ave reckon 
twenty-one *1irches, and include the breadth of the 
piers in their span, the bridg’e M'ill have been 3570 
feet long ; if w'e add the breadth of the piers to the 
span of the arches, the length will be increased to 
4t70 /eet. Tlie former appears the more reason- 
able* computation j ai^d it seems probable, from the 
representations preserved on medals, that the ai’ches 
were framed of wood. The name of Apollodorus 
’ of Damascus deserves to be recorded, as the archi- 
tect who su})erintcuded the a ork ; and, notwith- 
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standing* the disparag'ing* opinions, by which some thajak, 
moderns may attempt to show their ingenuity*, a.d.‘io 4. 
there is no reason to doubt that he had to contend 
with great difficulties. The river was full of whirl- 
pools, and the bottom muddy; and though the 
most narrow part was selected for the erection of 
the bridge, yet the compression of the stream caused 
there the greatest depth, and rapidity of current. 

When the bridge was completed, Trajan prose- tbajan, 
cuted the war in security. The conquest of Dacia a.d. 'ioo. 
was tocfc arduous to be achieved with rapidity, yet 
his military skill and steady coumge gi*adually 
surmounted all difficulties. The presence and 
example of the emperor were strong* incentives to 
the emulation of his soldiers. A knight, who 
had been dangerously wounded, allowed himself 

to be carried from the field of battle, imagining 

• • 

• Mr. Gibbon obsm^es : Had Apollodorns, the arciiitoct, left a descrip- 
tion of his own work, the fabulous wonders of »ioii Cassius would have been 
rori'octed by the genuine picture. Trajan’s brid»yc consisted of twenty or 
twenty-two stone piles, w'ith wooden arches ; the river is shallow, the current 
gentle, and the whole interval no more than 440 {Bnifinr ad Vion, from 
Marsigli) or 015 twHea, {l)*Anville, Geographic Ancimne, tom. i. p. 305).” 

— Decline and Fall, chap. 41. 

Note. — ^These reflections appear very unsatisfactory. Whatever “ fabulous 
wonders ” there ai'e in Dion Cassius, I cannot discover them in his acibount 
of Trajan’s bridge. Although his description of a part of the Danube may 
not accord witli the appearance which it presents to modern observers ; yet 
is it incredible that in the lapse of so many centuries a change should be 
effected in a ])ortion of the bod of a large river ? Mr. Gibbon says : “ The 
river is shallow, the cuirent gentle but Dion declares, that the i>art where 
the bridge was builtwas the most rapid and deep {poui^koTarog Kal fiaOvTarog), 
and ho considers the contraction of the stream as Uie cause. Mr. Gibbon hud 
just quoted from Procopius ; “ that the Danube was stopped hy the ruhis 
of the bridge and would not that produce a shallowness of the waters ? 

As to the width of the river, tliere is almost as much difference Uetweoi^thc 
two numbers which lie assigns, as between the higher computation and that 
of Dion; which then are wo to receive as indisputable ? Dion 8tatesi:ha^the 
Danube sometimes overflowed its banks to a very consideraHo extent ; and 
might not this circumstance alone compel Trajan to carry his bridge some 
distance beyond the ordinary channel of the river ? In short, have we any 
right to assume that the river and its banks in one particular spot remain 
exactly as they were in the ago of Dion, and upon that assumption to accuse 
him of writing “ fabulous wonders.” 
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that the injury which he had received was not 
incurable; but when he understood that it was 
vain to hope for recoveiy, he sprang from his tent, 
and returned to his post, where he died,,, after per- 
forming’ acts of desperate valour. Decebalus 
offered the most pertinacious resistance to the 
Romans ; hut when he saw his whole kingdom in 
possession of the invaders, and found himself driven 
from his palace, and in danger of becoming a 
captive, he terminated the war by a voluntary 
death, and his head was carried to Romp. His 
name is tarnished by some acts of cruelty and 
treachery; hut he deserves an eminent place among 
those barbarian chiefs, whose courage and patriotism 
prompted them to the hopeless endeavour of op- 
posing the legions of Rome, while she w’as in the 
height of her military grandeur. Aware that he 
was engaged in a contest which threatened the 
safety of his riches, if not of his kingdom, he hud 
concealed some of his treasures in the river Sargetia, 
which flowed near his palace. Having diverted the 
course of the river, he caused an excavation to be 
made in its bed, wherein he deposited silver and 
gold, and other valuable things which w'^ould not be 
destroyed by humidity: after the receptacle had 
been covered with stones and earth, the river was 
suflered to >-3sume its usual course. Garments, 
and ai’ticles of a similar nature, were secreted in 
caves; and in all these acts of concealment he 
employed none but captives, who u ere afterwards 
killed, that they might not divulge the task in 
wbicb they had been engaged. Bicilis, however, 
who was one of his friends, and was acquainted 
with his policy, made the disclosure, when he was 
taken by the Romans. 

With Decebalus, the independence of Dacia was 
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destroyed, and the country was annexed to the trajan, 
lioinan provinces. Three rivers, the Danube, the a.d. W. 
Dniester, and the Teisse, formed its boundaries on '"“v— ^ 
three sides j and on the north it was enclosed by 
Sarmatia and the Carpathian mountains. The inha- c®*. 

^ t Ilcrod. iv« 04 

bitants were not only remarkable for strength and —96. ' 
hardihood of body, but their warlike spirit was 
cherished hv the precepts of Zalmoxis*, whom they 
revered as a god, and who had grounded their faith 
upon the sublime doctrine, that death was only a 
removal, from one state of being to another: this 
inspired them to meet their fate with cheerfulness 
and alacrity. They were the same people whom 
Herodotus mentions under the name of Getae; and 
he says, that tileir god was called Gebeleizia, 
as well as Zalmoxis. According to accounts 
current among the Greeks, Zalmoxis had been 
the slave • of Pythagoras during part * of his 
life ; hut Herodotus considers, that he must 
have been many years prior tcf that philoso- 
pher. The Get® -were not taught to believe .that 
they should transmigrate into other bodies, and 
revisit the earth; but that at death they should 
be carried to their god, and with him and their 
friends enjoy the posse.ssion of every thing that is 
desirable. 

To secure his conquest, Tra.jan pla«*d garrisons Dion. uvui. 
in the most convenient parts of Dacia ; and, as the Eutrop! 
country had been greatly depopulated by the long 
war, he collected an immense multitude of persons 
from all parts of the Homan empire, to till fhe 
lands, and replenish the cities, of the new province. 

Of the colonies which he established, Ulplanum in 
the north bore his own name ; the capital, Zermize- 
gethusat, was distinguished by the titles of Ulpia • 

* Often written, Zamolxis. t Often pbortened into Sarmiz. 
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Trajan, Trajana, and Augfusta Dacorum. In the neigh- 
A.D.'ioa. bouring- countries of Moesia and Thrace, his own 
' — >' — ' name and the names of his wife and sister, were 
preserved in the cities of Trajanopolis, Plotinopolis, 
and Marcianopolis. 

While the emperor was graining victories beyond 
the Danube, Aulus Cornelius Palma, the governor 
' of Syria, conquered Arabia Petraea, and subjected 

it to the authority of the Homans. It was formerly 
ruled by its own princes or kings ; the capital was 
Petra, and modern travellers have considered it to 
be the Edom, which is the subject of some remark- 
able prophecies in Scripture*. 

When Trajan returned to Rome, he celebrated 
bis second and final triumph ovei the Dacians, and 
was honoured with numerous embassies from 
different nations, and one even from the Indians. 
He entertained the Romans with spectacles for one 
hundred and twenty-three days: thirteen thou- 
sand wild and 4ame animals were slaughtered for 
their amusement, and ten thousand gladiators 
engaged in sanguinary combat. 

Trajan, Trajaii’s activity constantly engaged him in 
A.i)Vio(!. wol'ks of utility and splendour. He ordered all 
Dion, ixviii. ligrjit and defaced coin of the empire to be 
melted down j he constructed a road, with magni- 
ficent bridges, across the Pontine marshes j he 
built libraries, and commenced his forum and cele- 
brated column, which will be described hereafter. 
Yet neither his virtues, nor his power, could 
secure ‘him against intrigues. A certain Crassus is 
named among those who formed plots against him 5 
but his trial, and that of other conspirators, was 
entrusted to the senate. His friends were rewarded 
. by himself, and he erected statues to those, whom 

* Jerein. ebap. 40, &c. 
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he most highly esteemed, as Sossius, Palma, and traja», 
Oelsus. • D, joo, 

‘Although Trajan was attentive to ‘the arts of 
peace, yet his desire of glory urged him to military 
enterprises, and he soon discovered, in the affairs of 
the East, an excuse for undertaking another war. 
Exedares, king of Armenia, had i-eceived the 
diadem from the Parthian monarch, Chosroes ; hut 
as it -was ‘remembered, that, before Tiridates was 
acknowledged king of Armenia, he had even come 
to Pome to receive the diadem from the hands of 
the emperor Nero, Trajan complained, that his 
rights had been disregarded, and threatened to 
resent the affront which had been offered to him. 

Prompt to put bis menaces into execution, he de- 
parted from Rome, and had not proceeded further 
than Athens, when he was met by the ambassadors 
of the PaiTthian king, who sued for peace, and 
endeavoured to propitiate hin\ by presents. They 
assured him, that Exedares, bedng acceptable 
to neither the Romans nor the Parthians, had been 
deposed ; that Chosroes now solicited the kingdom 
of Armenia for Parthamasiris, son of Pacorus, and 
besought the emperor to confirm his authority by 
sending him the diadem. Trajan, declining the 
presents which were offered to him, brief!}' replied, 
that friendship was proved by acl^ons, not by 
words, and that, on his arrival in Syria, he would 
make all the arrangements that were necessary. 

After this angry intimation he set sail for Asia, 
and, passing through Cilicia, soon arrived at Selsu- 
cia in Syria. . . 

Trajan entered Antioch at’ the beginning of the thajan, 
following 3'ear, and there received presents, with a. nlm. 
assurances of friendship, from Augams*, king of 

* Or Abgorus. ^ 

D D 
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Trajan, OsFoene, a country situated in the north of Meso- 
A. D. 107 . potamia. As this prince’s territories were exposed 
' to the attacks of both Eomans and Parthians, he 
was anxious not to provoke the hostility of either 
side, and therefore evaded, as long* as possible, any 
interview with Trajan. When the Komans entered 
Armenia, many satraps and kings came to oifer 
their submission to the emperor; but the one 
wliom he most distinguished by his favour was 
Anchialus, king of the Heniochi, a Colchian people. 
Among the presents which the bai'barians thought 
worthy of his notice was a horse, that had been 
taught to pay obeisance by bending his fore-legs, 
and placing his head at the feet of the person whom 
he approached. The cities of Aimenia offered no 
resistance to the arms of Trajan. Parthamasiris 
had written to him, and adopted the title of king ; 
but finding that no answer was vouchsafed, he 
wrote the second tjme without the regal title, and 
requested that « Marcus Junius, the governor of 
Cappadocia, might be sent to him, in order to 
receive a proposal which he had to make. Trajan 
thought it sufficient to send the son of Junius, and 
on his arrival at Elegia in Armenia, granted an 
interview to the unfortunate prince. The emperor 
being seated on his tribunal within the camp, Par- 
thamasiris, a^er saluting him, took the diadem from 
his own head, and, laying it at Trajan’s feet, waited 
in respectful silence, not doubting that it would be 
restored to him. When the Eoman soldiers beheld 
the htimiliating position of a prince, descended 
frQm^, the renowned family of the Arsacidae, and 
so nearly related to two Parthian monarchs,* 
they could not restrain their exultation, but with 

* lie was the son of the late king Pacoi us; Imt it seems doubtful whether 
he was the brother or nephew' of Chosroes. 
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unanimous shouts saluted Trajan, giving' him the t«ajan, 
victorious appellation of Imperator. Parthamasiris, a. d. io?. 
terrified by the unintelligible sounds, thought that 
he was doomed to insult and destruction, and would 
have fled, if he had not been surrounded by bands 
of soldiers ; he requested, therefore, to confer with 
Trajan in private, and for that purpose v as con- 
ducted to his tent. Finding the emperor unmoved 
by all his* petitions, he at last rushed from the 
tent, full of indignation at his rigorous treatment. 

Trajan^ re-ascending his tribunal, commanded the 
prince to appear again befox'e him, and to declare 
in public what were his requests, that others might 
not ignorantly misrepresent the nature of their 
private confereilce. Parthamasiris asserted, with 
becoming freedom, that he stood there not as a 
captive or conquered prince, but that he had come 
spontaneouslj', in full confidence that he should 
not be exposed to any injury, but that he should 
receive the diadem, as Tiridates had formerly 
received it from Nero. Trajan replied, that it was 
not his intention to give Armenia to any onej that 
it belonged to the llomans, and would in ‘future 
have a lioinan governor ; but that he v^ould allow 
Parthamasiris to depart wherever he pleased. He 
accordingl}’^ dismissed him, with the Parthians that 
had accompanied him ; but he sent Rn escort wdth 
them, to prevent any hostile machinations. He 
commanded all the Armenians that had come in 
the prince's guard to remain in the camp, declaring, 
that they were now subject to the authority of ‘the 
Bomans. , . 

Having distributed his garrisons in Armenia, he 
marched to Edessa, where Augarus was constrained 
to meet him, and to offer his excuses for not having . 
appeared in his presence sooner. His explanations 
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Trajan, were accepted, chiefly through the influence of his 
A. D.'io7. son Arbandes, who, being in the flower of youthful 
' — ^ beauty, had conciliated the favour of Trajan. 
Augarus entertained the emperor at a feast, in 
which his son was introduced exhibiting his skill 
in a barbaric dance. 

thajan, Several chieftains opposed the progress of Trajan 
A. i>. lOft. in Mesopotamia, although with but little success. 

Singara and other towns were captured by his 
general, Lucius Quietus. Trajan himself was 
vigilant and indefatigable in all the duties of a com- 
mander, always accompanying his troops on foot, 
exercising them in every species of tactics, and 
sometimes trying them by false reports, in order 
that they might be prepared for ’’all emergences, 
and not easily discouraged by uncertain rumours. 
After taking the cities of Nisibis and Batnae, he 
was honoured with the title of Parthicus ; and 
nothing more for manj’ years is known respecting- 
his movements dn the East. Even of the events 
which have been related, the chronology is uncertain 
and disputed ; for though many writers employed 
their pens upon the reign of Trajan, the historj^, 
whidi has descended to us, is mutilated and dis- 
jointed in every part.. It appears, that Parthama- 
siris was killed in his attempt to keep possession of 
Armenia : Ci>osroes, who at first had not refused 
submission, might have been easily induced to 
comply with the conditions that were oflTered to 
him ; and Trajan, probably, returned to his own 
dominiohs, until fresh occurrences awakened his 
waj-like energies. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Destructive earthquake at Antioch. — Trajan crosses 
the Tigris, and conquers the whole of Adiahene. 

— Marcus into Bahjlonia. — Captures Selevcia 
and Ctesiphon. — Descends the Tigris, and visits 
the Persian Gulf — Alarmed hy the revolt of 
several cities. — Appoints Parthamaepates to he 
King of the Parthians. — Goes into AraJna, and 
is afterwards repulsed from the town of Atra . — 
Insurrections aiul atrocities of the Jews in Egypt, 

Libya, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia. — Trajan, at- 
tacked by severe illness, wishes to return to Italy, 
but dies at Selinvs in CiRcia. — Memnrks upon his 
conquests and victories. — His buildings^ forum, 
and column. — Hie most celebrated writers of his 
age; Frontinus, Tacitus, and Pliify the younger . — 

PUni/s letter respecting the Christians in Bithy- 
nia. — The Emperods answer. — Martyrdom of 
Ignatius and Simeon. — Trajan^s clemency in his 
general government. — The vices to which he 'was 
addicted. 

At an age when Trajan might have justly claimed tbajam, 
exemption from the fatigues of war, his love of a. d.^iio 
military fame, or the provocations which he had re- 
ceived from the Parthians, prompted him to under- 
take another expedition into the East. * * 

While he was passing the winter at Ani,ioch, 
frequent thunderings and violent winder were fol-. 
lowed by an earthquake, which continued for 
several days and nights, and was so much the more . 
destructive, as great multitudes were collec‘ted from 
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trajam, all parts of the empire, being drawn to the city by 
A. their military and civil occupations, or attracted 

' — thither by curiosity. Numbers were killed in the 
streets, and still greater numbers were over- 
whelmed in their houses. Among those who were 
destroyed instantly was Pedo, one of the consuls* 
for that year. Others w'ere reserved for a more 
lingering death, being wounded and mutilated, or 
enclosed in ruins, where they were doomed to 
suffocation or famine. Trajan received hut a few 
bruises, having made an opportune escape through 
a window of his apartment ; and it is related by 
Dion, that a person of more than human stature* 
approached him, and conducted him out of danger. 
"Vyhen the tremors of the earth had ceased, a woman 
was found among the ruins, who had supported her- 
self and her infant by her own milk; and, though the 
search \Vas continued, no one else was rescued, ex- 
cept a child who was sucking the breast of its de- 
ceased mother. • Mount Corasius'f' received such a 
concussion, that its tops were cleft asunder, and 
appeared as if they would fall upon the city. Other 
mountains were levelled to the earth; bodies of water 
arose, where thej’^ had never been seen before; and, 
on the contrary, well-known streams disappeared. 

At the approach of spring, Trajan commenced 
his military leperations by preparing to cross the 
Tigris. As the country around that river afforded 
no timber for ship-building, he was obliged to seek 
his materials in the forests near Nisibis, and to 
order his vessels to be so constructed, that they could 
be itaken to pieces, and conveyed in waggons wher- 
ever he plteased. Numerous boats, thus built, were 

* Probably one of his own attondaiits. 

t Casaubop proposes to alter Coranns into CasiuK or Orocasius. — Note 
on Life of Hadrian. 
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carried down to the river, and his arrangements tkajan, 
being completed after great labour, he resolved a. d. iio. 
to force his passage near Mount Cardynas, in de- ' 

fiance of the barbarians who were ready to oppose 
him on the opposite bank. The sudden appearance 
of so many vessels in a country which M'as destitute 
of timber, filled his enemies with astonishment ; and 
when they beheld the force of his armament, and 
the rapidity with which his soldiers executed their 
movements in various directions, they relinquished 
the contest, and fled. Having crossed the Tigris, 

Trajan reduced the whole of Adiabene, or that 
part of Assyria which lay around Nineveh. Arbela 
and Gaugamela, which had been ennobled by the 
great victoiy of Alexander, fell into his possession; 
and, as he was ambitious of emulating the exploits 
of the Macedonian King, he probably reflected with 
complaceilt triumph upon the capture of those places. 

The l^arthians, Aveakened by civil dissensions, 
could offer but little opposition to their powerful 
invader, and he marched without difficulty into the 
country of Babylonia. He there beheld the as- 
phaltus with which the walls of ■ Babylon had 
been built, and which formed so sti’ong a cement, 
that, cohering with bricks or small stones, it made 
a substance harder than any rock, or even iron. 

He viewed the mouth of the lake, ^om which an 
exhalation issued, that was fatal to beasts and birds; 
and Dion relates, that he himself had witnessed the 
destructive effects of a similar vapour in Hierapolis, 
a city of Asia. It was Trajan’s intentioh tO'*join 
the waters of the Euphrates with those ,of, the 
, Tigris, by a canal, in order'that he might have less 
trouble in conveying his boats tct the latter river. 

But he abandoned the project when he was in-, 
formed, that the Euphrates was much higher than 
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thajan, the Tigris, being" apprehensive, that the impetuous 
A.D. ii5. descent of the waters migfht render the Euphrates 
' — "" — unnavigable. He selected, therefore, a place where 
there was hut a short distance between,, the two 
rivers, and, having by machines transported his 
vessels over the marshy ground, was again enabled 
to pass the Tigris. Seleucia (it is probable) had 
already yielded to his arms j Ctesiphon was now 
taken, and this capture of the chief city of the Par- 
thian emfiire was a fresh occasion for receiving the 
salutation of ImperatoTj and gave him additional 
claim to the title of PartJiims. The senate decreed 
him various honours, and granted him permission 
to celebrate as many triumphs as he wished. 
tkajaw, ^After the capture of Ctesipho.ii, he was seized 
A.i). iic. with the desire of descending the Tigris, and 
visiting the Persian Gulf, which formed part of 
what the ancients vaguely called the Erythrsean 
Sea*. The rapidity .of the stream, and the force 
of the tides, increased by unfavourable weather, 
rendered his voyage highly dangerous. He en- 
countered little or no resistance on the part of the 
natives. The island of Messene, situated in the 
Tigris, and of which Athambilus was king, easily 
submitted to his authority. The inhabitants of 
Charax, being subjects of the same prince, received 
the emperor with marks of friendship. After this, 
according to Dionf, he came to the ocean; by 
which, it seems, we are to vmderstand nothing more 
than the Persian Gulf, as the town of Charax was 
situated kt the mouth of the Tigris. While he was 
surveying the sea, to which his adventurous spirit 
had conducted him, he observed a vessel that was 

* Dion considers, that its name was derived from a prince of the adjacent 
country. Coll^rius follows his opinion, 
t ’Ett’ avrbv tov *QKtavbv iXOwv, JStc. 
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about to sail to India^ and, as his thoughts h^d thajan, 
been lately directed to that unknown country, he a. d. iie. 
avowed his ambitious desires, by declaring: “I 
should cerl;ainly have proceeded to India, if I had 
been young.” While remarking that Alexander 
was to be congratulated on account of his victories, 
he indulged in gi’oundless vanity, by asserting, that 
he had advanced further than that conqueror. His 
veneration, liowever, for his memory was so great, 
that he took an opportunity, in one of his journeys, 
to visit the house in which he died, and there offered 
funeral sacrifices. Tlie accounts of the emperor’s 
conquests, which he transmitted to Home, so per- 
plexed the senators, that they could scarcely pro- 
nounce the name^ of the various people w horn, they 
heard with amazement, he had subjected to their 
sway. They made their adulation, therefore, a veil 
for their ignorance, by resolving, that hd might 
celebrate triumphs over as mjm}* nations as he 
pleased. Besides other honours,* they voted a 
triumphal arch to be erected in his forum, and 
resolved to proceed as far as possible, to meet him 
on his return to Home. 

But Trajan’s success had reached its climhx ; 
and instead of adding to his conquests, he could 
scarcely retain what he had acquired. During his 
voyage to the Persian Gulf, most j®f the cities 
which he had taken were agitated with rebellion, 
and made efforts to throw off his yoke ; from some 
his garrisons were expelled, and in others they 
were put to the sword. As soon as he was irffornfed 
of these revolts, he dispatched Maximus and Ljicius 
against the insurgents. "The former ’of these 
generals was defeated in battle and slain j Lucius 
was more successful in his attacks, as he recovered • 
the city of Nisibis, and, after besieging’ Edessa, 
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A. D. lie. 


Dion. lxv.Hi. 

viii, 3. 


captured aud set it on fire. Seleucia^ also^ was 
burnt, having been taken by Erucius Clarus and 
Julius Alexander. Trajan, fearful that the com- 
motions might spread among the Parthians, resolved 
to appoint a king over them instead of Chosroes, 
whom he had deposed. With this view, he went to 
Ctesiphon, and assembled the Homans and Parthians 
in a large plain, where he appeared on a lofty tri- 
bunal, and, after expatiating on his own achieve- 
ments, declared Parthamaspates to be the king whom 
he had chosen, and placed the diadem on his head. 

Having made these arrangements, he felt himself 
sufliciently secure to march into Arabia ; and that 
country, according to Eutropius, was reduced into 
the form of a province. After "80 many specious 
conquests, he was doomed to encounter a morti- 
fying defeat before the walls of Atra, a small town 
in Mesopotamia*, whose inhabitants had revolted. 
Its position, on a lofty mountain, was not its only 
or principal defence j for the surrounding country 
was so barren, producing neither wood nor gi*ass, 
and so scantily supplied with water, that be- 
siegers could not subsist, except by what they 
brought with them. The place was consecrated to 
the sun, aud, in the opinion of Dion, was protected 
by that god : which may be true, if we ascribe the 
protection merely to the physical power of the 
great luminary. For when the Homans assailed 
it, they were terrified by storms of rain and hail, 
and by thunderings and lightnings: their food, 
also, aVid drink were rendered offensive by the 
swfirms of flies that settled upon them. Trajan 
succeeded in battering down part of the wall, but 


* Some geographers (iu opposition to the accounts of Ammianus), have 
placed it in Arabia Deserta, Dion makes it a city of the Agarmiy which 
is probably a wrong reading : it may, however, have been x>^pled by an 
Arabian tribe. 
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neither he, nor the emperor Severus, in a subsequent 
ag’e, could capture the town. His cavalry were 
repulsed, and compelled to retreat to their camp, 
and Trajap himself with difficulty escaped the fury 
of the pursuers. For, although he had laid aside 
his imperial dress, yet the barbarians conjectured 
who he was, from the hoariness of his head, and the 
dignity of his countenance; and the shower of 
arrows which they directed against him killed one 
of his knights. Not long after this defeat, his 
health began to decline, either from the fatigues 
and anxieties which he had suffered, or the 
natural infirmities of age. 

While Trajan was occupied with ambitious pro- eus. w. 2 . 
jects in the East, the Jews committed the most^'^”' 
sanguinary excesses in several parts of the empire. 

Their seditions appear to Have commenced in the 
year 115,* and extended through the whole of 
Egypt, raging with the fierpest violence in the 
country of Cyrene. The furious Israelites, attacking 
the Homans and Greeks, were not satisfied with 
merely putting them to death: they flayed their 
wretched victims, besmeared themselves with* their 
blood, and even feasted upon their flesh and* en- 
trails. Many were sawn from the head through 
the middle of the body; others were exposed to 
wild^beasts, or compelled to fight in g^gle combat ; 
and, by v^arious modes of death, two hundred and 
twenty thousand persons are said to have perished. 

In the following year, the island of Cyprus was 
made the scene of similar atrocities, which the Jews 
perpetrated under a leader named Artemion.,TJiey 
destroyed the city of Salamis, massacred the inha- 
bitants, and altogether killed about two hundred 
and forty thousand persons. These barbarities . 
excited so much detestation against them,’ that one 
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tbajan, of their nation was not allowed to land upon the 
A. 1).' i 1C. island, even under the most pressing circumstances ; 
if he was driven thither bj'' a storm, he was to be 
put to death. The Jews who had settled in Meso- 
potamia,. exhibiting the same turbulent spirit as 
their countrymen in other parts, were defeated by 
Lucius Quietus. Martius Turbo had been sent by 
the emperor, to quell the insurrections in Libya 
and JEg-ypt. 

Trajan, The ardour of Trajan might have impelled him 
A. n^i7. to fresh enterprises, if the strength of his body had 
vict. Epi^ 13. not ceased to correspond to the vigour of his 
Dion, ixviii. mind. While he was preparing for another cam- 
paign in Mesopotamia, he was so oppressed with 
illness, that he was obliged to 16 ave his anny in 
Syria under the command of Hadrian, and to set 
sail for Italy. He himself suspected that poison 
had been administered to him ^ others 'attributed 
his malady to the stoppage of an issue of blood 
from the lower qiart of his body, to which he was 
subject every year. Whatever the cause might 
have been, he was attacked with apoplexy and 
dropsy; and a sudden flux of the bowels termi- 
nated his life at Selinus, a city of Cilicia *. He 
expired in the beginning of August, having en- 
joyed the imperial power a little more than nine- 
teen years apd a half. The city where he^died 
received the appellation of Trajanopolis. After 
his body had been burnt, his bones were placed in 
a golden urn, and conveyed to Eome, w^here they 
were inferred under the magnificent column which 
still blears his name. He was the only emperor 
whose remains were buried within the walls of the 
city. The usual honour of deification was bestowed 

* Eutropiii^ says, he died at Seleucia in Isauria ; but Dion’s account ap- 
pears the moi'e credible. 
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upon him, and the fame of his victories was com- 
niernorated for several years by what were called a.d. 117 
“ The Parthian Games.” * ' 

The manners of Trajan had been formed, and 
his character fixed, before he arrived at the sove- 
reignty; and the possession of absolute power 
effected so little chang’e in him, that Plinj'’s Pane- 
gyric exhibited as true a description of the 
emperor’s virtues at the time of his death, as at 
the period when it was pronounced in the senate. 

As he had acquired great renown for his military 
exploits, even in youth, it was not to be expected, 
that, when he had the sole command of all the 
legions of Home, he would be reluctant to engage 
in the enterprises'*of war, or unskilful in directing’ 
its operations. His attack upon Dacia seemeri 
justifiable, on account of the* ignominious terms to 
which Domitiau had submitted ; and the conquest 
of the country might appear qecessary, from the 
restless and pertinacious hostility exhibited by 
Decebalus. Trajan’s invasion of the Parthian em- 
pire was of a more questionable nature ; for Dion 
expressly imputes it to a love of g’lory *;■ but 
Julian (in his Caesars) introduces Trajan as pro- 
testing, that he had not taken arms against the 
Parthians, until they had attacked him. What- 
ever proA'Ocation he may have received for com- 
mencing the war, it is difficult to believe, that he 
did not prosecute it with a secret ardour for mili- 
tary conquest, and with a weak desire of imitating 
the exploits of Alexander. It can scarcely* be 
alleged, that the Indians, against whom he \\'as 
desirous of leading his troops, had offended him by 
any act of aggression or insult. But whether he 
was incited by mere motives of glory or not, the . 

* iTTiOvfiia. 
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tiiajaw, victories which he gained served but to cast a 
A. D.n?. transient- lustre upon the Koman arms. Although 
he is said to have reduced Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Assyria, to the condition of provinces, yet in 
none of them could his power be considered as 
firmly established. In Arabia Felix, it is probable 
that his authority was still less regarded. The 
Albanian, Colchian, Iberian, and other barbarous 
princes, who readily ofiered their friendship or 
accepted his alliance, would, perhaps, as quickh’ 
have renounced .all league with him, in^ the first 
crisis of danger. It is certain, that the Parthians 
soon evinced their scorn for the king he had placed 
over them, and made it apparent, that they intended 
to be guided by their own inclina>tions in the choice 
of a ruler. 

The chief benefit of Trajan’s victories was, that 
they revived the courage, and restored the fame, of 
the Roman legions^, making* them respected by the 
barbarians of .the surrounding countries. The 
same energy, i^hich he infused into military 
affairs, was equally visible in all other parts of his 
govetnment. The virtue and genius of the 
Roinans, which had languished under the oj)pres- 
sive tyranny of Domitian, were re-animated by 
the generous sympathy of Trajan ; and a fresh 
impulse was^iven, not only to military enterprise, 
but to arts, to learning, and every honourable pur- 
suit. Works of utility and ornament, bridges, 
roads, market-places, libraries, theatres, baths, and 
gymnasia, arose in every part of the empire under 
the auspices of a prince, whose taste delighted in 
Viet. Epit. 13 . magnificent structured. His name appeared on so 
uiou. ixviii. edifices, which he had either built or repaired, 

that it excited the ridicule of the emperor Con- 
stantine, who compared him to a plant *, whose 

* Ilorba parifltaria. 
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nature it is to grow upon walls. But notwith- thajak, 
standing this censure, the Homan world was in- a. ^*117. 
debted to Trajan for some of its noblest buildings, ' — — ' 
and his forum and column were almost unrivalled 
in beauty.’ The forum appears to have been quad- 
rangular, with piazzas and a triumphal arch on 
each side. The column, rising in the centre, was 
intended to commemorate his conquest of Dacia, 
and to poilrtray by sculpture the most striking 
achievements of the victors : it was also to answer 
another end, by marking the place of sepulture of 
the prince who erected it. Its height, according* 
to the Homan computation, was one hundred and 
forty-four feet, and was determined, not so much 
by the rules of art, as bj' an intention of showing* 
that hilly ground of an equal height had been 
cleared awa}', in order to fofm the plane on which 
the buildings stood. 

Traian was the patron of literature as well as of ''«sR.ni-.t. 
art. He IS said to have written am account 01 his 
Dacian expeditions ; and, as he wished to rival 
Alexander in his exploits, he may have cherished 
the hope of imitating Julius Caesar in the history 
of his wars. The principal writers of his age, 
whose works have descended to us, are Frontinus, 

Tacitus, and Pliny the younger. Sextus Julius 
Frontinus was a person of eonsulig; rank, who 
devoted his attention to the theory, as well as the 
practice of war. lie commanded for some time the voss. nut. 
Homan legions in Britain, and afterwards displayed 
his military science by publishing four books upon 
Stratagems. He also WTOte treatises upon aque- 
ducts, and some other subjects. The celebrated Tae. vu. Agr. 
C. Cornelius Tacitus was an author, whose genius 
was sufficient to ennoble any age or country ; but 
his powers would probably have been buried in 
obscurity, if he had been doomed to live all his 
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tkajan, days under such a tyranny as that of Domitian. 
A.D.ii 7 . Nerva gave dignity to the consulship by bestowing’ 
it upon Tacitus; and the freedom and security 
prevailing under the government of Trajan allowed 
full expansion to his talents in composing his 
great historical works. In vivid description, and 
deep and pointed reflection, no historian, pei’haps, 
has ever surpassed him; but his style wants the 
essential merit of perspicuity, and displays too 
much of that artificial pomp, which is a mark of 
the declining state of literature. C. Plinius 
Cspcilius Secundus, the friend of Tacitus, was 
another ornament of the age of Trajan. He was 
born at Comum, or Novum Comum, in the country 
of Insubria, near Lacus Larius, which is better 
known by its modern appellation of the Lake of 
Como. His preceptor, the celebrated Quintilian, 
instructed him in the best rules of oratory ; and 
in his uncle, Pliny the elder, by Avhom he was 
adopted, he behela the most striking example of 
learned industry. The advantages which he thus 
enjdj’ed were sedulously improved by him, and he 
became both an eloquent pleader and an acccom- 
plished. scholar. But his days were not entirely 
spent in forensic or literary occupations: he be- 
came successively praetor, consul, and augnr, and, 
about the yq|ar 103, was appointed by Trajan to be 
governor of the provinces of Pontus and Bithynia. 
In private life he was distinguished for his genero- 
sity, and many other amiable qualities. As a 
writer ‘■he is elegant, learned, and ingenious ; but 
his style is too rhetorical, and (like that of Tacitus) 
is deficient in the simplicity which graced the 
authors of the Augustan age. 

piin. Bp. X. While Pliny was in Bithynia, he was required to 
***• exercise his judicial functions in the trial of a great 
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number of Christians ; and as he had no experience tkajan, 
in such adairs^ he wrote to obtain the ditection and A.i^ii7. 
sanction of the emperor in the emharrassinff cir- ' — — ' 

. . 1 . r , 1 , -TT ® -1 (a.d. 104.) 

cumstances in which he was placed. He stated, 
that the mode of proceeding which he had hitherto 
adopted, was to interrogate those accused of being 
Christians; and if they confessed that they were 
reallj' such, he interrogated them a second and 
third time* and endeavoured to terrify them with 
threats of punishment. If they persisted in their 
confessjon, he ordered them to be led to execution, 
because (whatei’er their religion might he) he con- 
sidered, that their inflexible obstinacy deserved to 
he punished. He received fi’om some anon3’mous 
person a long Kst of supposed Christians ; hyt 
these denied the charge, and to prove their veracity, 
they ohe^’ed the injunctions’ of I’linj’, by invoking 
the heathen g‘ods, offering wine and incenSe to the 
statue of the emperor, and uitering imprecations 
against the name of Christ. Other persons, who 
were accused by some informer, acknowledged, 
that the) once professed Christianity, hut had 
abjured it for several ^ears }>ast; and tht’3" all 
consented t-*curse the name of Christ, and to’ pay 
adoration to the images of Trajan and the llomaii 
gods. All that these apostates alleged against the 
Christians was, that thej' were accusiomed to meet 
on a stated day before sunrise ; that they rejieated 
praises to Christ as to a god ; and that they bound 
themselves by solemn obligations not to be guilty 
of theft, adultery, or any kind of fi’aud ; that they 
assembled again at a later hour of the day t<j jior- 
take of food in a jiromiscuous but innoceflt manner, 
which practice, however, tliej'^ had abandoned, as 
soon as they found that associations were forbidden ■ 
by an edict issue.d in conformity with the e’mperor’s 
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tiiajan, coinmnnds. This account appeared so extraordi- 
A.D. iiT. nary to that he resolved to make a stricter 

investigation of the truth, and to put to the torture 
two female attendants of the Christians f hut he 
acknowledges, that he learned nothing’ from these 
unhappy victims, except that they were addicted to 
a. perverse and unreasonable su})erstition*. Whfit 
princijially alarmed him was the number of those 
endangered by the persecution which had arisen 
against the Christians ; for he assured the emperor, 
that the contagion of their superstition had spread 
' througli tlie country, as well as through towns and 
cities, and that many persons of both sexes, and 
of every ag’e and rank, had rendered themselves 
liable to judicial proceedings. ‘'He considered, 
however, that the evil might ])e corrected, if the 
g-uilty found that they could obtain pardon b}'^ a 
recantation of their errors; for, in consequence of 
the measures already pursued, the deserted tem])les 
had begun to be frequente<l again, the long neg- 
lected rites of paganism to he restored, and sacri- 
ficial victims w’ere everywhere exposed for sale, 
although ])reviously very few purchasers of them 
could be found. 

This letter, Avhich affords unequivocal testimony 
to the great progress of Chi’istianity, and the inno- 
cent conduct'-of its professors, received an answer 
from Trajan, in which he declared his approbation 
of the course which I’liny had followed. He 
ordered^ that Christians should not he sought tor, 
hut” if persons were accused and convicted as such, 
they were to be puui§hed ; if any one denied the 
accusation^ and proved his innocence by sacrificing 
to the heathen gods, he was to he acquitted, not- 
■ Avithstanding any sus})icion to Avhich his past con- 

* Supcrstitioiicni ])i'avaiii et iiiinindioain. 
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duct had exposed himj but anouj'inous charg’es trajan, 
concerning' any offence were to be rejected, as 
repugnant to justice and the spirit of the age. 

ITiis edict of Trajan presented to the wavering Eu&.. iii. *^- 2 , . 
and timid professor of Christianity the alluring^’ 
offer of saving his life by a renunciation of his 
faith ; but all those, who were firm and consistent 
in maintaming their relig'ious princijdes, could 
expect nothing but the sentence of death, as soon 
as thej' were accused by any of the numerous 
enemies that surrounded them*. In the year 107, (a.d.ku.) 
when Trajan visited Antioch, persecution seems to 
have raged with gi’eat violence in the East. 

Ignatius, hisho|) of that citj', and j)upil of the 
Apostle St. .John, was condemned by the emperor 
himself as an inflexible Christian, and was sent 
bound to Rome, where he was devoured in the 
ampin thea'tre by wild beasts. About the same time 
Simeon, bishop of J erusalem^ was accused by the 
Jews, and crucified, at the age of due hundred and 
twent}'. 

In the mode of death which Trajan decreed for 
Igmatius, he seems to have aggravated the sentence 
by unnecessary cruelty and insult ; but in general, 
his punishment of the Christians did not arise from 
the severit}' of his disposition, but from motives of 
civil policy, v'hich oblig*ed him to opp^e a system of 
woi'ship, that appeared to himself and subjects as a, 
bold infraction of the laws and religious institutions 
of the empire. By all pagan writei's he is described 
as the most humane of princes. Julian re])reseiits Julian, csks. 
the g-ods as awarding- him tlje })rize tor cleii^ncy ; 
and Eutropius records, that after the lapse of cen- 
turies, the senators had devised no warmer expres- 
sion of congratulation to their emperors^ than to ’ 

* MoMieilii. 

• i : i : -2 
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tkajan, liope that eacli niig*lit be more successful than 
A.ii. 'in. Aug'ustus^ iiiid more virtuous than Trajan, llis 
^ ' kindness, by the natural frailty of human virtue, 

uion sometimes deg’enerated into culpable facility ; for 

' he was too lenient in tolerating the exactions of his 
procurators, until his wife, Plotina, awakened him 
to the demands of justice, and induced him to act 
with more scrupulous rigour. After so much has 
been written in his commendation, it is painful to 
allude to the vices by which he was degraded. 
Dion relates, that he was addicted to wine,, and to 
lust of a most repuLshe nature; but at the same 
time observes, that he had such controul over his 
a])])etites, that the indulgence of them Avas neA er 
injurious to himself or others. Pagans may htn e 
accepted such an extenuation of his ofiences; but 
moderns, who haA'^e stricter notions of morality, Avill 
}*egret, that these odious stains ever a])pefn*ed u])()n 
the character oi' one ©f the best of heathen princes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Th-e origin of Hadrian’s family. — Hadrian placed 
utuhr file gnardianshijt of Trajan. — Marries that 
Empero'ds grand-niece. — Distinguishes himself in 
various ways. — Promoted to the highest honours. 

— Dispute whether he was really adopted hy 
Trajan. — Acknowledged Emperor. — Itesolves Ao 
maintain peace, and to abandon Mesopotamia, and 
the other Eastern conquests of Trajan. — Alloivs 
the Parthian King, Chosroes, to he restored . — 

Quits Antioch, and arrives nt Home, where he dis- 
plays great liherality. — Goes Into Moesia, and 
checks the hostile movements of the Sarmatians 
and the lloxolani. — Exposed to great odium on 
account of the death of Nigrinus, and three other 
pirsans of consular rank. — Tatianus and Similis 
retire from office. — Hadrian begins to visit the 
different provinces of the Empire. — Establishes 
strict military discipline. — Goes* into Britain, 
and builds a wall across the island. — Disgraces 
Septitius Clarvs ami others. — A^ipcarance of the 
god Apis among the Egyptians — Hadrian visits 
Spain and Mauritania. — His journeys to Athens, 

Sicily, the Eastern provinces, and Egypt. • • 

As Trajan died without children, no one seemed to Hadrian, 

possess a better claim to the imperial dig-nity than* n‘ii7. 

I*. iElius Hadrianus, who was related to him by 
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lUiiuiAN, the ties of consanguinity, as well as of marriage. 
A. ni l 17 . His ancestors were originally settled in Hadria, a 
nioiruht^ town in the Picene country, which gave its name 
Aiir. Viet. 13. to the adjoining sea; but in the time of the Scipios 
they changed their residence to Italica* in Spain, 
EHtrop!*vHuo. same city that is distinguished as the birth- 
place of Trajan. Hadrian^s father, who was sur- 
named Afer, was the cousin of the emperor Trajan ; 
his mother Avas Domitia Paulina, whose family 
came from the island of Gades. Although Hadrian 
Avas of Spanish descent, he w’as born at Pome, on 
' the 24th of January, A.D. 70, so that he had com- 
pleted his forty-first year, Avhen he Avas elei’ated 
to the imperial power. Being dejirived of his 
father at the age of ten, he Avas placed under the 
guardianship of Trajan (who Avas then only of prae- 
torian rank) and of Coelius Tatianusf, a Poman 
knight. ‘ In prosecuting the studies of 'youth, he 
took so much delight, and made himself such a 
proficient, in the* Greek language, that the appella- 
tion of Grcomlvs Avas bestowed upon him. He did 
not neglect the manly exercises, but devoted him- 
self to'hunting, Avith an ardour that appeared to ex- 
ceed due bounds : it prepared him, however, for the 
military duties upon which he entered at the age 
of fifteen. The protection and favour of Trajan 
assisted him i»» the path of honourable distinction ; 
for at a very early age he was appointed a decem- 
viral judge, and was made tribune of a legion, and 
employed in Lower Mcesia, before the death of 
Doiliitiah. When Trajan was adopted by Nerva, 
Hadrian was sent to ,him with a congratulatory 
message, aiid his services Avere then transferred to 

, * Scipio Africanus built the city for the wouiuled soldiorR of Italy, who had 

htKiJi his companions in arms. 

+ Or Attianiis. 
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Uj)per (xermany. Upon the death of Nerva he iiadkian, 
waa anxious to he the first to announce the in- a. nl'in. 
tellig-ence to Trajan, hut was nearly frustrated by ' — * — ' 
Servianus, who had married his sister Paulina, and 
yet endeavoured to disparage him in the opinion of 
Trajan by accounts of his extravagance and debts. 

By the jealousy of his brother-in-law, Hadrian was 
detained as long as possible, and his chariot was 
maliciously broken; but, as he possessed the greatest 
activity of body, he performed the journey on foot, 
and a;;i’ived before the messenger of Servianus. 

The calculations of astrology, the trial of the 
Virgilian lots, and the answer of an oracle, are all 
said to have }>redicted the greatness of Hadrian. 

The favours, hftwever, of Trajan were slowly and 
cautiously bestowed upon him ; and even when he 
married his grand-niece, Julia Sabina, the alliance 
appeared* more agreeable to Plotina, than to the 
emperor. In discharging ^e office of quaestor, 
when he had to read an oration cd' the emperor in 
the senate, his pronunciation was so broad and 
rustic that it exposed him to laughter ; the riJlicule, 
however, had a beneficial effect, for he applikl him- 
self with resolute industry, until he had acquired 
the greatest skill and eloquence in the Latin lan- 
guage. He attended Trajan in the first Dacian 
war, and increased the familiarity^ of their inter- 
course by indulging the emperor’s taste for wine, 
and rendering himself an agreeable compsinion in 
his carousals. In the second expedition into Dacia 
he had the command of a legion, and distftiguished 
himself so much by his exjtloits, that he wjj^s .pre- 
sented with a diamond which Trajan had received 
from Nerva, and which seemed to justify its pos- 
sessor in cherishing the most exalted hopes. Ho 
Avas afterwards sent as the emperor’s lieutenant 
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Hadrian, into Lower Pamioiiia, where he checked the aggfres- 
A. d!'ii7. sioiis of the Sarmatians, and was strict not only in 
— ' maintaining’ ' the discipline of the troops, but in 
curbing the rapacity of the procurators. For these 
services he w^as made consul, and found himself no 
longer neglected by the friends of Trajan, as it 
began to be understood that he was to be adopted 
by him. Upon the death of Sura, the favourite of 
that emperor, he was admitted to the most familiar 
duties, being required to undertake the task, which 
Sura had performed, of composing the imperial 
speeches. He had alw'a3"s enjoyed the protection 
of Plotina, who seemed to be attached to him by 
some warmer sentiments than those of mere friend- 
shjj) ; he did not scruple to court the good will of 
the freedmeu and favourites of Trajan ; so that at 
the death of the jn-ince he possessed as much pri- 
vate influence as any individual in the empire, be- 
sides the power with which he was invested as 
governor of S^TiU. 

Notwithstanding his various claims to the favour 
of Trajan, it has been questioned, whether he was 
ever adopted b\’ him. It was a current opinion, 
that Trajan intended Neratius Priscus for his suc- 
cessor, that the choice was approved by many of 
his friends, and that he once addressed Priscus in 
these serious te:*ms : I commend the provinces to 
\'our care, in case anj’ thing fatal should happen to 
me.” Others, however, as well as Priscus were 
destined by public rumour for the enjoyment of 
the fmperial dignity. Many persons affirmed, that 
Ti’ajttn. w'ished to die jike Alexander the Great, 
leaving the' succession in uncertainty j and some 
pretended it was his desire, that the senate should 
•sple(*t the most comj>etent person to be their ruler, 
from a list of names, which he himself would sub- 
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mit to them. Those, who denied the alleg’ed adop- hadrmn, 
tiqn of Hadrian, imputed the fraud to the artifice a.h.’ii?. 
of Plotina. Some declared, that, after the death of 
Trajan, she procured a person to appear in his 
place, and to counterfeit the feeble voice of her 
dying* husband. The historian Dion believed, that 
he had learned the authentic account from his father, 
AproTiianug, who was governor of Cilicia., iind who 
had informed him, that the death of Trajan was • 
kept secret for some da3'8, in order that the adoption 
of Hadrian might be published first; and in cor- 
roboration of this statement, it appeared, that the 
l<^rters to the senate respecting the adoption were 
signed not by Trajan but Plotina, who had never 
before assumed such a privilege. Whether thn 
adoption was real or fictitious, it was not commu- 
ni(!ated to Hadrian until the ninth of August, and 
on th(i eleventh of the same month he received in- 
telligence that Trajan had expired. 

Hadrian was instantly proclaimed emperor hy 
his troops at Antioch ; but he wrote to the senate, 
requesting* them to confirm the decision by. their 
autliority, and to excuse the precipitation of the 
soldiers, as the state could not exist without an em- 
peror. He disclaimed for the future, as well as for 
the present, all the honours usually voted to princes, 
unless he himself should express his diftire to receive 
any of them. As soon as his power was acknow- 
ledged, he resolved to reduce the empire to its 
ancient limits on the eastern frontier, and carefully 
to maintain peace with the surrounding* people. 
Notwithstanding the dazzling victories of Tsajan, 
there was but little tranquillity either within the 
Homan provinces, or beyond them. The nations 
that had hastily submitted to his aims had begun ’ 
to assert their independence ; besides which, the 
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iiAUHiAM, Surmatians had commenced war, there were dis- 
a.d!’ii 7 . turbances in Mauritania and Egypt, Britain was 
' — '' — ' impatient of the Boman yoke, and there were re- 
bellious commotions in Lycia and Palestine. This 
threatening aspect of affairs induced Hadrian to 
relinquish the lately-acquired provinces of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria, and to consider the 
Euphrates (as formerly) to be the boundary of the 
Boman empire. The resignation of so much terri- 
tory was imputed by some persons to the envy with 
which he viewed the conquests of Trajan. He 
might have pleaded in his defence the authority of 
Augustus, who was averse to any extension of the 
empire 5 but he candidly acknowledged, that he 
followed the example of Cato, who proclaimed the 
independence of the Macedonians, because they 
could not be kept in subjection. If it had appeared 
desirable to preserve the conquests of Trajan, 
Hadrian possessed, sufficient knowledge of war to 
justify him in ‘the hope of augmenting his own 
military fame ; but if the attempt was too perilous, 
he may be considered rather as regarding his own 
reputation, than envying that of his predecessor, by 
opp'ortunely manifesting his resolution not to engage 
in a fruitless undertaking. He offered so little 
opposition to the wishes of the Parthians, that he 
allowed them.- to restore their former king, Chosroes, 
whom Trajan had expelled, and gave the sove- 
reignty of some adjoining country to Parthamas- 
pates, who had been rejected by them. He even 
conceived the intention of abandoning Dacia, but 
was .dissuaded by hi§ friends, who represented to 
him, that 'the Boman citizens, who had been settled 
there by Trajan in gi*eat numbers, would be sacri- 
ficed to the fury of the barbarians. He removed, 
however, the upper part of the bridge over the 
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Danube, alleging', that the Dacians might destroy hadkian, 
the guards, and then it would serve but to facilitate a.d. ii7. 
their irruptions into Moesia. ' ' — — ' 

The liberality of Hadrian granted a double largess 
to the soldiers on account of his accession. He was 
advised by Tatianus to put to death Beehius Macer, 
the proefect of the city, and two other persons, who 
were suspected to he hostile to his authority ; but 
his clemency, or contempt of the supposed danger, 
induced him to disregard the suggestion. His sus- 
picion, however, was so strongly excited against 
Lucius Quietus, that he depiuved him of the Moorish 
troops placed under his command. Martins Turbo 
Avas appointed by him to suppress the tumults that 
had arisen in Mauritania. He left Antioch in 
order to meet the remains qf Trajan, which were 
escorted by Tatianus, Plotina, and her niece 
Matilda. * After paying tliis tribute of fespect, 
and seeing them placed on board the vessel Avhich 
was to convey them to Rome, he rptunied to An- 
tioch; but as soon as he had appointed Catilius 
Severus to be governor of Syria, he himself com- 
menced his journey to Rome, choosing the ’road 
through Illyricum. 

Before the death of Trajan, Hadrian had been lUnRiAN, 
elected to one of the consulships of this year through a. u! i is. 
the favour of Plotina ; and he now catered upon it 
as emperor. On his arrival at Rome, he found the 
senate obedient to his wishes, and ready to pay the 
amplest honours both to himself, and to the memory 
of Trajan. They offered him the triumph* which 
had been earned by the achievements of his prede- 
cessor ; but, so far from accepting- it, he ordered the 
image of Trajan to be carried in a triumphal car, 
that he mig-ht not appear (though dead) to lose the 
reward of his martial cxjdoits. He j-efiised at first 
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jiADRiAN, the appellation of Father of his country, because 

A-nl iia. Augustus had not received it until a late period^ 
his delicacy, however, respecting honours, whether 
real or pretended, was soon overcome, as he appears 
from public inscriptions to have been invested 
with the same titles as other emperors. He forbore 
to accept from the people of Italy the presents of 
gold* usually made to the emperors on their 
accession, and relieved the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces from part of their burdens, although he 
declared that the finances of the empire were in a 
very depressed state. In the same, or the follow- 
ing, year, he distinguished himself by an act of 
unprecedented munificence ; for he remitted sums 
pf money, which had been due‘ to the imperial 
treasury for the last sixteen years, the amount 
of which exceeded seven millions sterlingf. That 
the deh'tors might enjoy perfect securityj he ordered 
the bonds and other deeds to he collected together, 
and set fire to them with his own hand in the forum 
of Trajan. 

Had kian, Hadrian, being invested with his third consul- 

A.D.’ iiu. ship,* often employed himself in administering 
justice ; hut he resigned the office at the expiration 
of four months, and never assumed it afterwards. 
Disturbances among the Sarmatians, and the 
lloxolani, induced him to leave Rome, and to go 
into Moesia, where his forces were assembled. His 
authority, or the terror of his arms, extorted sub- 
mission from the Sarmatians. The king of the 
Rdxolani complained of the diminution of the 
stipend which he received from the Romans ; for 
he was one of those foreign princes, whose alliance 
was secured by gifts. Hadrian, who by no means 


* Aunuv coroiUirium. 

t Novica MillwSf according to the inscrijition t|UoU‘d by Caisuiibuii. 
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disapproved of this timid and dangerous policy, iiabkian, 
listened to his demands and concluded •vdth him a.i*! Ii:). 
an amicable arrangement. ‘ — > — ' 

While the emperor was absent from Rome, the 
citizens were suddenly seized with consternation 
on hearing of the execution of Domitius Nigrinns, 

Lucius Quietus, Cornelius Palma, and Celsus. All 
four were persons of consular rank, and of distin- 
g’uished character. It is atfirmed by one histo- 
rian, that Nigriuus was destined by Hadrian to 
be his successor. The martial achievements of 
Lucius Quietus, both in the Dacian and in the 
Parthian war, had gained him great favour and 
renown under Trajan ; and, although he was but a 
Moorish chieftairt, he was not deemed by that 
prince unworthy of succeedmg to the imperiiil 
pui’ple. Hadrian, however, (sis has been already 
stated) had* depri\’ed him of his inilitaiy command, 
and had always reckoned Palipa and Celsus in the 
number of his avowed enemies. The crime alleged 
against these illustrious persons was, that Nigriuus 
had arranged a plan for killing* Hadrian, while per- 
forming the rites of sacritice*, and that Lucius? and 
the others were privy to the plot. Whether gTiiltv 
or not, they were put to desitli by order of the 
senate j and although the emperor protested, thsit 
the sentence was in opposition to his i^ islies, little 
credit was given to his assertions, and he an us 
attacked with indignant censures, Avhich all his 
efforts at justification never effectually silenced. 

The previous humanity of his conduct hhd not 
prepared the Romans for so tyigorous an ex(y*cise 
of his authority : under the mild SAA’^ay 'of Nerva 
and Trajan, the lives of the senators had been 

* Dion says, whifr Inintuirjf unless (us Cusauhon sujqitfses) Oypg. is an 
error for iv GvtriqL, 
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iiAnniAN, scrupulously preserved from unjust violence, and 
A. f/. I’la. there was no apparent necessity to excuse Hadrian 
' — V — ' for suddenly deviating" from the benevolent example 
of his pi*edecessors. Aware of the unfavourable 
• rumours to which he was exposed, he immediately 

returned to Rome, having" placed the province of 
Dacia under the command of Martins Turbo. To 
allay the odium excited against him, he gave a 
double largess to the people, and endeavoured in 
various waj's to prove his g*enerosity and good- 
will to the senators, and to all ranks of .citizens. 
He exhibited combats of gladiators for six succes- 
sive days, and on his birth-day a thousand wild 
beasts were slain in the amphitheatre. On that, 
or some similar, occasion, the Romans were gra- 
tified with the slaughter of two hundred lions and 
lionesses. lie swore, that he would never punish 
a senator, except in conformity with a* decree of 
the senate j and hp frequently declare<l, that in 
directing his government, he would remember, that 
the empire was not his patrimony, but the property 
of the Roman people. 

About the same time, his two praetorian prefects, 
Tatianus and Similis, retired fi"om their office, and 
were succeeded b}^ Martius Turbo and Septitius 
Clarus. The ascendancy, which Tatianus had 
acquired, was, so irksome to the emperor, that he is 
said to have entertained the design of putting him 
to death, but was deterred by the general indig- 
nation which had been felt on account of the exe- 
cution ‘of Nigrinus and others. He endeavoured 
to .ascribe that unpopular action to the counsels of 
Tatianus, ‘ and expressed his dissatisfaction in so 
unequivocal a manner, that the proefect at length 
requested permission to resign his appointment. 
The services which he had performed, as guardian 
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of the emperor, and as one of the persons who had iiahrian, 
been instrumental in elevating- him to the sove- a. u’. i]!). 
reig-nty, were not unrewarded. He received the ' — 
consular hpnours, and a seat in the senate, Hadrian 
declaring- that he had no higher dignity to bestow; 
for he was scrupulous in creating senators, and 
cai-eful in maintaining the privileges of that body. 
iSiniilis, the other praefect, was a man of eminent 
virtue, but of modest and retired habits, nhich 
made him consider his liberation from office as the 
happiest,occurrence in his life. Having passed his 
last seven years in the enjoyment of rural quiet, he 
ordered, that an inscription should be j)laced on his 
tomb, signifying, that, although he had attained a 
great age, he had'reall}’’ lived but seven years. 

The active disposition of Hadrian did not suffer haurian, 
him to remain long at Home, but prompted him to a. iI. ii(». 
iindertake a. series of journe3’s, in which he visited 
successively almost evei-v pro\ i;Qce of his extensive 
empire. In tliese ^•isits he not onl}’ g-ratified the 
curiosity with which a quick understanding- and 
a learned taste had inspired him, but ])erformed 
the duties of a sedulous and A'igilant ruler ; as be 
seldom quitted anj' place without projecting some 
useful work, reforming- some abuse, or exhibiting 
some instance of courtes)- and beneficence. The 
inhabitants of Campania and (I -dul» experienced 
varions jn-oofs of his liberality ; and, a lien he came SparHim. 
into the Germanic provinces, lie resoh ed to coi-re(;t j)”,*,,’,. iIk. 
the military discipline, and make it correspond, as 
far as possible, with the model established bv 
ancient commanders. Although scrupulous!}' Qar,e- 
ful to maintain peace with foreign nations, he 
jn-actised his soldiers in all kinds of militar}- exer- 
cises, with as much strictness as if a war Avas 
certainly impending. He made diligent investiga- 
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iiAnniAN, tions respecting’ the conduct, manners, and ag’e of 
A.u.tao. his officers, and considered their merit the best. 
' — > — ' claim to jiromotion. Brave and active soldiers 
were rewarded with honours; but those, who 
• neglected their duties, encountered reproof and 

disgrace. The indulgences, which appeared in- 
consistent with the severe hnhits required in war, 
were forbidden ; and a demolition w'as made of the 
arbours, the grottoes, and the covered ways, in 
which the soldiers shrunk from the heat, or cold, 
of the M’eather. But the (‘inperor presented in his 
own })erson a rigid example of the temperance and 
fortitude which he expected in his soldiers. 11 
often ap])eared in a dress devoid of the simjdest. 
ornament; he was satisfied with the ordinary food 
and beverage that Avere given to the troops ; he 
rejected the use of any kind of chariot, but always 
appeared on horseback or on foot, and- sometimes 
walked twenty inile;^ in his military accouti’einents. 
The inclemency of the seasons he endeavoured to 
set at defiance, and neither Celtic snon s, nor 
Egyptian heats, ever constrained him to cover his 
head. It was considered, that the discijdine of tlie 
arnly occupied more of his attention than that of 
any emperor since Augustus ; and the reg-ulations 
which he established by his authority and example 
preserved, foii a long time, the force of military laws. 
They had the immediate effect of checking the 
hostilities of foreign nations, who observed, that he 
W'as fully prepared to resist every aggression, yet 
so^relActant to commit any, that he conciliated 
th/iu; favour by pecuniary gifts. It is related, that 
on one occasion the barbarians, seeing his cavalry 
swim across the Danube with their arms, ivere so 
. amazed at the spectacle, that, instead of perse- 
vering In a war against the Homans, they ap])ealcd 
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to the emperor, and requested his arbitration in iiadrian, 
their own intestine disputes. A.n.T^i, 

From Germany, Hadrian passed into Britain, ' — 
and pursued there the system of correction and 
improvement, which he had commenced in other 
provinces. To restrain the barbarians in the north 
of the island, and to separate them more ettectually 
from the people that acknowledg'ed’ the sway of 
the Homans, he constructed a wall or rampart, the 
leng'th of which was about eighty miles, and which 
probahJ3' extended, with some deflections, from the 
Solwa^”- Firth to the German Ocean. He resorted 
to a similar mode of defence in manj' other coun- 
tries, where there were no rivers and natursil divi- 
sions to protect *the provinces from the incursiops 
of the barbarians : larg’e stakes were fixed in the 
earth, which, when connected toe*ether, presented 
a rude fortification, sufticient, probably, to ivesist the 
attacks of iindiseiplined enemies. While he was 
in Britain, Hadrian evinced his di.s|)leasure towards 
mail}’ persons who, without his orders*, had treated 
the empress Sabina less ceremoniouslj’^ than seemed 
consistent with the dignity of the imperial family, 
lie himself entertained so little afl’ection for his 
wife, that he declared, that, if he had been in a 
private station, he would have divorced her on 
account of her rude and morose teiHper ; but the 
offenders seem to have presumed too much upon 
his known sentiments, and were punislied foi* their 
indiscretion. Septitius Clarus was deposed from 
his office of praetorian praefeet ; and the appoints 
ment of secretary was t^ken from Suetoi>ius 
Tranquillus, who is known to posterity bj- his bio- 
graphy’ of the first twelve emperors. 

On his return to Gaid, Hadrian or^jiered a mag- • 

* Tiijiissii ejuH. — Spartiaii. 
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Hadrian, iiificent basilica to be built at Nernausus in 
A. j)’.'i’2i. honour of Plotina. He received iiitellig'ence that 
' — « — ' the cit)-^ of Alexandria was agitated with tumults, 
as the people contended with superstitious zeal, 
where they should place the g’od Apis, who had 
lately appeared amongst them. This deity of the 
Egyptians was a black calf, with a white spot on 
his forehead, and other distinguishing marks on his 
back, his tail, and his tongue f. He did not 
always favour his worshippers Avith his visible 
presence ; but., whenever he Avas discovered by the 
priests, a festival was celebrated Avith great joy, 
and he was generall}' conducted to the city of 
Memphis. It appears, hoAvever, that in the time 
of Hadrian, other cities claimed'' the honour of 
entertaining the quadruped diA’inity. When Cam- 
byses invaded Egypt, the appearance of Apis Avas 
a signal' for the exultation of the inhiibitants ; but 
as the Persian monarch imagined, that they Avere 
insulting him oil account of the failure of his expe- 
dition against the Ethiopians, he commanded the 
priests to bring their god to him, and A\'ith his 
OAvn hand inflicted a wound which Avas fatal to the 
creature. The inhuman hatred Avitli Avhich the 
Egyptians Avere inflamed against each other, on 
account of their religious ditterences, is described 
by Juveual|',* Avho, having resided among them, 
relates (apparently from his own knowledge) that, 
after a contest between the people of Ombi and 
Tentyra, a wretched captive Avas cut into small 
pieces, and his raw flesh greedily devoured by the 
sanguinary victors. , 

iiAi)niAN, I n bis jdurne}' to Sjiain, Hadrian Avas not tempted 

A.n’. I’aa. to visit Italica, although it was the city of his an- 
■ cestors: it re(;eived, however, during his sovereignty, 

* Xiftmr/t. t Herod, iii. 27— ‘20. t Sat. x\. 
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many marks of his liberality and favour. He re- iiadriax, 
sjded some time at Tarrag'ona, and repaired, at his a. d. 122. 
own expense, the temple of Aug'ustus. He con- ’ 

veiled there an assembly of the different people of 
Spain, but encountered some difficulty in the levy 
of troops which he required from them. Great com- 
posure and forbearance were exhibited by him in 
an attack which was made upon his life. As he 
was walking for his recreation, a slave rushed upon 
him with a draivn sword ; but he seized the assail- 
ant, and delivered him to the attendants, who ran 
to his assistance ; and when it was discoi ered that 
the mail was mad, he committed him to the care of 
physicians. 

Some disturbances in Mauritania called Hadryin 
into that country; but he restored tranquillity, and 
the senate decreed thaiiksgivings on account of his 
success. 'The empire was threatened with a war 
from its ancient enemies, the Parthians ; but a con- 
ference, conducted by the emperoi* himself, averted 
the evil. 

As Hadrian was constantly Iravelliiig frqm one Hadrian, 
province to another, and as it is almost impossible to ^ 
arrang’e his journeys with chronological accuracy, 
it will be best to combine in one account the scanty 
particulars which relate to his visits to the same 
place. The ancient renown of the Athenians, and 
the politeness and retiiiement which disting-iiished 
them even in their degeneracy, were strong* re- 
commendations to a prince of taste and learning : 
he, therefore, frequently repeated his visits to tfieir 
city, allowed himself to be imminated their aschon, 
and seemed to take a lively interest in their festivals 
and religious ceremonies. He condescended to be 
president of their games, and was initiated into ' 
the Eleusinian mysteries ; thereby gratii^ying his 

• F F 2 
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Hadrian, curiosity, while at the same ‘time he followed the 
A. *"1^-105. illustrious example of Hercules and Philip. It w^s 
— ' the custom in Greece for persons to carry knives 
during’ the celebration of their sacred rites ; but 
when Hadrian was present on such occasions, his 
suspicion required, that they should lay aside these 
dang'erous weapons. In his last visit to Athens, he 
celebrated the Dionysia in a splendid manner, and 
dedicated the building's which had been erected bj*^ 
his orders. A temple to the Olympian J iipiter was 
finished by him, and he placed in it a serpent which 
had been brought from India. But his own honour 
was not neglected : a temple called Pavhellenium, 
containing the statues that had been raised to 
him by the different cities of Greece, was conse- 
crated to the mortal emperor. Temples, bearing 
his own name*, were erected to him in Asia. In 
addition to large sums of money, and a yearly 
supply of corn, he bestowed upon the Athenians 
the whole island' of Cephallenia, as a proof of the 
honourable reg’ard which he cherished for them, 
or for their ancestors. 

In one of his voyages he visited Sicily; but 
nothing more is recorded, than that he ascended 
Mount Etna, in order to behold from that elevated 
spot the beautiful phenomenon of the rising sun. 

As he travelled through the Eastern provinces 
of the empire, he punished some of the procurators 
and governors with great severity, and it was be- 
lieved, tjiat the accusers were sometimes employed 
hy fiis authority. Foreign princes and kings were 
graftiously invited to accept of his friendship, and 
those who came to him for that purpose were 
treated with marked distinction. The kings of the 
■ Albnniaiis and Iberians scorned such an act of 


• lladrianeia. 
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condescension^ but, havings been softened by his Hadrian, 
gpifts, they always evinced an amicable spirit a. D.Tao-ias. 
towards him. Ambassadors came from the king's ' — 
of the Bactrians, and humbly solicited his friend- 
ship. The spontaneous liberality, which he had 
shown towards the Parthians, had the effect of 
preserving peace with that formidable people. 

After reijastating Chosroes in his kingdom, he 
offered him his friendship, sent back his daughter 
who had been captured by Trajan, and promised 
to restore the golden throne which w'as among 
the spoils of war. On the contraiy, the people ' 
of Antioch, whose petulant and satirical genius 
had, probably ^ not spared the failings of their 
prince, were so offensive to him, that he is said, to 
have meditated the plan of separating Syria from 
Phcenicia, in order that Antioch might lose part 
of its dignity, by becoming the capital of a smaller 
country. During his visit to'that city, he ascended 
Mount Casius by night, in order to admire the 
splendour of the rising sun ; but his journey w^as 
unpropitious, as the rain fell, and the lightning 
struck the sacrifice which (we may suppose) was 
offered to the tutelary Jupiter of the place. 

Having traversed Arabia and Palestine, as well 
as other countries of the East, Hadrian directed his 
course into Egypt. He had formerly visited Africa, 
and conferred many benefits on the inhabitants of 
its provinces, who were so much the morelattached 
to him, as it happened, after a drought of five years, 
that his arrival was signalized by a fall of rain. In 
Egypt he observed the ruined condition of Pom- 
pey’s tomb; and, reflecting upon tte indignity shown 
to the ashes of a hero, to whom so msiny temples 
had formerly been reared, he ordered the^ structure' 
to be repaired, and funeral rites to be celebrated in 
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Hadrian, honouF of his memory. At Alexandria, he visited 
A. D.T25-135. colleg'e of learned men, called the Museum, and 
' — V — ' not only proposed many questions to the professors, 
but was ready to answer those which they proposed 
to him. While he was sailing' on the Nile, he lost 
the beautiftil youth Antinous,a native of Bithyniurn, 
for whom he cherished an immoderate and unnatural 
aifection. The manner of his death is enveloped in 
mystery. According to Hadrian’s statement, he 
fell into the Nile ; but this account was disbelieved 
by many of the ancients, and they affirmed, that he 
' ' devoted himself for the emperor, wffio super stitiously 
imagined, that his own life would be prolonged by 
such a sacrifice, voluntarily undertaken. In the 
opinion of others, he was offered as a victim* in 
some execrable rites, as it was well known that 
Hadrian was addicted to magic, and practised all 
the arts of divination. Whatever may have been 
the cause of his death, Hadrian wept for him with 
womanish sorrow, and paid to his memory the most 
extravjagant and impious honours. He enlarged the 
city of Besa, where he died, and ordered, that in future 
it should bear the name of his beloved Antinous 
while statues were erected to him in almost every 
city of the civilized world. He was afterwards 
deified by the obsequious Greeks, and oracles (of 
which Hadriati was supposed to be the author) 
were delivered from his shrine. The emperor pre- 
tended to see his star in the heavens; and his 
unscrupulous flatterers tvere ready to avouch, that 
the luminsiry was the pure spirit of Antinous, and 
had -never before been visible in the sky. But the 
age was superior to the belief of such puerile inven- 
tions, and even pagans could not forbear to ridicule 
the presumptijous folly of their emperor. 

* This is the interpretation which Sulmasiiis has put upon the expression 
of Dion— ifpnvpyrfOtii:. The scene described in the oth Kporle of Horace, will 
yoeiir to the memory of the learned reader. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hadrian issues an edict, to protect the Christians 
from popular fury . — Apologies of Quadratus and 
Aristides . — Whether the Hadriaiieia icere ever 
desifjned for the worship of Christ. — The Jews 
revolt ayaiust Hadrian, and acknowledge Barco- 
cheias as their King and Messiah. — After a 
sanguinary war of nearly three years, they are “ 
compelled to sulmiit. — Incursions of the Alani. 

— Hadrian liberality to the Iberian king . — 

Hadrian regulates the religious ceremonies, and 
establishes schools of Uarnlng. — Attacked with 
illness, and deliberates on the choice of a suc- 
cessor. — Adopts L. Verus, retires to Tibur, and 
puts to death Serviamvs and other citizens. 

— L. Verus directs the affairs of Pannonia . — 

'Llu‘ wealmess of his constitution, and his-.sudden 
death. — Hadriun adopts Titus Anto'ninvs. — Dis- 
coident of Catilius Severus, prafect of the city . — 

Deathof the empress Sabinu. — Hadrian, tormented 
with pa in, attempts to destroy himself , and at last 
dies at Baioe . — The senators wish to disgrace his 
memory, but are dissuaded Vy Antoninus . — 

Hadrian alters the civil polity o f the Romans, 
andpublisltcs the Perpetual Edict . — VaHous laws 
established Inf him. — His leo/ming and accomplish- 
ments ', his fastidiousness, envy, wit, curiosity, ^"c. 

— His exterior. — Thepvindpal writm's of Image. 

Although Hadrian was addicted to idolatry, and had«i*w, 
the most superstitious rites of the hpathen worship, I i,. i .>&-(•,. 
yet he oug’ht not to be classed among' those princes, ' — > — ' 
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ifADHiAN, who exerted their power for the oppression of the 
A. i>. i2r.-(i. infant Church. The Christians were certainty 
' '' ' attacked^ during" his rei^, by the malicious fury 

of their enemies; but there is no evidence .that the 
aggressions, to which they were exposed, were 
either openly encouraged, or secretly tolerated, by 
the authority of the emperor. The edict of Trajan 
had so far restrained the persecutors of the Church, 
that they were obliged to submit to the formalities 
of a legal accusation, before they could obtain the 
condemnation of any Christian, at the tribunal of 
Euseb. iv.8,s, a magistrate. Averse to the tedious restrictions of 
justice, they discovered a more expeditious method 
of gratifying their malevolent rage. During the 
celebration of the heathen games, they instigated 
the populace to demand, hi a tumultuous manner, 
the execution of the unolFending Chfistians; and 
the magikrates, intimidated by their violent cla- 
mours, were often constrained to submit to a requi- 
sition which they ’knew to be unjust. Granianus, 
procongul of Asia, and some other governors, com- 
plained to the emperor of this dangerous custom, by 
which ‘the laws of justice and good order were 
daringly violated; and if any persons had pre- 
sumed, that the superstition of Hadrian would 
induce him to sanction the persecution of his 
Christian subjects, they were soon rendered sensi- 
ble of their error*. In a rescript, sent to Minucius 
Fundanufe, who had succeeded Granianus in the 
pro-consulship of Asia, he declared, that Christians 
were liot to be put to death in compliance with the 
tumultuous demands of the people ; that if any one 
could prove in an open and legal manner, that they 

* It was the opinion of St. Jerome, that the persecution arose principally 
from Hadrian’s attach^ient to the ceremonies of the Greeks, and his initia- 
tion into the Eteusinian mysteries. Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs^ 

4 torn. ii. : Persecution de VEglise sous A drian. 
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had infring'ed the laws,* they were to be condeinued hadkiaw, 
fbv the offence ; b\it that whoever accused them a. d. 125-c. 
with wanton calumny should be punished for his 
malice. • 

This edict might be ascribed to Hadrian’s senti- 
ments of equity, \vhich generall}’^ prevailed, when 
there was no personal motive to bias his decisions ; 
but it is \)elieved, that he was induced to form a 
favourable opinion of the Christian religion by the 
Apologies of Quadratus and Aristides, w'hich were 
presented to him in the year 126. The work of 
Quadratus is highly commended by St. Jerome, and 
was the first in that species of composition, which 
has since exercised the talents of many pious 
writers. Considerable learaing and eloquence wei;e nifr.de vir. 
displayed in the Apology of Aristides, who waa an 
Athenian, and had chosen the profession of a 
philosopher, before he was converted to the Christian 
faith. • 

There is a remarkable passage fn Lampridius*, 
which states, that Hadrian, as w'ell as Alexander 
Severus, had wished to erect a temple to Christ, 
and to enrol him in the number of the gods ; but 
that he was diverted from his purpose by 'the 
counsel of certain persons, who informed him, that, 
if he persisted in his design, all his subjects would 
become Christians, and the heathen temples W’ould 
be forsaken. This account, coming from a writer 
of the fourth century, who is not supported*by the 
authority of earlier historians, cannot be considered 
as entitled to our unhesitating belief. It is certain, 

» • • 

* Christo templum faccre voluit, eumquo intdAr doos recipere. Quod 
et Adrianus cogit&sse fertui*, qui templa in omnibus civitatibus sine Simula- 
cris fiori jussit : quee hodi^, idcirco, quia non haboiit numina, dicuntur 
Adriani: quoc illo ad hoc pardisse dicebatur ; sed proiiibitus cst ab iis, qui, • 
consulentes sacra, reperorant omnes Christianos futuros, si id uptato evenissct, 
et templa reliqua dcserenda. — Vit» Alex, c. 43. , 
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1i ADKIAN, from his expressions, that he merely recorded 
A.D. opinion current in his own a^e, when, it 
' — was assumed that the Hadrianeia were intended 
for the worship of Christ, because no statues had 
' been placed in them. But, if we reflect upon the 

vain and superstitious character of Hadrian, it will 
appear more probable, that those temples were 
desig’ned to commemorate the name and honour of 
the emperor himself; that he hoped to enjoy the 
triumph of consecrating' his own statues in them, or 
expected, that the olfice would be performad by the 
gratitude of his successor. His illness, and various 
other causes, may have prevented the complete 
execution of his pi*oject*; and when Cliristianity 
extended its power under his successors, it may 
have been the surmise of its friends or its enemies, 
that temples, which were so novel to the idolatrous 
heathen, might have been designed foi' the more 
spiritual worship of. Christians. If Hadrian had 
ever been induced to pay homage to Christ, it is 
scarcely credible that he would have paid it to 
Christ alone: he would rather have incorporated him 
among the gods of his multifarious creed ; and it 
certainly will not detract from the dignity of our 
religion, if the list of its converts cannot present 
the name of a prince, w'ho loved and deified Antinous. 
IIADKIAN, But, whatever may have been his sentiments res- 
A.*D.la 4 -o. peering the Christians, it is certain that he was 
Dion. ixix. inflamed with the deepest hatred and resentment 

Euseb. iv. G. . , , a i i a • • fit 

Eusch. chr. against the Jews. Ihe turbulent spirit of that 
spartian. people, 'which had manifested itself during the last 
yeajii, of Trajan, was pxcited to a still more violent 
and systematic 'resistance, in proportion to the 
insults by which they were incensed. It appears 
from a short, sentence of Spartianus, that they were 

* Vide Casaiibon’^ notes on Lnmpridiiis. 
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forbidden to practise circumcision*; and this pro- 
hibition of their initiatory rite might be interpreted 
by them as an interdict upon all the' ordinances 
of their .religion. Their feelings of piety and 
patriotism were deeply wounded, when they ob- 
served that in the place of their beloved Jerusalem a 
new city was reared, with the profane name of.^lia 
Caj)itolina j and that, where the God of Abraham 
had been worshipped for so many centuries, a temple 
w as raised to the Jupiter of the Homans. These 
outrages impelled them to tr}' the hazards of a 
perilous war ; and, according to the narratix e of 
Dion, the calamities wdiich Avere coining upon them 
were portended by omens, and especiallj" by the 
sudden fall of riie tomb of Solomon, effected Avith- 
out any visible cause. The ardour of political zeal 
Avas inflamed by fanaticism; for an impostor, named 
Barcochebas, avIio pretended to be the star predicted 
b}'^ Balaamf, was declared to* be their Messiah as 
well as king. The rancour of Ws hostility w'as 
naturally directed against the Christians, Avho could 
neither acknoAvledge his spiritual jiretensions, nor 
consent to aid him in his projects of rebellion.' 

The presence of Hadrian in Egypt and Syria 
constrained the Jews to disguise their hostile plans: 
they prepared, however, for their execution, by 
purposely fabricating in an unskilful manner the 
arms which they AA^ere required to manufacture, in 
order that the rejected weapons might be reserved 
for their oAvn use. When Hadrian was at a distance 
from their country, thej'^ rose in open rebellion. • As 
they did not intend to encounter the llom^na in 
regular engagements, they seized? upon the places 


Hadrian, 
18— au. 

A.D. 134-6. 


* Vidotur lepibiis Donjitiaiii, Nfirvie, ct Hadrlani, quibiis vetita f.Kro/xr/, id 
est, mariiim evil at io, etiam circumcinioni fibula irnposita* — Catmuh. # 

7mte on Spnrt, • 

t Numb. xxiv. 17. 
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iiADKiAN, where they could most effectually defend themselves: 

A.u. i34-(i. they raised walls and fortifications, dug' mines, and 
' '' ' subterraneous places of retreat, which were per- 
forated for the admission of light and air. Their 
movements were at first regarded with contemptuous 
indifference ; but it was soon discovered, that not 
only all Judsea was agitated with revolt, but that 
the Jews in every other part of the empire co-ope- 
rated in open or secret acts of aggression against 
the Romans, and that many strangers had been 
induced from interested motives to favour their 
I designs. When Hadrian was sensible of the for- 
midable extent of the rebellion, he considered it 
requisite to employ the talents of Julius Severus, 
one of his most skilful generals, who was sum- 
moned from the shores of Britain to take the com- 
mand of the legions in Palestine. It was necessary 
to regulate operations with cautious forbearance, 
as the enemy was# not only numerous, but im- 
pelled by a recMess courage. Severus, therefore, 
refrained from attacking them, except in detached 
bodies ; but by confining them within their walls, 
and intercepting their supplies, he reduced them to 
such extremities, that few finally escaped destruc- 
tion. In a wai’, which was protracted about three 
years, Bether and nearly fifty other strong places 
were reduced q nine hundred and eighty-five towns 
were destroyed \ five hundred and eighty thousand 
of the Hisurgents perished in different engagements, 
besides numbers, not calculated, who were consumed 
by fire, ‘famine, and disease. Many of the Romans 
fell ip the various sq^nes of carnage ; and at one 
time the prospefct of the war appeared so discou- 
raging, that Hadrian, in writing to the senate, 
• omitted the Ujsual epistolary preface of the emperors: 
‘‘ If ye and your children are well, I and my troops 
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are well also.” The result of the rebellion was, that n ADRIAN^, 

* 

Jufisea was nearlj’ desolated ; .(Elia continued to a. ». 134-c. 
usurp the name of Jerusalem ; and thfe Jews who ' 

presumed, to enter it were to forfeit their lives for 
their temerity. Their most sacred places were 
wantonly profaned by idols. According to St. 

Jerome and other writers, the places revered by H"''''. Ep. xiu. 

the Christians were condemned to the same indig-- 

mty j and if we give credit to their accounts, we 

shall he less disposed to admit the supposition of 

those who have affirmed, that Hadrian desired at 

one *time to offer public honour to the name of ^ 

Christ. 

Several parts of Asia were disturbed by the bos- nion. uix. 
tile incursions ol the Alani. The country of Media ’ 
was exposed to their furious ravages. Armenia 
and Cappadocia n ould have been overrun by these 
barbarians*, if the gifts of Vologeses, and the arms 
of b’lavius Arrian, had not restrained their progress. 

Vologeses is supposed to have bfeen the king of 
Armenia, and Arrian was the Homan governor of 
Cappadocia. 

Ambassadors from Vologeses and from the p'eople 
of the lazyges came to Koine, and were ifltro- 
duced into the senate by the emperor himself, wlio 
also composed and read the answers which they 
received. The ratification of peace was the object 
of the embassy sent by the lazyges : Volog*eses 
complained of certain acts of Pharasmai>es, who 
was king either of the Iberians or the Alani. The 
Iberian king of that name came to Home with* his 
wife, and received extraordipary marks of tlje em- 
peror’s munificence and favour.’ His' territories 
were increased ; he was permitted to sacrifice in 
the Capitol, and an equestrian statpe was raised • 
to him in the temjile of Bellona. An exchange of 
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A. D. 134 - 0 . 


Hadrian, 

18, in. 

A. 1). 13 , 5 . 


various presents took place ; but some military 
cloaks*, which Hadrian received from his barbarian 
g’uest, excited his contempt, and he ordered three 
hundred criminals, arrayed in a similar, costume, 
to be exhibited in the amphitheatre. 

When Hadrian returned to Home after his vari- 
ous travels, his love of the (Ireek customs displayed 
'v!*iV Fpu itself in his reg'ulatiou of sacred rites and cere- 
uioii. ixix. monies, and in his public encourag'ement of arts 
S|Mi (1.111. learningf. The Romans were taug-ht to revere 

the Eleusinian mysteries, and apparently ta imitate 
them in their own capitalf. Gymnasia, with fheir 
necessary instructors, were fostered by the care of 
the emperor ; and he establi,shed a school for the 
cultivation of liberal arts, under the name of Atlie- 
nmm. 


His presumption in the natural streng'th of his 
constitulion probably deceived him ; ‘ for after 
travelling’ jn the most opposite climates, without 
deigning’ to protect his head from rain, cold, or 
heat, .he became the victim of a wasting disease, 
w'hich anticipated by many yeai’s the regular decay 
of old age. A flux of blood from his nose, to which 
he was subject, increased with such violence, that 
he felt all his bodily energies declining, and did 
not cherish the vain hope that his life would be 
prolonged. The appointment of a successor, which 
he had hitherto delayed, became the urgent subject 
of his aaixious reflections. Of the persons who ap- 
peared worthy of so exalted a dignity, Servianus, 
his brother-in-law, and Fuscus, his grand-nephew, 
wer^ yecommended by Jthe ties of affinity. Pletorius 
Nepos had enjoyed the most intimate friendship 
of the emperor ; and Terentius Gentianus had 
• acquired the .esteem of the senate. But the pre- 

* Anrata^ cliluinyrk's. t Sro Vivfor, and the note of Anna. 
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tensions of all these pai’sons were finally rejected, irAnniAv, 
and Hadrian fixed his choice upon Lucius Aurelius 
Verus, who was rendered attractive to him hy the ' — 
beauty aipl graces of his exterior. 

The father of Verus was Ceionius Commodiis, 
whose names he also bore: his ancestors were emi- 
nent for nobility and rank, and, on the paternal side, 
were chiefly of Etrurian origin. A dignified coun- 
tenance, and all the charms that arise from ele- 
gance .and proportion of body, were not the only 
claims tjiat Verus could offer to the admiration ol' 
the Homans. He Avas well instructed in litei’atiire., 
could express his thoughts Avith eloquence, and aa as 
not unskilled in poetry. But, AA'ith all his accom- 
plishments, he Vas little better than a refined 
A'olu])tuary. He is said to haA’e been the first to 
concoct a dish of meat, consisting of pheasant and 
three or four* other ingredients, and Avhfch Avas 
highly agreeable to the palate.of Hadrian himself. 

His ingenious sensuality also indu«ed liim to con- 
trive a })eculiar kind of bed, on which he used to 
recline amidst roses and lilies, Avhile he Avas scented 
Avith the j)ei'fumes of the east. The amorous hooks 
of Ovid, and the licentious epigi'ams of Maitial, 

Avere the aa ritings most congenial to his taste. His 
couriers AVcre often adorned Avith the Avings of 
cupids, and distinguished Avith the iqApellations of 
Bore.as, Notus, and other Avinds ; and, as if they 
were really those aeidal being's, he rigidly ex- 
acted from them uiiAvearied service. It is not to 
he Avondered, therefore, that the citizens vicre 
dissatisfied at seeing a person of so dissolutp a 
character invested Avith the digniti^" of Cfcsnr, and 
receiving the name of ^livs on account of his 

♦ Ppartianiis cjills it trtrnpharmacvm sen potiifs ptntapharvwnjim . — 

Vit. Vn i. 
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adoption by the emperor. . Games, however, were 
exhibited to conciliate their applause, and a larg’e 
donative wfos bestowed upon both the soldiers and 
the people. Verus was immediately created prmtor, 
and sent to take the command in Pannonia. To 
confer greater authorit}’^ upon the new Caesar, he 
was destined to hold a consulship both in the next 
year, and the year following. 

Hadrian, delivered from the suspense which 
harassed his mind respecting the appointment of a 
successor, endeavoured to find repose in thp shades 
of Tibur. In that favourite retreat of the Koilians, 
he built a villa of great extent, and extraordinary 
construction. The different parts of it were named 
from the most celebrated places Vnich he admired, 
one being called Lyceum, another Canopus, and a 
third Tempe ; while his imagination, wandering l)e- 
_Vond t^restrial scenes, gave to a portion of it the 
denomination of the, .infernal regions. In a palace, 
presenting so many diversified appearances, he in- 
dulged his taste for paintings and statues ; he 
arranged, though probably he could not enjoy, the 
festivities of the banquet, and resigned himself 
to every luxury, that power could command, and 
wantonness desire. But like Tiberius, in the midst 
of sensual pleasures, he gratified the malevolent and 
sanguinary spirit of a tyrant. Those persons, who 
had been unfortunately distinguished as fit to suc- 
ceed hkn, became the objects of his suspicion and 
hatred. Neither the youth of Fuscus, who was 
but eighteen years old, nor the age of Servia- 
nup, who had attained his ninetieth year, excited 
the emperor’s (Jommiseration : both were put to 
death. Before Servianus submitted to his fate, he 
burnt incense to the gods, invoking them to bear 
witness,' that he had committed no offence; and he 
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prayed that Hadrian, Jthough he desired it, mig’ht Hadrian, 
not have the power to die. A mutual, but concealed, a.d!i 3(!. 
jealousy* had probably rankled for along time in ' >' ' 

the bosoms of Hadrian and his brother-in-law ; for 
Servianus had endeavoured to obstruct Hadrian in 
his attempts to acquire Tra-jan’s favour; and Trajan, 
in the unreserved moments of convivial pleasure, 
had pointedly declared, that Servianus was worthy 
of the imp'erial power. As Hadrian’s malady in- 
creased, it irritated the malignity of his disposition, 
and rnanj" of the citizens were openly put to death, 
or insidiously destroyed. » 

Tlie aftiiii’s of Pannonia were directed by L. Verus Hadrian, 

•J . 20 21 . 

with general success, and he gained the reiiutatiou a.u’. la;. 
of exerting moderate, if not consuniuiate, ability in 
the duties of a couiinander.. Hut his talents, though 
the}^ might have risen above mediocrity, were not 
destined to influence the fate of the em})ire ] for his 
bodily powers were exhausted by sickness or plea- 
sure, and he M’as too feeble even to manag’e his 
shield with military adroitness. When Hadrian 
was aware of his debilitated constitution, he re- 
marked Muth more facetiousness than sorrow*: “ 1 
have adopted a god, and not a son.” At antfther 
time he regretted, that he had trusted to a tottering’ 
wall, and had lavished millions* of money in 
useless donatives, on account of th^ new Caesar. 

The freedom with which he expi’essed his dissatis- 
faction induced many persons to believe, tliat he 
would cancel the adoption, and choose a more 
vigorous successor than L. Verus. But if*he over 
meditated such an act, it soon became unnecessary. 

Verus, having returned from bis prdvince, had 
prepared an oration, in which he was to express his 

* In the life of Hadrian, by Spartiaiius, we i*ea<l imllws, in that of 

Verus, ter millies. Cusauhun and Saliiiusius do not agree which is the right sum . 
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iiADBiAN, thanks to the emperor on the first day of January ; 
A.D^m. and this composition, which was afterwards pub- 
' — — ' lished, was ^eatly admired for its beauty, Yilthongh 
it is not certain that it was the produce of his own 
talent. He took a strong potion to invigorate 
himself for the important occasion j but when the 
day arrived, it was found that the Cmsar had ex- 
pired in his sleep, and that a copious effusion of 
blood had produced, or was simultaneous with, the 
catastrophe. The citizens were excused by Hadrian 
from the parade of mourning, because the first days 
t/f the year were devoted to the offering of public 
vows, and it was considered inauspicious to disturb 
such a ceremony with any demonstrations of gi*i('f. 
Ip other resj)ects his funeral was conducted with 
the honom’s usually paid to im})erial rank. Hadrian 
commanded that statues should be erected to him in 
all })arts of the empire, and, in some cities, temj)l(?s 
also were, built in honour of his name. L. Verus 
was the first person who received the a])])ellation of 
Cmsar, as distinct from that of Augustus, and as the 
peculiar title of one, who was the acknowledged 
heir of the imperial power. His wife, by w'honi he 
had a son that survived him, w'as the daughter of 
Nigriuus, w'ho had been executed under pretence of 
conspiring against Hadrian’s life. 

The HomaRS, wlio w'ere sincerely anxious for the 
welfare of their country, could not regret the 
death of L. Verus, as it led to the adoption of a 
person far better qualified to fulfil the arduous 
duties of government. Among the senators, from 
w'hom Hadrian was tq select another Caesar, he ob- 
served Titus Antoninus carefully supporting the 
feeble steps of his father-in-law*. This act of 

* Victor writes; soceri aut genitoris: but Spartiunus and Capitx)lmus 
deteiTninc that it was his father-in-law. 
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duteous attention inigfht have conciliated the favour, hadriam, 
but could hardly have determined the choice, of the a.d^Vsb. 
emperor. Knowing*, however, that Ahtoninus was 
adorned, with the hig-hest qualities, that he w’as 
prudent, humane, and experienced in business, he 
declared his wish to adopt him, and allowed him a 
certain time to deliberate upon the proposals v/hich 
were made to him ; for Antoninus, having* no sons, 
was required to adopt his uephew^, Marcus Aurelius, 
and L. Verus, the son of the late Ciesar. As he 
did nqt reject an oft'er so alluring* even to a mind 
actuated only by sentiments of honourable ambitiMi,* 
he was adopted on the twenty-fifth of February, and 
retm*ned thanks in the senate for the dig*nitv to which 
he was exalted. "lie w'as made the emperor’s collea^*ue 
both in the proconsular and tribuuitian power. 

As the most eminent merit is seldom universally 
acknow ]edg*ed, the adoption of Antoninus whs viewed 
by many persons with envious dissatisfiiction, and 
especially by C-atilius Severus, tin? prsefect of the 
city, who had ambitiously desifpied the sovereignty 
for himself. As soon as his projects were known, 
he W’as deprived of his ofiice. 

Among* the cruelties imputed to Hadrian in his last 
days, it was believed by many })erson8, that he 
poisoned his unfortunate w'ife, Sabina, or compelled 
her to put herself to death. It isuiot questioned, 
that she experienced from him the most contume- 
lious treatment ; as he complained of her«morose- 
ness, she complained of his ferocity, and avowed, 
that she had resorted to expedients to*sav« the 
human race fi*oni being* afflicted by the offspring of 
Hadrian*. She was daughtei* of Matidia., and 
grand-daughter of Marciana, the sister of Trajan. 

• 

* ElabopsVssp, ne ex oo od huniani genorift pernunoin*g:ravid«.i*ctiir. — ^Vict. 
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hadrxan, The disease of Hadrian terminated in dropsy, 
A. D.ioe. which was alleviated for a time by medical skill, 
' but soon attecked him with accumulated force. 

Dion attributes the relief to the power of .magical 
arts, and it is not improbable that the superstitious 
patient tried such experiments for the mitigation 
of his pains. The virulence of the disorder at 
length overcame all his fortitude, and the impreca- 
tion of the dying Servianus was fulfilled : Hadrian 
wished to die, and could not. Tortured v\ ith pain 
in all his limbs, and raging with uncontrollable 
' agony, he besought one person to give him poison, 
and another to transfix him with the sword ; but 
every one recoiled with fear from performing so 
dangerous a service, although money was ofiered, 
and impunity promised, bj' the emperor. His phy- 
sician, wearied by his entreaties to administer poison 
to him, put himself to death. A barbariali capth e, 
named Maotor, whose strength and courage Ha- 
drian had admirfed in the chase, was induced by 
his thi'eats and promises to undertake the office of 
stabbing him in a particular part of the breast; but, 
when the critical moment came, he shrunk from his 
engagement, and Hadrian, exasperated with grief 
and disappointment, lamented, that, although he 
could take away the lives of others, he had not the 
power to terimnate his own. Antoninus watched 
him with filial assiduity and care, declaring that he 
should be guilty of parricide, if he suftered the 
emperor^ who had adopted him,‘to perish by the hands 
of olthers. He endeavoimed, also, to prevent the 
sanguinarj’’ effects of hjs ungovemed rage; for Ha- 
drian, infuriated by his sufferings, and imagining that 
he was an object of derision to the senators, ordered 
' many of then? to be put to death. His last da^’^s 
were spent at Baiae. Finding that he was jirecluded 
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from other means of .shortening his torments, he hashian, 
beg’an to be reg-ardless of diet, and aggravated his 
disorder by indulging in any kind ‘of beverage — ' 

or food.^ He expired on the tenth day of July, 
uttering a proverbial saying, “ Many ph3'sicians 
have killed the King.” The illness, which he bore 
with so much fretful impatience, had not injured his 
mental powers, as he is said to have composed be- 
fore his d&ath those well-known lines : 

Animula vagula, blandula^ 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc ubibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 

. Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos ? 

Hadrian lived^ sixty-two j'ears and five months; 
and the imperial power, was enjoyed by him 
twenty years, and nearly eleven months. He was 
buried at first in the villa of Cicero at Puteoli; but his 
remains were afterwards carried to RoRie, and de- 
posited in the tomb which he had erdered to be built 
near the ^lian bridce on the Tiber — which tomb 
has been converted bj"^ the modem Romans into the 
castle of St. Angelo. As the sepulchre of Augustus 
was lull, it was necessarj' for Hadrian to provide an- 
other recepta cle for the ashes of the imperial famity. 

The remembrance of the blood which Hadrian 
had shed at the beginning of his rgign was quick- 
ened in the minds of the senators, by the cruelties 
which he had committed during his Iasi illness; 
and his conduct appeared so odious to them, that 
they wished to annul his acts, and to refuse him 
the honour of deification, which had been conferred 
on so many unworthy princes.* But Antoninus 
was impelled by a regard for his own reputation to 
soothe their anger, and prevent the execution of. 
their offensive designs. When other ^grunents 
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hadbian, appeared ineffectual, he declared, that he could not 
A. D. 138 . assume the imperial functions ; for if they intended 
to rescind the acts of Hadrian, his adoption, being 
included in the number, was necessarily vojd. He 
also produced many of those persons, whom he had 
ventured to conceal and protect from the rage of 
Hadrian, who had ordered them to be executed; 
and so joyous and unexpected a scene gave irre- 
sistible weight to his entreaties, and procured for 
the deceased emperor the name and dignity of 
Divm. I 

* "If the liomans could have forgotten those short 
periods, in which Hadrian suffered himself to 
indulge a fierce and sanguinary spirit, they would 
have found no reason to condemn him as a prince 
unmindful of their interests, or regardless of the 
stability of the empire. In his general mode of 
government, he was active, vigilant, and discern- 
ing, prompt in correcting abuses, and fearless in 
establishing improvements. It is certain that 
he introduced great alterations in the civil polity 
of the Romans, although the details of his 
variou's changes are not recorded by ancient histo- 
rians*. We are informed by Spartiauus, that he 
appointed four consular persons to administer justice 
throughout Italy. The Epitome of Victor alludes 
to very extensive reformations; as it states, that 
in the offices of court, in the discipline of the army, 
and in all public affairs, Hadrian established the 
system which was observed for several centuries, 
with-- the exception of the changes introduced by 
Conptqntine. In the year 131 a new code of laws, 
digested by the <skill and experience of Salvius 
Julianus, had been published by the authority of the 

* Ff>r an account^ of Roman jui'isprudencc, the 44th chap, of Gibbon’s 
DevUnft and FnlJy may be perused. 
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emperor, under the tijble of the Perpetual Edicts Hadrian, 
and this great work was intended to supersede the a. d. ias. 
partial and variable edicts of the praetors, which v— ' 

were issued every year, and to secure the important 
blessings of justice by one uniform and consistent 
course of jurisdiction. 

Several of Hadrian’s minor regulations have sparuan. 
been noticed by his Latin biographer. He allowed 
the childl’en of proscribed citizens to retain a 
twelfth part of their paternal estates. Accusations 
respecting the crime of majcHtas, which informers 
had found to be the readiest instrument of cru 
and oppression, were not received by him. Like 
Augustus, he refused to inherit the property of 
those who weR* unknown to him ; neither did he 
accept that of his friends^ if they had any solis. 

If any one had the good fortune to find a trea- 
sure on his ovni ground, he might keep posses- 
sion of it; if he found it on ^he ground^ of another 
person, he was to surrender one Imlf to him ; and 
if on public ground, the same portion was assumed 
by the empei’or. Citizens, who had wasted their 
estates by extravagance and luxury, were exposed 
to ridicule, and beaten in the amphitheatre. When- 
ever Hadrian was in Italy, he wore the toga ; and 
he commanded that the senators and knights 
should always wear that dress in^ public, unless 
they were returning from supper. He would not 
allow waggons heavily laden to enter Rpme, nor 
persons to ride on horseback in cities. No one, 
except invalids, was to resort to the public J)aths 
before two o’clock. Upon the subject of bathing, the 
Homans had greatly degenerated from*the modesty 
of their ancestors. For Plutarch relates, that Cato, 
the censor, refused to bathe with his sou, and. 
that even sons-in-law forbore to ba^e with their 
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Hadrian, fathers-iii-law ; but the Greeks taught the Homans 
A-D.^ias. to he less punctilious, and, at last, to adopt the 
' — ^ indecent custom of allowing persons of both 
sexes to bathe promiscuously. It was, one of 
Hadrian’s laws, that men and women should not 
bathe together, but his authority was not sufficient 
to abolish the licentious practice. His regulations 
respecting slaves indicated a greater spirit of 
justice and philanthropy, than the Homans had 
ever before shown to that unfortunate class. He 
would not permit them to be put to death by the 
, sftle authority of their masters, but they were to be 
condemned by the judg’es, if they had committed 
crimes that deserved extreme punishment. He 
mitigated the cruelty of the ancidiit law, which 
enacted, that, if a master was killed in his house, all 
his slaves should be executed: he considered it 
sufficient- to put to torture those only, who had been 
near enough to obser\e and prevent the crime. He 
suppressed the evgastula, which the Homans had 
upon their estates, and which were not only work- 
houses and prisons for their slaves, but were some- 
times used as places of concealment for free persons, 
who were either forcibly carried into them, or there 
sought refuge from the evils which threatened them 
without. Hadrian, also, did not suffer slaves to be 
sold, except iq a public and formal manner, to 
fencers, and others* who would employ them in a 
disgraceful mode of living. 

Hadrian’s accomplishments were so various, that 
therq wait scarcely any province of learning or art, 
in which he had not endeavoured to excel. He 
composed verses of all kinds, amatory, satirical, 
and serious ; he wrote also in prose, and commanded 
.some of his freedmen to publish his works in their 

* * Lcnoni. 
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nnmes. The memoirs Qf his own life, which he had 
compiled, were probably piiblished under the name 
of Phlegon. His taste in literature »was not in 
exact accordance with that of his contemporaries, 
nor of modern critics. He admired in general the 
ancient style of writing, preferring Cato to Cicero, 
Ennius to Virgil, and Caelius to Sallust; but the 
greatest paradox of all was, that he considered 
Antimachfts to be a superior poet to Homer. His 
memory was wonderfully retentive, so that the 
names of persons which he had once heard, and the 
contents of books which he had once read, were 
easily remembered by him. He is said to have 
possessed the faculty of dividing his attention to 
such a degree^ that he could, at the same time, 
write, dictate, listen, and confer \\dth his friends ; 
but a wise man, burdened with the cares of an 
extensive empire, would not often try his mind with 
so many simultaneous labours. Geometiy, and 
the arts of painting and sculptuse, exercised the 
talents of Hadrian ; nor did he disdain to show' his 
skill in singing, or in playing upon • musical ifistru- 
ments. But his lighter accomplishments did not 
inij)air the vigour of his mind, nor the activity of 
his body. No one Avas more skilful in the use of 
all kinds of arms, or took greater pleasure in the 
fatigues and perils of the chace. It was a common 
occmrence (if we may credit Sparfianus) for the 
emperor to kill a lion with his own haiid; and 
he built a town in Mysia, named Hadrianothera, 
because he had there been successful in bunting, 
and had slain a bear. His horses and dogs were 
honoured with tombs when they di^ ; and a pfiefical 
epitaph of sixteen lines, which was composed for his 
favourite steed Borysthenes, is still extant. 

Hadrian’s learning and skill made* him severely 


Hadrian, 

21 . 

A. D. 138 . 
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Hadrian, critical in jud^iig" of the .attainments of others. 
A. d”. ist*. Considering himself far more accomplished than any 
' ' of the philosophers and professors, he depreciated all 

their acquirements, and witnessed the display of 
their talents with fastidious contempt. He de- 
lighted to confound them with embarrassing ques- 
tions j and, when he was engaged with any disputant, 
he was always ready to return argument for argu- 
ment, joke for joke, and even to prolong the contest 
by the publication of verses, or disquisitions in prose. 
His antagonists were sometimes too well skilled in 
J^e arts of adulation, to he eager for fruitless victory. 
Favorinus, when corrected by him for the use 
of a word which he deemed improper, pretended 
to be convinced of his error; and 'in reply to his 
friends, who blamed him for yielding to Hadrian, 
when the use of the word was justified by good 
authors,' the courtly sophist remarked; If you are 
wise, you will allow jne to believe, that the person, 
who commands thirty legions, is the most learned in 
all the world.” Although Hadrian was elated by 
the intellectual superiority which he ascribed to him- 
selfj yet, in general, he bestowed the most liberal 
patronage upon men of talent. Professors of all 
denominations were distinguished with honours, and 
rewarded with wealth. The philosophers Epictetus 
and Heliodorus, and the sophist Favorinus, enjoyed 
a (dose familiarity with the emperor ; and gramma- 
rians, r^ietoricians, musicians, geometricians, painters, 
and astrologers, were all encouraged by his conde- 
scension and favour. Teachers, who appeared unfit 
for the duties which they had undertaken, were dis- 
missed fi*om their profession, but were secured by 
his bounty from indigence and contempt. 

His desire of excelling in so man}' arts and ac- 
complishmenfs often inspired him with envy at the 
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admiration paid to th^ merit of others; and for Hadrian, 
this reaSfn some of the most eminent citizens were D.'iaft. 
traduced and degraded by him, while others were ' — * — ' 
even put to death. Dionysius, a sophist of Miletus, 
was one whom he wished to disparage, especially as 
he had offended him by the observation, “ That the 
emperor might bestow riches and honours upon a 
man, but could not make him an orator.” But his 
greatest act of cruelty (to which he was incited by 
malignant envy) was perpetrated against ApoUo- 
dorus. This celebrated architect had been employed 
by Trajan to constiaict his forum, odeum, and many,.^ 
other works; and in some conversation Avith that 
emperorj being provoked by an irrelevant remark of 
Hadrian, he badfe him go and paint pomjaons, for he 
did not understand the subject of building. This 
sarcastic allusion to a work, on which Hadrian was 
at that time employing his pencil, was not forgotten 
in the jilenitude of his power. ^About the year 130, 
when he was going’ to erect the Temple of Venus 
at Rome, he sent a design of the Avork to Apollo- 
dorus, expecting that it could not fail to extori the 
reluctant praise, even of an adversarj'. But the 
unfortunate architect, who had too much penetration 
to oA erlook faults, and too much candour to conceal 
them, severely censured the proportions of the build- 
ing and the statues, observing, that if the goddesses 
wished to rise and quit the temple, tliey aa'ouM not 
be able. His free remarks inflicted the mos^ painful 
humiliation upon the emperor, who was sensible, that 
he had committed an error which it was too late to 
correct. To indulge his anger, offences AV'ere alleg’ed 
against Apollodorus, who was first sent* into ‘exile, 
and afterAAwds killed. The architect in some mea- 
sure had provoked the fate which overtook him. 
Spartianus observes, that those AA^ho Avere Hadrian’s 
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Hadrian, enemies, when he was a private individual, were 
A. D. 138. g’enerously forgiven by him as emperor, lifter his 
elevation to absolute power, he significantly declared 
to a person who had gfrievously offended him, “ Thou 
hast escaped.” 

Hadrian’s accomplishments were enlivened by wit, 
and many instances of his facetiousness were current 
among* the Romans. He had rejected the suit of a 
certain petitioner, who was grey-headed^ the same 
person, after dying his hair, renewed his application 
to the emperor, who replied to him, I have already 
JEpfused your father.” Although Ausonius ascribes 
this witticism to the courtezan Lais, yet Salma- 
sius* maintains, that the poet borrowed it from 
Hadrian, who ought to be considered as the rightful 
ahthor. Hadrian, who did not think the most 
unrestrained intercourse with the people dero- 
gatory to his rank, often condescended to bathe in 
public with the meapest citizens. He noticed one 
day a veteran, -whose military services were not 
unknown to him, rubbing his back and limbs against 
the wall j and upon enquiring into the man’s condi- 
tion,*he was informed, that he could not pay a slave 
to perform the friction, and other offices which the 
ancients considered indispensable to the bath. The 
emperor’s liberality soon supplied the soldier’s 
wants; but op another occasion, when several old 
men hoped to excite his compassion by rubbing 
their bpdies against the marble, he ordered them to 
be called out, and, while they were eagerly expecting 
his .bounty, bade them go and rub one another. 

Hadrian’s restlessness of disposition betrayed him 
into habits of unbecoming curiosity. There was 


nothing so little, as to be considered beneath his 
attention ; and notliing so secret, but he would 


* Not. Spartian. 
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attempt to withdraw the veil from it. By means hadkian, 
of Jiis agents, he was acquainted with the private a. 
behaviour of his friends, and other eminent citizens. ' — 

A person .who had received from his ndfe a letter, in 
which she reproached him for being’ too fond of the 
baths, and too much addicted to pleasure, had occa- 
sion to appear before the emperor, who accused him 
of the same faults, and almost in the same terms. 

“ What,” exclaimed the astonished citizen, “ has my 
Mufe VTitten to )'ou in the same style, that she wrote 
to me V\ Curiosity, immoderatelj’ indulged, naturally 
produced suspicion and distrust j and as there 
no Avhisper of detraction and malice to which 
Hadriaif did not Avilling-ly lend his ear, those very 
persons, Avho a.f one time were regarded as his 
Avarmest friends, AA^ere after.Avards punished as Ms 
most dangerous enemies. 

Upon the Avhole, Hadrian exhibited * in his 
character the highest A'ersatilifcy of talen^, and the 
greatest mutability of conduct. In every kind of 
knowledge, and attainment, that dignifies the station 
of a prince, or exalts the character of a private citi- 
zen, he possessed the facility of excelling ; butdrom 
his eagerness to extend the range of his acquire- 
ments, he naturally rendered them superficial and 
imperfect. Although he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the important duties required qf a sovereign, 
and in general Avas ready to perform them, yet his 
principles AA'ere not stable enough to preseCA'e him 
in a regular and uniform course of virtue. Candour 
and dissimulation, liberality and parsimony, Courtesy 
and asperity, clemency and cruelty, were the hete- 
rogeneous qualities that exhibited thetaselves at 
different seasons in his character. Impartial obser- 
vers, therefore, might pronounce, AAuthout undue . 
harshness, that the softer A'irtues were only 'assumed 
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hadhian, by hinij and that vain glory^ though often too feeble 
A. if/i38. to resist his stem and selfish passions, was the prin- 
cipal foundation of all his excellences, real or ap- 
parent. 

Hadrian seemed to be adapted by the hand of 
nature for all martial and courtly exercises ; for he 
was both tall and strong, and yet gracefully formed. 
His hair was generally combed with art ; and his 
beard was suffered to grow, in order to conceal some 
natural blemishes, which disfigm*ed his fiice. 

Of the Latin writers who flourished in the age of 
.JFTadrian, Suetonius is the most distinguished;' and 
liis Lives of the twelve Caesars, though wTitten without 
chronological order, and destitute of that l>ecoming 
reserve imposed upon the dcscripfions of modern 
ahthors, present a remarkable picture of human 
nature, when corrupted by absolute poAver. The 
Epitomii of Roman History, Avritten })y Florus, adds 
little to tlie information or pleasure of the reader. 

It reflected honour upon Hadrian, that he did not 
shrink from the friendship of Epictetus (the orna- 
ment of the Stoic philosophy) whose -celebrated 
Enchiridion is one of the brightest specimens of 
heathen morality. His disciple Arrian (several of 
whose works are extant) is supposed to have been 
invested with the consulship, and to have been 
gOA^eraor of C/ippadocia. 

Plutarch, although some have represented him as 
the prefeptor of Trajan, may be properly referred to 
the age of Hadrian. The details which he collected 
respecthig the lives of the most eminent men of 
antiquity could, scarcely, be aU authentic ; but they 
have proved so interesting, that he has been honoured 
with a more extensive perusal in modem times, than 
perhaps any other Greek or Roman author has been 
able to Command. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The of Titus Antonmvs. — The dignitif 

with which Antoninus hore all civil offices. — I(c.Xu^ 
ceives the nigwUation oJ‘ l*ius from the senate . — 

ITis liherality. — Honours the memory of Hadrian, 
and accepts the honours paid to his own family . — 

Averse, to change in the appointment of govemofs, 
and officers of state. — His benerolent care of the 
provinces. — licstrains his ministers, lut pays 
great deference to the seniife anil peojdc. — His 
lenity towards conspirators. — Engages in none 
hut defensive wars. — Possesses great authority over 
foreign nations. — His humanity. — His easy and 
condescending behaviour. — His simjde mode of 
life. — His scrupulous attention to fnanciahand 
other affairs. — Gives his daughter to Marcus 
Aurelius. — Faustina dies, ami is deified by the 
Semite. — The works undertaken fty Antoninus. 

— Eartliqualies and other calamities. — Antoninus 
protects the Christians. — Jlies and is sincerely 
regretted by the Homans. — His exterior. — Justin, 

A2}pian, Ptolemy. 

The writer who has to explore thejiources of ancient antomnits, 
history will often lament, that his materials are hy i,! las. 
no means proportioned to his subject ^ and that the , ' — ^ 
greatest ravages have been committed h}'^ time upon 
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Antoninus, the memorials of those illustrious persons, with whose 
A.n.ias. notions he would desire to be most accurately 

quainted. To furnish the life of Titus Antoninus, 
one of the most virtuous of the lloman emperors, 
we have scm*cely any other records than the short 
narrative of Julius Capitolinus, the mutilated account 
of Dion, and the meagre abridgements of the two 
Victors and Eutropius. 

The adopted son and successor of Hadrian bore 
the names of Titus Am’elius Fulvius Boionius An- 
toninus, to which was afterwards added the cognomen 
Phis. His father’s family was ancient, "and 
originally seated atNemausus, nowNismes, in Trans- 
alpine Gaul; but the later generations resided at 
Lanuvium in the Latin territory. Both his gTand- 
fathers, Titus Aurelius Fulvius and Airius An- 
toninus, were persons of considerable distinction. 
The former had enjoyed two consulships) and been 
made prse^ect of the cit}’^ : the latter, also, had been 
twice consul, and w'as so impressed with the vanity 
and instability of human grandeur, that he avowed 
his commiseration for Nerva, when he was invested 
with the imperial powder. Aurelius Fulrius and Arria 
Fadilla were the parents of Antoninus, who was born 
on the 19th of September, in the year 86, at a viUa 
near Lanuvimn. It is probable that the father, who 
is described a^ a man of pure and upright conduct, 
died before his son arrived at the age of maturity ; 
for we ^re informed, that Titus had a step-father, 
Julius Lupus, of consular rank, and that he was 
educated under the joint care of his two grand-fathers 
at Lorium in Etruria, about twelve miles from Borne. 
He was sedulous in cultivating the regard of those 
to whom he was allied, and was rewarded by in- 
heriting the property of his step-father, and of many 
other relatives. 
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Antoninus, emulating’ the virtues of liis ancestors, aktovini'k, 
bore all the civil offices with great dignity. After n.’iart. 
displaying his liberality as quaestor » and praetor, — • — ' 
he was ^elevated to the consulship in the fourth 
year of Hadrian; he was also selected bj' that 
emperor as one of the four consular persons, to 
whom the government of Italy might be confided. 

When he was invested with the proconsulate of Asia, 
he acquired so much renown, that he v^^as considered 
to have surpassed even the virtues of his grandfather 
Arrius. Antoninus, who is extolled in one of Plinv's 
epiittles for the admirable integrity with which»h-8k. 
filled the same office. After discharging his pro- 
consulaj- duties, Antoninus was often admitted to the 
councils of IlaSrian ; and whenever he delivered his 
opinion, he always inclined to the side of gentleness 
and clemency. It is obvious, therefore, that Hadrian 
was acquainted with his virtues, long before he re- 
solved to adopt him as his successor. • 

I'he circumstances connected with that adoption, 
by right of which he quiet!}' inherited th§ iinj)erial 
power, have been already related. One of the first 
acts of the senate was to bestow upon him the hpj^el- 
lation of Pirn, and variotis reasons have been as- 
signed for the choice of this honourable epithet. 

Some supposed, that it was given to him for his 
courteous attention to his aged fatheivin-law; others, 
for his vigilance in preventing Hadrian from jnitting 
himself to death; or for liis humanitj^in pre- 
serving the lives of the citizens, whom that ein-”’ 
peror dining his illness had ordered to be hilled*; or 
for the persevering resolution wdth w'hich he clsiRRed 
divine honours for his adopth'e fiither ; or for the 
general benevolence and clemency of his disposition. 

Dion ascribes it to the mercy which hp displayed at * 
the commencement of his sovereignty, when, being 

• nil 
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Antoninus, importuned to Order the execution of some offenders, 
A. d!'i 38. he declared : “ It does not become me to begin 
' — >' — ' my g'overnment with such acts.” These instances, 
one or more of which acquired for him the 
epithet of Pius, will infonn the •English reader 
of the sense in which it was iised, and remind him 
not to confound it with the word of corresponding’ 
sound in his own language. 

The demands upon the liberality of Antoninus 
were readily answered, as he gave largesses from his 
own pnl'se to the soldiers and people, and also paid 
- 4 em the gratuities which Hadrian had promised. 
The presents of gold*, which custom exacted on 
account of his adoption, were entirely remitted to the 
inhabitants of Ital}’^ ; and one half Vas returned to 
the people of the jffovinces. The ])rinciple, l)y A^•hicl^ 
he thought an emperor ought to be guided in pecu- 
niary affidrs, was declared to his wife, who, in reply 
to some conqdaints which she had made, received the 
following reproof: “ Foolish womaii, since Ave at- 
tained the imperisil rank, we ha^ e lost even wliat we 
had before.” . 

Inflexible in his determination to show the highest 
resp^^ct to the memory of Hadrian, he conducted 
his remains in a solemn manner from Haim to Home, 
and exposed them in the gardens of Domitia, before 
they were deposited in his mausoleum. Having 
overcome the undisg-uised reiluctance of the senate, 
and procured for him the honours of deification, he 
'established an order of priests, and dedicated a most 
magnificent shield to his deceased benefactor. He 
refos^d many of the honours offered to himself, 
but allowed hi^ birth-day to be commemorated 
by an exhibition of the games of the circus. 

* He at first declined the title of Father of his 

* 


* Aiirmn poronanuin. 
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country,” but afterA^rds accepted it with grent aktonincs, 
professions of gratitude. He permitted his wife a. d.'iss. 
Faustina to receive the apjiellation of Avgusta, and ’'—v—-' 
cheerfull^y acceded to the votes of the senate wdiich 
decreed, that statues should be erected to his 
deceased relatives, his grand-fathers, his father and 
mother, and his brothers. 

The equity and moderation wdiich distinguished 
Antoninufe as a private indi\'idual, were much more 
conspicuous in his conduct as emperor ; but, un- 
fortungtelv, history has not preserved more than a 
va^iie and general de8crii>tion of his gOA'ernmsnt^ 

He allowed all those, who had been advanced bj' Dion. ux. 
Hadrian, to retain their respective offices. When 
he w^as requiretl to promote others, he selected per- 
sons in whom he had observed the strictest regard 
for justice ; if they performed their public duties 
wdth fidelity, they w'ere rewarded with honburs; and 
if he u'as compelled to remove them for jiiisconduct, 
their diserace was not aggravated! bv unnecessarv 
rigour. He was so averse to change, that he per- 
mitted governors of provinces to remain iji their 
situations for eight or nine years, if he was sittisfied 
with their mode of administration. Nor u'fts he 
more subject to caprice respecting* the g*reat offices 
at Rome, (lavins Maximus, a man of the strictest 
character, enjoyed the dignity of praetorian proefect 
for twenty years. Orphitus was allowed, in con- 
sequence of his own request, to retire fi*onMhe office 
of prmfect of the city; but no one who exercised th^T" 
judicial functions in a virtuous manner, was ‘ever 
superseded by Antoninus. , , , , 

The provinces all floui’ished under Bis paternal 
rule : he was accurately acquainted wdth the state 
of their finances, and governed the people wdth the * 
moat vigilant benevolence. He enjoined his pro- 

• It n !> • 
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antoninvs, curators to collect the tribute^ with moderation and 
A. B. 138. forbearance ; if they exceeded the bounds of justice, 

' ^ he called them to an account for their misconduct, 
and was always disposed to investigate any 
charges which others advanced against them. In- 
stead of tolerating and conniving at the plunder of 
the provincials, he scorned to augment his revenue 
by the fruits of rapacity and oppression. 

His freedmen were restrained with rigotir, so that 
they could not indulge in those disgraceful licences, 
which the Homans had often witnessed in persons 
jjf Jheir condition. As most of the public business 
passed under his own superintendence, his ministers 
had no opportunity to impose upon his credulit}', to 
intimidate their fellow-citizens, and eilrich themselves 
by' the arts of venal corruption. He was willing, 
however, to show the highest deference to the dignity 
of the senate, and the opinions of the people. So 
far was he from persecjiting the senators with jealous 
cnielty, that one -of their order, who had acknow- 
ledged himself guilty of the unnatural crime of par- 
ricide, .was merely left in a desert island to en- 
counter his fate. He did not consider it any in- 
fringement of the imperial authority to give to 
the senate an account of his public actions, and even 
to explain his conduct to the people by the edicts 
which he issue^. It is related by Aurelius Victor, 
that, on one occasion, when the people, blinded by the 
apprehension of a w’ant of provisions, ventured to 
••assault the emperor w'ith stones, he did not attempt 
to punish their senseless violence, but allayed their 
anggr by a calm exposition of the real state of affairs. 
And in all ihstanees of sedition, which disturbed the 
course of his government, he did not endeavour to 
• suppress then) by intemperate acts of cruelty, but 
by exerting a spirit of dignified moderation. 
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He was equally letiieiit in punishing those who Antoninus, 
ajijpired to the imperial power. Atilius Tatianus^ a. »!'i 38. 
who was g’uilty of this oiFence, was proscribed by '-“v— ^ 
the authority of the senate ; but Antoninus would 
not allow an}’^ enquiry to be instituted concerning 
his accomplices, and generously befriended his son 
in all the circumstances of life. Priscianus, another 
conspirator, put himself to death, and all investigation 
was suppressed by the emperor. In a conspiracy 
formed by Celsus, the empress Faustina urged him 
to act with greater severity, and to consult the safety 
of his family before that of others. The senate, aiso^ 
exjiressed their readiness to prosecute all who were 
implicated in p|ots against his life; but he restrained 
their zeal by declaring, that it was not necessary, to 
make rigorous enquiries respecting conspirators, lest 
it should be discovered that he was an object of 
hatred to ‘many individuals. 

While he was reluctant to shed tlie blood of 
Roman citizens, he was not eager fo draw the sword 
against foreign nations. The abridged aecounts of 
the two Victors might lead the reader to imagine, 
that for more than twenty years, during which Anto- 
ninus ruled the empire, universal peace was pre- 
served ; but Capitolinus and Pausanias enumerate 
some wars and rebellions, by which the calm of 
general tranquillity was several tinfles interrupted. 

It is acknowledged, however, that the enmeror was 
not impelled by any vain desire of militafy fame ^ 
that he did not commit wanton aggressions upon 
peaceable nations ; and that he wished to dSfend 
his provinces, rather than enlarge their, bouiidsiries. 
Whenever it was necessary that *his armies should 
take the field, they were entrusted to the command 
of his lieutenants, and he himself iDever .appeared ‘ 
upon the scene of action. Lollius Urbicus gained 
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aktokisus, some victories over the Brig^ntes in Britain, and 
A.nliaa. Antoninus did not disdain to assume the title pf 
' — ^ JBritannicv^ On his coins. A rampart of turf was 
erected still further north than that which .Hadrian 
had drawn across the island. The Moors, having’ 
provoked the attacks of the Romans, were driven to 
the western extremity of Afirica, and compelled to 
sue for peace. The Germans, Dacians, Jews, and 
other nations who ventured to rebel, were unsuc- 
cessful in their projects. Commotions were, also, 
suppressed in Achaia and Egypt ; and the .hostile 
^sfiis of the Alani were watched and frustrated. 

The strict justice of Antoninus was so fully 
acknowledged hy foreign nations, that many i’evered 
hii][i as a protector or parent, rather than suspected 
him as an enemy j they were willing to submit to 
his authority, and, laying down their arms, to refer 
their disputes to the arbitration of so equitable a 
mediator, 'The most*" distant people of the East, 
the Indians, Bactrians, and Hyrcanians, sent 
embassies .to him. Pharasmanes, the Iberian king, 
came to Rome, as he had formerly done in' the time 
of Hadrian j but his deference to that emperor was 
not so great as that which he paid to Antoninus. 
The Parthian monarch was deterred from attacking 
Armenia by the mere letters of Antoninus, who 
refused, howevtr, to grant him the golden throne 
which Trajan had taken at Ctesiphon, and which 
Hadriaifliad promised to restore. Antoninus had, 
*’also, po'vyer to appoint Pacorus to be king over the 
Colchian people, the Lazi* ; and his authority alone 
was* sufficient to effect the removal of a prince, 
named Abgarus,*from the territories of the East. 
He established Rhoemetalces in his kingdom of the 

t '■ 

* LadiSy w^ich is the lading in Capitolinas, is corrected by commontators 
into LazU. > 
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Jlosphorus, after hearing' the controversy which had AHxoNmns, 
arisen between him and his ^ardian. He likewise a. d. laa. 
interposed for the protection of the eity of Olbia, v— ^ 
w'hich was situated on the Bor3'sthenes, and sent 
the inhabitants such succours, as enabled them to be 
victorious over, and obtain hostagfes from, their 
enemies, the Tauroscj'thae. Such are the brief 
intimations, scattered in the works of various 
writers, respecting' the foreign transactions of An- 
toninus. The strict state of discipline which 
Hadripn had established in the Homan armies might 
have contributed in some degree to j)rotect.thp 
empire fi'om the rasli attacks of the surrounding 
nations. We are not informed whether Antoninus 
followed the Tlangerous example of his predecessor 
in disarming the hostility of the barbarians ly gifts 
and pensions ; but it is coi'tain, that he loved and 
cidtivated peace with all the sincerity of 'a philan- 
thropist ; often declaring (like Scipio) tlyit he would 
rather pr-eserve one citizen than’sla}’ a thousand 
enemies. 

In all the stations of life, humanity was one of 
the chief virtues that ennobled the character of 
Antoninus. Befoi'e he was elevated to the imperial 
power, he was accustomed to lend his money at 
ver^' low interest, not for the purpose of enriching 
himself, but of ^ assisting as man^* individuals as 
possible. In the exercise of absolute authority, he 
was never guilty of oppression nor severilj^ towards 
any of his subjects, but was the most indulgent (Tn - 
rulers. When there was a scarcity of Vine, oil, 
and com, he purchased the articles with hHQwn 
money, and made a gratuitous distribultion of them 
among the people. Cities were aided by his bounty 
in the construction of new works, avd the restora-* 
tion of old ones : succour, also, was afforded to in- 
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Antoninus, dividuals, to magfistrates and senators, who \\'ere 
a. u.’isb. embarrassed by the expense attendant upon their 
' — ^ public dutiesi He was munificent to his preefects 
and gcovernors ; and if he was constrained to con- 
demn any of them for extortion, he sulFered then* 
children to enjoy their property, on condition that 
they indemnified the inhabitants of the provinces 
for the injuries received from their parents. He 
did not affect the appearance of stoical insensibility, 
nor extol it in others ; for when his son Mai*cus was 
reproved by some of the courtiers for displaying 
much grief at the death of his tutor, Antoninus did 
not concm* in the censure, but said to them: ‘‘Suffer 
him to act like a man ; lor neither jAilosophy, nor 
imperial power, destroys the affections of the soul.” 

In his general intercourse with the citizens, no 
prince ever exhibited a more easy and condescend- 
ing behafiour. It is related by Philostratus (in his 
Lives of the Sophists) that, when Antoninus was 
proconsul of Asia/ he took the liberty of making use 
of the^ho\jse of Polemon, the sophist, diming his 
absence, from Smyrna; but when the master re- 
turned, and loudly expressed his dissatisfaction at 
the unwelcome intrusion, the proconsul resolved 
to leave his apartments, although it was midnight, 
and seek a more hospitable abode. When Antoninus 
became emperor, he received a viirit from Polemon, 
at Home, with his usual courtesy ; but, in ordering 
an aparttfieiit to be provided for him, he archly 
•Observed: “No one shall dispossess you of it.” One 
of tho actors appealed to him for redress against the 
san^e^ sophist, because be had driven him from the 
theatre at mid-day% “ He once drove me out ” 
(exclaimed the emperor) “ at midnight, and yet I did 
•not complain.”* 

Apollonius, a stoic philosopher of Chalcis, was 
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selected to g;ive iiistruotious to Marcus, and, haviiigf amtomihi-b, 
come to Rome for that purpose, was desired to wait d!’i 38. 
upon the emperor, and receive his pupil from his '-“v— ' 
hands. jBut the philosopher asserted, that it was 
the duty of the scholar to attend the master, not of 
the master to attend the scholai* ; and Antoninus 
yielded to his punctilious pride, observing-, with a 
laugh, that it was easier for Apollonius to travel 
from Chafris to Rome, than to walk from his house 
to the palace. 

When Antoninus solicited any honours for himself 
or family, he submitted to the same forms, as if Jie. 
had been a private individual. He never performed 
any sacrifice b^ deputy, unless illness compelled him 
to resign the duty. He lived in habits of easy 
familiarity with his friends, and always consulted 
them upon the management of public affairs. He 
condescended to w'alk and converse with 'them, to 
partake of the pleasures of the season of .vintage, to 
invite them to his banquets, and* to be a guest at 
their tables. When he visited the house of Omulus, 
and happened to ask him where he procured some 
porphyry columns, which he admired for * their 
beauty, his host evaded the question by remidding 
him, that in another person’s house he ought to be 
both deaf and dumb. The emperor bore this ungra- 
cious reproof with the same unrufi^d temper that 
he listened to many other repartees of Omulus. 

The mode of life observed by AntoHiBus was 
simple and unostentatious. He was often seen b^ ■“ 
his friends wearing the most ordinary dressy and 
busy in domestic occupations. , , , 

His table was served in such a style, Ss to exhibit 
opulence without profusion, and frugality without 
nieanness. He sold the imperial ornaments and * 
property which appeared to him superfluous ; and 
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amtoninus, whenever he quitted the capital^ he resided upon his 
A. d!’i3h. own private estates. Unlike his predecessor, who was 
' — * — ' constantly traversing dilferent parts of the empire, 
Antoninus did not extend his journeys beyond 
the environs of Rome, and the coasts of Campania. 
He considered, that the presence of an emperor, 
however averse to expense, was burdensome to the 
inhabitants of the provinces j and Rome appeai’ed 
to him the most convenient place to refeeive quick 
intelligence from all parts of his dominions. He 
did not scorn to take pleasure in the histriopic art; 
jxnd lishing and hunting formed a considerable ]por- 
tion of his amusements. 

Antoninus was rich before he was raised to the 
sovereignty ; and althoug’h he was 'moderate in his 
personal expenses, yet his wealth was impaired by 
his bounty to the soldiers, and his liberality to his 
friends. ' The public treasury, however, was left by 
him in a , state of affluence. In providing amuse- 
ments for the Roman people, he exhibited* elephants, 
crocodiles^, hippopotamuses, and the most extraor- 
dinary. animals that nature produces; 4ind, like 
Hadrian, he collected as many as a hundred lions 
to b6 slaughtered in one contest. He employed his 
funds more judiciously in granting salaries to pro- 
fessors of rhetoric and philosophy in all the pro- 
vinces ; but, t^Hhough he patronized learning, and 
his own attainments were considerable, it was gene- 
rally belkved that the orations which he dehvered 
—were not composed by himself. His love of justice 
made him hostile to sinecures, and prompted him to 
dec\ar,e, that he considered nothing more base and 
cruel, than 'that the wealth of the state s)iould be 
consumed by those who performed no service for it. 
- He withdrew,, therefore, the pensions of many, who 
were enjoying them in idleness ; and the lyric poet. 
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Mesoinedes, was one who experienced the rigour of AiiTONiNts, 
hi§ economy. An exact attention to’ the most a.d!'id 8. 
minute affairs is almost the only fault that the ' — » — ' 
enemies gf Antoninus could discover in his mode of 
government. This’ scrupulous care might have been 
apparent in the management of his finances^ and have 
induced the satirical to describe him as a person who 
Avould divide even a seed of cummin*. That he was 
degraded ^y avarice or parsimony is a charge which 
is most plainly confuted by the whole tenour of his 
life ; hut his strict regard for justice and propriety, 
andT his admiration of useful, rather than splendid, 
virtues, might have betrayed him into that pardon- 
able e^fcess, which folly loves to exaggerate, and 
malice to misrepresent. 

Antoninus had been the father of two sons, ahd 
two daughters, by his wife Annia Galeria Faustina. 

Neither of his sons reached a matul*e age. 

His elder daughter, who was married, to Lamia 
Syllanus, -died as her father was? proceeding into 
Asia to take possession of his proconsuLsJiip.^ His 
only simviving child was Annia Faustina ^ and 
if the intentions of Hadrian had been curried 
into effect, she would have been bestowed hpon 
Lucius, the son of jEhus Verus, whom that 
prince had adopted. But when Antoninus was 
at liberty to be guided by his awn judgment,, 
he reflected, that Lucius was too young for the 
projected union with his daughter, and^^at the 
superior age (if not the superior character) of hfe 
nephew, Marcus Aurelius, would render Him a far 
more eligible partner of her fortunes. Ht^acqps, 
therefore, became the son-in-law* of the emperor, 
and in consequence of that affinity was honoured 
with the title of Ceesar, and suddenV raised from • 

* Kvfiivotrpitrrrif ficwXouv.— Dion. 
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Antoninus, the quaestorship to the consulships at the request of 
x» o* i4]» the senate# , 

' — ■' — ' The empress Faustina died in the third year of 

her husband’s sovereignty. The unbecoming free- 
dom of her mode of life occasioned many unfavour- 
able rumours, which Antoninus heard with grief, 
and laboured in vain to suppress. But whatever 
were her frailties on earth, the Bomans did not 
consider her unworthy of a place in heaven. She 
was deified by the senate, temples were erected to 
her, priestesses were appointed, and statues were 
cast of both silver and gold. A medallion has been 
preserved, in which she is represented as ascending 
to heaven on the back of a Pegasus*. A body of 
girls, whom Antoninus maintained, received the title 
oi'Faustinian, in honour of his empress. The senate 
also decreed, that the months of September and 
October ' should be designated by the names of 
Antoninus, and Faustina; but, the emperor would 
not allow the altofation to be made. 

Although Antoninus did not indulge a vain and 
ostentatious taste for building, yet he did wot with- 
hold llis aid from necessary and useful works. He 
fulfilled the duty, which gratitude as well as expedi- 
ence required, of finishing the sepulchre of Hadrian. 
The Graecostasis was restored by him after a con- 
flagration, andimany other buildings at Borne were 
repaired. The ports of Caieta, Terradna, and 
Puteoli,«^bre strengthened or improved; and in the 
* “East and other parts of the empire, there were 

various edifices which stood as honourable monu- 
Punsiiii. viii. meuits, of his bounty. . The town of Pallantium, in 
Arcadia, was favoured with extraordinary honours : 
, it was raised to the dignity of a city, and excused 
‘ from tribute, rs Antoninus seemed to believe the 

^ * See Spauheim’s copious notes to his translation of Julian's C<Biari. 
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tradition^ which has b^n embellished by the poetry Antoninus, 
of Virgfil*, that a body of Arcadians^ conducted by a. d. ui. 
Evander, had formerly fixed their residence on the ' — < — ' 
Palatine Hill. 

A fearful earthquake overturned many of the nson. ixn. 
cities of Asia ; but they were all restored by the 
generous assistance of Antoninus. The temple of 
Cyzicus, which was reckoned the largest and most 
beautiful fti the world, was prostrated by the general 
concussion : its pillars are said to have been fifty 
cubits in height, and each w'as formed of one block 
of fnarblef. Among other calamities, the cities^ ol‘ 
Narbonne and Antioch, and the forum of Carthage, 
were injured by extensive conflagrations. At Borne 
three hundred Snd forty habitations of different kinds 
were destroyed by fire : the inhabitants of the 
capital were also alarmed by a famine, and by an 
evil of npt very rare occun*ence — an inundation 
of the Tiber. The appearfyice of a pomet and 
a •pestilence in Arabia are recorded by Capitolinus, 
in addition to such prodigies, as cannot be enume- 
rated witliout compelling the reader to smile at 
the credubty of the historian'j:. « 

In his conduct towards the Christians, Antoilinus 
imitated the justice of his predecessor, and appeared 
as the avowed protector of the professors of the new 
religion. ‘^The law of Hadrian, agcording to its 
natural sense, seemed "to cover the Christians fi*om 
the fury of their enemies, since it rendteed them 
punishable on no other account than the commissioif - 
of crimes, and since the magistrates refused to 
interpret their religion as ^he crime mentionejl^iu 

% 

* xEn. viii. 51. 

+ *'Eico(Troc vkrpaQ — Dion. 

f He gravely relates, that in Mcesia barley grew on the tops of trees ; and • 
that in Arabia a large serpent ate its own tail, and half its bod^fc. TI is whole 
life of Antoninus is little better than a heap of unconnected sentences. 
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aktonincb, the imperial edict. Their enemies, therefore, in- 
a.d! ’ui. vented a new method of attacking’ them under the 
' > — ' reign of Antoninus Pius, even by accusing’ them of 
impiety and atheism. This calumny was refuted in 
an Apolog’y for the Christians, presented to the 
emperor by Justin Martyr, in consequence of which, 
this equitable prince ordered, that all proceedings 
against them should be regulated by the law of 
Hadrian. This, however, was not sufficient to sup- 
press the rage of bloodthirsty persecution ; for some 
time after this, on occasion of some earthquakes 
.which happened in Asia, the people renewed their 
Adolence against the Christians, whom they con- 
sidered as the authors of those calamities, and 
Antoninus, treated Consequently in the most cruel and injjirious 
A. n. isa. mhnner. The emperor, informed of these unjust 
and barbarous proceedings, addressed an edict to 
the whole province of Asia, in which he denounced 
capital punishment against such as should, for the 
future, accuse the Christians, without being able*to 
prove them guilty of any crime.*” 

Antoninus, The. mild and beneficent reign of Antoninus was 
A.^'^un. terminated after a duration of nearly twenty-three 
' — ^ year's. Some Alpine cheese, on w’hich he had 
supped with a keen appetite, was a greater burden 
than his stomach could sustain ; and, although he 
rejected the ^pod at night, he was attacked with 
fever on the following day. When he felt that his 
strengtkiVns sinking under the malady, he sum- 
“ftioned his friends 4nd, praefects, and, in their 
presence, solemnly committed the state and his 
daughter, to the prot.ection of Marcus Aurelius ; 
he also ordered, that the golden image of Fortune, 
which was one of the symbols of imperial power, 
should be repioved from his own chamber, and 

f 

* Mosheim, Eccleft, Hut. cent. 2, part 1 . 
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placed in that of his .intended successor. In the antomikus, 
delirium, which was occasionally produced by the a. d. ifii. 
violence of the fever, he spoke of nothing' but the ' ' ' 

affairs of the state, and certain kings who had 
provoked his anger. His last moments, however, 
were exceedingly calm : being required to gfive the 
watchword to the tribune upon guard, he selected 
the word Equanimity, and, turning himself, expired, ni""- 
as if he had been sinking into a gentle slumber. 

He died at Lorium ; and, although he had exceeded 
his seventieth year*, he was as much regretted by 
the* Homans, as if they had lost a young ajul, 
vigorous prince. He left his private patrimonj'^ to 
his daughter ; but rewarded the attachment of all 
friends by suifhble legacies. The honours, which 
he had almost constrained the senate to pay to the 
memory of Hadrian, were cheerfully bestowed upon 
himself j*lj® deified by the emulous zeal of the 
senate ; and if v'^orship could, without ijnpiety, be 
offered to any mortal, no emperor had established a 

better title to it than Antoninus. Adorned with 

• • 

genius, eloquence, and learning — accurately ac- 
quainted with all the arts of government^ and 
diligent in practising them for the safety and Wel- 
fare of his subjects — dignified by piety, justice, 
clemency, and liberality, which he exercised with a 
sincerity devoid of all ostentation — h^was compared 
by the admiring Romans to Numa Pompilius; but 
in the estimation of modern judges, the risier of an 
extensive and civilized empire will probably bff : 
placed in a more eminent rank, than coufd b9 as- 
sumed by the king of an infant and barbarous ptpte. 

The exterior of Antoninus in aveiy 1-espect cor- 
responded with the dignity of his station; his 

* There is a considerablp discrepancy respecting the exact age of Antoninus, 
and the exact duration of his reign. 
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ahtokikub, countenance was noble, yet gerene ; his stature tall 
A.D**i6i. yet graceful. When the debility of age constrained 
' — » — ’ him to stoop, he supported his body by a kind of 
stays, composed of laths of the linden tree. He 
did not betray any extraordinary solicitude con- 
cerning his health, but upheld his constitution in 
such a way, as seldom to have recourse to medicine. 
His abstemiousness was so great, that he suffered 
no inconvenience from sedentary duties,' but could 
sit in council for an unusual length of time. After 
suffering from violent attacks of head-qch, he 
.wo.uld not spare his energies, but quickly returned 
to the dispatch of business. As he grew old, he 
found some support was necessary in the morning, 
before he received his visitors j but 'all that he took 
whs a morsel of dry bread. In his dress, no one 
could censure him either for vain ostentation, or 
unbecoihing negligence. , ‘ 

Of the .writers who are referred to the age of 
Antoninus, the two historians, Justin and Appian, 
are well known. The former of them is supposed 
to haye borne the names of M. Juniauus Justinus ; 
and it is believed, upon probable conjecture, rather 
than undoubted authority, that he flourished in the 
time of Antoninus. He is not an original writer, 
but merely epitomized the forty-four books of 
universal histpry, which Trogus Pompeius com- 
posed in the age of Augustus. The abridgement is 
elegant-And interesting, but it is too concise to 
“"Satisfy the curiosity df the learned, and the perusal 
of it cannot fail to awaken a regret, that the more 
vqlyipinous work of Tfogus has been lost. 

Appian, h native of Alexandria, wrote the Eoman 
history in Greek, arranging his materials under the 
heads of the,, different nations that had been sub- 
jected to the power of Rome. His work, a hich 


VOR8. Hist. 
Lat. i. 3i2. 
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consisted of twenty*four books, has been greutlj’^ ANTONiuns, 
impaired by the ravages of time. a.d. ioi. 

Claudius Ptolemy, the celebrated geographer and ' — ^ 
matheinatician, is supposed by some to have been 
boiTi at Alexandria; but Vossius maintains, that yoss. ni»t. 
although his astronomical observations were made in 
that city, Pelusium was his native place. Though 
Ptolemy was not acquainted with the true system of 
the world,' yet he is to be classed with those eminent 
men, who have enlarged the boundaries of science. 
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LUCIUS VERUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

% 

The ancient lineage of M. Antoniims. — The varwvx 
names which he bore. — Ilis education, and love of 
philosojdvy, — His gratitude to his instructors . — 

His ccMiduct before he became emperor. — JSIahes 
L. Vervs his coUeague.-^The vnardmity of the 
two emperors. — Heavy calamities befall the 
Roman empire. — Lucius sent into the Hast . — 

His I'ltxurious and indolent conduct. — Thosnccess 
of the Romans in Armenia. — Lucilla nharried 
to L. Verus. — Defeats of the Parthians. — The 
emperors triumph together, and receive other 
honours. — A pestilence ravages the empire. — The 
Marcomanni and other barbarous nations coni- 
mence a formidable war. — Marcus, proceeding to , 
Aquileia with his colleague, compels them to sus- 
pend their hostilities. — t/ueius dies suddenly at > 
Altinum. — Deified. — Remarks upon his * cha- 
racter and person. 

*3 

Marcus, the adopted son and the son-in-law of 
Antoninus, could boast of a very ancient and illus- a. d! ioi. 
trious lineage ; for, if the Roman historians are to ' — ^ 

•its 
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masccb, be credited^ he was descended on his father’s side 
a.dI ici. from Numa Pompilius^ and on his mother’s fi’om 
capiP^M SaJentine king who founded Lupiee. His grand- 
Anton. 1. ’ ' father, Annius Verus, was raised to the patrician 
Eutrop’^iu. 9 . rank by Vespasian, and bore the oflSces of consul 
and proefect of the city. His father (also named 
Annius Verus) died at the time he was invested 
with the proetorship, leaving Marcus, and a daughter 
named Annia Coriiificia, as the fruits of 'his mar- 
riage with Domitia Calvilla. 

Marcus for some time bore the name of Cptilius 
Severus, who was his great grand-father on the 
mother’s side, and had been twice consul, and 
praefect of Rome. After the death of his father he 
was adopted and educated by his patenial grand- 
father, Annius Verus, and, therefore, assumed his 
name. Hadrian, to w'hom he was related, and who 
thought 'him worthy of the highest marj:s of pro- 
tection and, favour, jocosely called him Yerismms, 
on account of the frankness and sincerity of his 
nature; l^ut it appears, that he was sometimes 
seriously addressed under this appellation. His 
adoption into the family of Antoninus, and through 
him ‘into that of Hadrian, gave him a right to as- 
sume the names of A21iu8, Aurelius, and Antoninus. 
!i^he two names, by which he is usually distin- 
guished in modern times, are Marcus Antoninus, 
to which is generally added the surname of Pliilo- 
sophus, oi account of the dignity with which he 
‘ Supported that character, and the zeal with which 
he devoted himself to the study of ethical truth. 

jftj'a/’cus was bom at, Rome, on the Cmlian hill, on 
the 26th of April, a. d. 121, and had, therefore, 
nearly completed his fortieth year, when he suc- 
• ceeded to the imperial power. As he was deprived 
of his fat'her at an early age, his education com- 
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menced with unfavourable auspices, under the maeous, 
ipanag'ement of his grand-father’s conculbine j but he a. d. loi, 
thanks the g’ods, in his Meditations* ^ that he was not — ' 

long* subjected to her authority. Having ingratiated 
himself with Hadrian, he enjoyed the fostering care 
of that prince, who, notwithstanding his personal 
faults, was an acute judge of the studies and accom- 
plishments necessary to form the youthful character. 

All the learning, that could be imparted by others, 
was freely accessible to Marcus. The most eminent 
gi'ammarians and rhetoricians instructed him in the . 
language and literature of Greece, as well as of Rome : 
law and geometry occupied a portion of his time ; 
nor were mugic and painting deemed unworthy of 
his attention. But no study was so congenial to 
his taste as that of philosophy ; and amidst the 
various sects by whom it‘was professed, the Stoics 
were those, whose sublime tenets he considered to , 
be grounded in truth. As Soon as he» entered his 
twelfth year, he assumed the Gfreek cloak’)', which 
was the distinguishing dress of persons who aspired 
to the liame of philosophers j he inured himself to 
hardship by lying on the ground, and was witli diffi- 
culty persuaded by his mother to use a couch covered 
with skins. His rigorous mode of life, and severe 
application to study, weakened his constitution, and 
defeated one of the ends of a perfect education, by 
which the powers of the body as well as tiiose of the 
mind ought to be exercise^ a^d improved. The 
gravity which was natural to him from, his child- 
hood was increased by his philosophical zesd, but 
did not destroy that courtesy, which was due to his 
friends and fellow-citizens. H^ was always calm 
and dignified; and the. composure of his mind was 
expressed by the serenity of, his couatenapce, which' 

* Lib. 1. t Palliuiu. 
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maucus, was never affected by the emotions of either grief 
.A-D. im. or joy. 

His gratitude to his instructors was fully pro- 
portioned to the value of the lessons which they had 
imparted to him. In the first book of his Meditur 
tiom he recounts, with the warmest acknowledg- 
ments, the names of those persons, whose precepts hud 
been most effectual in confirming his principles, and 
directing his conduct. We read with pleasure that 
his mother laboured to inspire him with religious 
. and virtuous sentiments, and taught him to be con- 
tenfr with a plain and frugal mode of life ; and he 
thanks the gods for prolonging her days, after she 
had been threatened wth an early death. 'One of 
the most eminent of his instructors was Conielius 
Fronto, a Lfitiii orator, who initiated him not only 
into the rules of rhetoric, but into the knowledge of 
(^apit. vit.ju. mankind ; and Marcus requited the swvice by 
Anton. i>, 3. Qjjjjjjjjg. him consul, uod requesting the sena.te to 
erect a statue to his honour. The philosojihers, who 
were most • admired by him, were Apollonius, Max- 
imus, and Rusticus. The last of these w'as admitted 
into ms closest confidence, and was his counsellor in 
all affairs both public and private; he was treated 
with such distinction, that he alwa3’s received the 
emjieror’s salute of a kiss before the prmtorian prae- 
fects ; he was twice invested with the consulship, 
and after <Jeath was honoured with statues, which 
the senate decreed a^ the solicitation of Marcus. 

■ Although Rusticus often offended his pupil, he never 
experienced from him any symptoms of unbecoming 
resfcfttMent ; . and there- cannot be a nobler proof of 
the judgment and ‘candour of Marcus, than that he 
loved and honoured the men, who were sincere 
enough tq dispflte his opinions, and oppose his wishes, 
t He cherished such respect for his preceptors in 
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general, that he keph their images, made of gold, in mabcds, 
^he chapel of his household gods*, and offered a. b.'igi 
sacrifices and flowers at their tombs. . ^ 

WhQU Marcus was but eight years old, he was capit. vit. m. 
admitted into the college of the Salii, or priests ■of “ 

Mars, among whom he was invested with the highest 
offices, nor did he disdain to perfect himself in all 
their rites and ceremonies. At the age of fifteen, when 
he assumed the toga virilis, the daughter of ^Elius 
Verus was betrothed to him, in compliance with the 
wishes of Hadrian ; but the marriage was never 
consummated. When the time arrived for makkig- a 
division of his father’s property, he generously re- 
signed the whole to his sister, declaring, that he was 
satisfied with his gi'and-father’s estate, and that he 
would alloAV his mother (if she pleased) to leave all her 
property to his sister, that her wealth might not be 
inferior to her husband’s. It is probable that Marcus 
would have been pdopted by Hadrian,a8 his imme- 
diate successor, if he had not been considered too 
young for so important a destiny. Eve,ji when his 
adoption by Antoninus removed the prospect of em- 
pire to a considerable distance, his phdosophteaJ and 
sensitive mind was impressed with alarm rather than 
joy 'y and to his domestics, who inquired the cause 
of his despondence, he gravely expatiated upon the 
evils which attend the possessio* of sovereignty. 

When he was elevated to the rank of the imperial 
family, he continued to p^ the sam^ respect as 
before to all his relatives, and practised the s^e ^ 
regularity and economy in the management* of his 
afiairs. Although the daughter of Verus had Jbeen 
betrothed to him, Antoninus did ngt* scruple to as- 
certain, through the inten'ention of his empress, 
whether it would be agreeable to him to marry theif 

• III lavHi’io. 
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Marcus, (laughter Faustina j and Marcus, after taking time 
A. d! ici. to deliberate, acceded to the proposal. The title 
of Caesar, twa consulships, the tribunician power, 
and other honours were gradually bestowed upon 
hhn ) but the various duties which he had to fulfil 
in the state, did not overcome his philosophical pre- 
dilections, nor detach him from the pursuit of his 
favourite studies. He possessed such influence, that 
Antoninus seldom promoted any one without his 
approbation. He could not, however, escape the 
assaults of envy and detraction; and one day yale- 
rijis/)mulus, observing the mother of Marcus pros- 
trated before the statue of Apollo, had the auda- 
city to whisper in the ear of the emperor : She 
is praying that 3’^ou may die, and her son rule in 
yo\it stead.” But the confidence of Antoninus could 
not be shaken bj' the base insinuations of calumny, 
when he Ifad continual proofs of the strict integrity 
and modest , obedience of his son-in-law. During 
three-and-tweuty 3 ears Marcus was absent from 
him but two nights, and in that long period of time 
liis blanxel(?ss conduct established increasing claims 
to the- Reflection of the emperor. 

Up6n the death of Antoninus the senate conferred 
the imperial power upon Marcus alone, but he im- 
mediately took for his colleague Lucius, the son of 
Aiflius Verus. rank of his father (who had been 
adopted by Hadrian, and declared the Caosar) might 
ha\'e reasonably encouraged the aspiring hopes of 
Lucius. Antoninus, also, had been required to adopt 
Luciu^ as well as Marcus, and if he had scrupulously 
complied with the wishes of Hadrian, he would have 
bestowed his ' daughter upon the former of those 
princes. But, in the distribution of his favours, 
Antoninus forbe^re to place Lucius on an equal rank 
u’ith his nephew ; and tile diflereut characters of the 
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two youths seemed to justify the preference w'faich 
he^ showed. While Marcus possessed ‘ a natural 
sedateness and a philosophical resolution^ which 
defied aH the solicitations of pleasure, Lucius was of 
a gay and mirthful disposition, fond of the games of 
the circus, the gladiatorial exhibitions, and all other 
kinds of amusement, and ever ready to yield to the 
seductions of luxury and ease. It was prudent, 
therefore, that one should be subjected to restraint 
more closely than the other. But although the dig- 
nities bestowed upon Lucius were inferior to those 
of his adopted brother, he ivas invested with the ct>n-. 
sulship, and honoured wdth the title of Son of 
Av^vMm. When Marcus became emperor, he re- Capit. vit. 
moved all distinction between himself and Lucius ; Diin. txxi. 
he admitted him to an equal participation of powfer, 
allowed him to assume all the imperial titles, and 
ordered him to be called Verus, instead bf Corn- 
modus — the name by which h&had been lytherto dis- 
tinguished* It is impossible to ascertain the motive 
which induced Marcus to make so generqus a divi- 
sion of his authority — whether justice convinced him, 
that Lucius was entitled to tlie same privileges as 
himself — or policy suggested, that it was wise to 
remove all cause of contention, and to make a peace- 
able surrender of that which might become an object 
of armed dispute — or (as Dion affiyns) the bodily 
infirmity of Mai’cus, and his love of study, urged 
him to place part of the burden of g’^ernmenb 
upon a younger and more vigorous colleague. Ab 
the Boman empire had been formerly governed by 
two consuls, invested with eqpal dignity and gojvpr, 
so now, for the first time, it was subjectf to two em- 
perors, each bearing the name of Augustus. ^ - 

Lucius Verus had just completed the thirtieth onpit. vit. m. 
year of his ag’e, and if he had been of an ambitious Vit. Vcri, 4. 


Marcus, 

1 . 

A. D. 161. 
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Marcus, disposition, the empire might soon have been agi- 
a.d!'i(!i. tated with intestine discord; but bis respect %nd 
'—v — gTatitude to. Marcus, or his love of indolence and 

pleasure, repressed all desire of political rivalry, 
and induced him to act with as much modesty and 
submission, as if he had been the lieutenant, rather 
than the colleague of an emperor. In addressing the 
soldiers, Marcus spoke in the name of both. Each, 
however, pronounced a public oration in praise of 
Antoninus, whose body they conducted with much 
pomp to the sepulchre of Hadrian; they also 
.established a company of priests, called Aurelian, in 
honour of their deified father. To strengthen the 
bonds of their union, the daughter of Marcus was 
betrothed to Lucius; and on that occasion they 
augmented the number of children, whom, the im- 
perial bounty supported by a distribution of corn. 
Trajan had commenced this system of benevolence to 
the young, and it was contimjed and enlarged by 
his successors. ‘Great as had been the clemency 
and mildness of Antoninus, no one could regret that 
the same virtues were not conspicuous in the govern- 
ment* of Marcus. But his imperial duties did not 
so entirely absorb his time, as to constrain him to 
abandon the pursuit of philosophy. After he was 
elevated to supreme power, he did not disdain to 
attend the leqtm’es of philosophers, and other in- 
structors; and the sentiment of Plato was constantly 
j’epeated him, “ That states would flourish, if 
philosophers ruled, or rulers were philosophers.” 
Marcus, It WM soon to be proved by the rigid test of 
A. d.% 2. ej^ppi^ence, how far the sway of a philosophical 
cairit^vit M P™®® could pecure the happiness, or alleviate the 
■yiLvtoii. 8, &c. calamities, of his subjects. According to the opinion 
’ of Victor, thorwhole lioman empu'e would have been 
prostrated in ruin, if it had not been supported by 
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the virtues and genius' of the emperor. The amity^ Marcus, 
which had been long maintained with foreign na- a. d. ma. 
tions, began to be disturbed, and fierce wars were ' 

kindled l^oth in the East and the West : earthquakes, 
also, inundations, plagues, and almost every kind of 
evil incident to human nature, desolated the earth 
in the time of Marcus, and demanded the mitigating 
care of a most skilful and compassionate ruler. 

Among the first calamities that distressed the 
Homans, was a violent inundation of the Tiber, 
which,, besides being injurious to the buildings of 
the’ city, destroyed a gi‘eat number of cattle, and 
produced a very grievous famine. 

Hostilities \^'ere commenced by the Britons, and 
Calpurnius Agricola was sent to reduce the islanders 
to submission. The Catti had carried their artns 
into llhaetia, and into the Homan provinces of Ger- 
many ; an,d AutidiUs Victorinus was sent 'to resist 
their incursions. The Parthians, who h^d observed 
peace since the defeats they had sulfered from Trajan, 
began to manifest a hostile spirit in the la§t years of 
Antoninus Pius. This spirit soon despised .all re- 
straint ; for Marcus was scarcely invested with^the Dion. ixxi. 
imperial power, when he received the afflicting tntel- 
ligence,that Severianus, who had marched with a Ho- 
man army into Armenia, had been sun'ounded by the 
Pai'thians at Elegeia, and that all# the troops and 
officers had perished by the aiTows of the barbarians. 

Elated by this slaughter of their enemites^ the Parr 
thians inarched into Syria, putting to flight Atidids 
Comelianus, the governor of the province,, and 
spreading consternation onv^ng the inhabitan|8 of 
the cities. Marcus resolved, with th6 consent of 
the senate, that Lucius should proceed into the 
East in order to resist the invaders, uihile he himself * 
remained at Home to superifitend the affairs of the 
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mahcub, empire. It is probable, that he expected the cares 
A. D. 102. and fatigues of war would invigorate the charac^;er 
' — • — ' of his colleague, inspire him with energy and forti- 
tude, and detach him from the voluptuous in- 
‘ dulgences to which he was addicted ; but the result 
proved, that such hopes were fallacious. 

Anton Lucius departed from Rome, he was ac- 

vori’ 6 , 7 . companied by Marcus as far as Capua. His mode 
of life soon demonstrated, that he had not the reso- 
lution to forego the pleasures of luxury for the duties 
of a martial expedition j for he had not proceeded 
fuiither than Canusium, when he was attacked with 
illness, arising from the gross excess with which he 
had indulged his appetite in the entertainments 
given to him in different villas. Marcus, being 
informed of his sickness, hastened from Rome to 
Canusium, in order to visit him, and even offered 
vows in ‘the senate for the recovery of his health. 
When Lucius was convalescent, he resumed his pro- 
gress with the sdine devotion to pleasure as before: 
songs an(J strains of music soothed him, as he sailed 
between Corinth and Athens ; and he lingered in 
the niaritime cities of Asia., in order to enjoy the 
gratifications they could afford. When he arrived 
in Syria, he resided principally at Antioch and its 
voluptuous suburb of Daphne, removing to Lao- 
dicea in the w/nter season. 

The war in the East was prolonged to a period of 
four yearl, hnd during that time the slothful Lucius 
did not approach the Euphrates more than twice ; 
and even then he was impelled by the zeal of his com- 
pPAio/is, more than by..his own inclination. Under 
pretence of ‘souring provisions for his army, he re- 
mained at a distance from the scenes of danger •, 
' and his inactu'e and luxurious habits exposed him 
to such contempt, tha^ the inhabitants of Antioch 
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openly ridiculed him in the theatre. Little success 
could have been g-ained by the Romans, if they had 
been compelled to rely upon the energy of Lucius 
alone ; but all things necessary for the war were pro- 
vided by the vigilance of Marcus, and the operations 
of the field were conducted by able commanders, 
among whom Statius Priscus, Avidius Cassius, and 
Martins Verus, were the most renowned. The ac- 
counts of* their exploits are very concise. The city 
of Artaxata was taken by Statius Priscus, and the 
Armeijians were compelled to submit to the Roman 
arnlis ; and in consequence of this success the title 
of Arm^iacvst was conferred upon both the em- 
perors.* The modesty of Marcus induced him at 
first to decline the honour ; but he afterwards ac- 
cepted it ; and doubtless, by his vigom*, he had c6n- 
tributed to the success of the campaign, more than 
his colleague. 

Before the Parthian war \sas concluded, Marcus 
fulfilled the promise which he had made, to unite his 
dauffliter in marriao'e to Lucius. He declared to 
the senate, that he would accompany her into .Syria; 
but he left her, when he arrived at Brundusiumj and 
returned immediately to Rome, on account of'home 
rumom*s disseminated by malevolent persons, who 
alleged, that he was going into 4he East, in order 
that he might claim the glory of linjshing the war. 
The bride, Lucilla, proceeded to Asia, under the 
care of his sister ; and he vTote to the ^^ro-consul, 
enjoining him, that no one ^ould go out to meet 
her on her journey. Lucius went to receive Ijer at 
Ephesus, not so much fron\ motives of respectj as 
fear ; for he was apprehensive, that if her father 
came with her and escorted her into ^yria, he might 
discover the flagitious mode of life i];^ which he had 
been indulging. 
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marctts, In the sequel of the war, ♦the Homans revenged 
A. D. i‘(«. the aggressions of the Parthians, and pursued their 
' — « — ' victories into distant parts of the East. Cassius, 
Dion. ixxi. vigorously sustaining the attacks of Volo- 

yit.v»ii, 7,8. g-eses, was able to act on the offensive; and the 
Parthian monarchy abandoned by his allies, was 
compelled to flee before him. The Romans marched 
triumphantly into Babylonia, Assjuda, and Media ; 
but in some places, they sullied their victories by 
acts of desolation and carnage. When they cap- 
tured Ctesiphon, they destroyed the palace of, Volo- 
gescs, which was in that city. Seleucia had opehed 
its gates, and received them as friends, yet this act 
of submission did not avert the fury of the con- 
querors. It was destroyed by fire and sword, and 
(according to the epitome of Eutropius) forty 
thousand persons were made captives. Some Roman 
writers attempted to excuse this atrocious instance 
of indiscrii^inate revenge, by alleging, that the inha,- 
bitants of Seleucia were guilty of treachery ; but 
others did not scruple to impute it to the cruel and 
perfidipus spirit of Cassius himself. This, general, 
after Jiis sanguinary achievements, returned to Syria 
witii*-his army greatly diminished by famine and 
disease. The Parthians, humbled by their defeats, 
were probably not- reluctant to accede to conditions 
of peace ; and ^ is supposed, that they were obliged 
to purchase it by the cession of Mesopotamia. The 
exploits dt idle Romans procured, for each of their 
, einperors, the titles oi'Parthiem and Medicm. 
marchb, After 'the termination of the war, Lucius returned 
A. d’. 166 . to Rome to celebrate his triumph ; but it was not 
* capit. vit. M. without regtet th^it he quitted the provinces of the 
mveii,’?, 8. East, where he had exercised a sovereign power, and 
' pursued without controul his licentious inclinations. 
The titles which he hfad received from the army 
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were confirmed Dy the authority of the senate ; and maucub, 
there seemed to be a g’enerous emulation between A.D.i'eo. 
hiih and Marcus^ to divide all the honours which were ' — — ' 
merited by either of them. The title of “ Father of 
his counfry,” which was much more due to Marcus 
than his colleague, was bestowed upon both : both 
also received a civic crown. At the request of 
Lucius, the honours of a triumph were enjoyed by 
Marcus dS .well as himself : the children, also, of 
Marcus, of both sexes, appeared in the triumphal 
car. Lucius further requested, that each of the 
sons o^ his colleague should receive the appellation 
of Ceesar. 

The yictories of the Homans were saddened by 
the pestilence %hich had insinuated itself into the 
ranks of their legions. In the opinion of Capito- 
linus, this dreadful malady .was to be considered as 
a punishment of the treachery with which- Cassius 
had destroyed the city of Seleucia j and he relates, 
that it originated from the opening of a small golden 
box, which a soldier happened to find in a temple of 
Apollo, g,ud which contained a pestiferous vapour 
that scattered death over the most extensive regions 
of the earth. This account of the commencement of 
the pestilence will not obtain much credit from 
modem readers; and it may be inferred, from a 
treatise of Lucian, that it was produced in Ethiopia, Luciaii fie Hist, 
and thence, dispersing itself through Egypt, 
penetrated into the tenitories of the-' 'Parthians. 

But, in whatever country it oi iginated, it infected fft 
last the troops of Verus, and accompanied them in 
their march from province to province, imtil it dis- 
played its malignant influence at^Eome, and'’d*e80- 
lated the western as well as the eastern parts of the 
empire. So many thousands perished by its vim- 
lence, that it was necessary to carry awaythe dead 
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bodies in wag’gons and other vehicles. By the 
humanity of Marcus, the funerals of the^ lower 
classes were conducted at the public expense to 
the most eminent citizens who ' died he caused 
statues to be erected j and he was oblig'ed to esta- 
blish very strict laws respecting the mode of burial, 
and the construction of sepulchres. The miseries 
of the citizens were aggravated by a famine, which 
appears to have preceded the pestilenee, dlthough it 
might have ensued as one of the consequences of its 
fatal images. , 

^hile the Roman troops were consumed* by 
disease, or languished in sickly weakness, a most 
formidable war was commenced by the barbarous 
nations inhabiting the countries ^ the north of 
the Danube. The principal of these were the Mar- 
comanni, from whom the war derived its appella- 
tion ; but they were confederated with many other 
German people — the^Narisci, Hermandufi, Quadi, 
Suevi, an^ Vandali; and also with the Sarmatians, 
the Roxolani, Alani, Bastarnee, lazyges, and other 
neigh’bounng tribes. Their hostile intentjions were 
observed before the termination of the Parthian war, 
bul; ’.their attacks were averted for a time by the 
prudent policy of the Romans, who dreaded to see 
the empire endangered, on all sides, by furious assail- 
ants. When tranquillity was restored in the East, 
and Lucius had returned to Rome, Marcus declared 
in the senate, that it was necessary that both the 
emperors should devote their attention to the Mar- 
comannic war; for he was unwilling that Lucius 
should proceed alone on so great an expedition, or 
that; he should be left at Rome to pursue his plea- 
sures without restraint. The prospect of the war 
diffused great terror among the citizens; and 
Marcus,* as if sensible of the impending danger. 
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endeaToured to projAtiate the gods, by carefull}' 
purifying the city, and performing hctistemm, and 
other ceremonies of religion. This war, which was 
destine^ to occupy him, without much intermission, 
for the remainder of his life, has, on account of 
its magnitude, been compared by Eutropius to 
the' Punic wars ; but, unfortunatefy’^, its events 
have not been described by the eloquence of a 
Livy, nor* bven accurately recorded by inferior 
historians. 

Marcus, accompanied by his reluctant colleague, jHARciff,'* 
pr 6 ceeded to Aquileia in order to repel the bacba- a. d.Tc 7-8, 
rians, who not only invaded the provinces, but drove X'!' ‘ 

betore*them fugitive nations, uhom the Romans vit.veri.9,10, 
were obliged to receive into their territories, or to 
encounter as enemies. But the energy of Martius 
arrested their progress. ‘Many of the hostile kings 
retreated with their troops, and even put ‘to death 
the principal authors of the jyar ; they gent embas- 
sies to beseech the emperor to patdon their aggres- 
sions^ and the Quadi, having lost their king, 
declared, that they would not confirm the authority 
of his successor, unless their choice was agreeable 
to the Romans. The submission of so many enemies 
was not effected without loss; for the praetorian 
praefect, Furius Victorinus, was slain, and part of 
his army destroyed. Lucius, who regretted the plea- 
sures of the capital, desired to leave Aquileia, and 
return to Rome as soon as possible; ’^t Marcus 
would not comply with hfs wishes, because he 
distrusted the professions of the barbarians^, and 
suspected, that their fear ^ was assumed for^the 
purpose of retarding his vigoroug preparations for 
war. The two emperors, therefore, crossed the Alps, 
composed the tumults w'hich agitated ^annonia, and • 
arranged all the plans whiclf were necessafy for the 
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marctts, protection of Italy and Illyriflum. The barbarians, 
A. D. 107-8. intimidated by the promptitude and firmness of 
*' • ' Marcus, suspended their hostile operations, but very 
soon afterwards were tempted to renew them. 

Marcus, The indolence of Lucius rendered him almost 
A.B. I’oa a passive spectator of the events of the war; 
for, althoug-h he was constrained to accomp&ny 
Marcus in his expedition, his principal care was to 
enjoy the pleasures of the banquet. H*is' death was 
probably accelerated by his unrestrained luxury; 
for as he was travelling to Rome, he was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy in the Venetian territories; 
and though he was removed from his carriage, 
and bled, he languished in a speechless state for 
three days, and then expired at Altinum. Marcus, 
who was riding in the same carriage, was exposed 
to the most atrocious suspicions. It was alleged, 
that he had caused his brother’s death b}’^ giving 
him poisoned food, -or, at least, by ordering^ 
the physician Posidippus to bleed him unseason- 
ably. Some, who did not deny the accusation, 
declared, that Lucius was meditating treachery 
against his colleague, and that his nefarious plans 
were ' justly anticipated by the destruction which 
fell upon himself. Othei’s imputed his death to the 
resentment of the empress Faustina, and his wife 
Lucilla, who T^re said to be exasperated at the 
criminal ascendancy which his sister Fabia had 
acquired oVCf his mind. These and similar reasons 
were assigned by the Romans, to account for an 
event which had nothing surprising in its nature ; 
for Lucius was evidently the slave of indolence and 
pleasime, and probably inherited the seeds of disease 
from his father, who was as luxurious as himself, 
and had died ifi a manner equally sudden. 

Whatever displeasure Marcus might have felt at 
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the viftes of his collea^^ue, he alwa3'^s endeavoured to 
pfeserve the most conciliating forbearance towards 
liirn, and to veil his conduct as much as possible 
from public scrutin3^ After his death, he elevated 
him to the highest honours that heathen supersti- 
tion had invented in its system of idolatrous rites. 

The remains of Lucius were deposited in the 
sepulchrg of Hadrian, where those of his father had 
been laid ; "h'e received the appellation of Diwis ; a 
Jlamen and other priests were appointed in his 
name^ and all the honours conferred upon deified 
princes were paid to his memory. His aunts tind 
sisters received pensions, and were distinguished \Sf^ 
other fliarks g^f the emperor’s favour. 

It appears, that Lucius Verus enjoyed a share of ya. veri.2, 
the imperial power about nine j^ears ; but the penod ' 
is extended to eleven 3'^ears b3’^ Capitolinus, and 
some othQr historians. The rank in which he was 
born secured him jthe advantage of inan3' skilful 
inlfcructors in his 3'outh, but hS did not display 
much ability in the acquisition of learning. He 
amused iximself, when a bo3', in writing verses, and, 
afterwards, in composing orations ; he was a Vetter 
rhetorician than poet j but he wns not fluent In his 
speech, and persons surmised, that the compositions 
to which he laid claim were written by some of 
the learned men who constantly •attended him. 
Although he was adopted at an early a^e into the 
Aurelian family, and might have been'animated to 
a love of virtue by the grave and blameless exam^e « 
of Marcus} yet the impulses of his voluptuous 
disposition were not resisted by him, either *111 
youth or manhood. When the superintendence of the 
formidable war in the East was confided to him, he 
did not quicken his energies to meet the danger of * 
the crisis and support the 'dignity of his station, 
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Marcus, but abused his authority as a Kcence for every kind 
*». ». 109. of debauchery. After his return from Syria, the 
profusion of ‘his feasts was unbounded, and he 
generally ended the festivities of the night with 
gambling. Sometimes imitating the wild propen- 
sities of Caligula and other princes, he wandered 
through the streets at night, his head being covered 
with a hood, and not only revelled with the lowest 
citizens, but engaged in tumultuary contests, in 
which his face was often disfigured with bruises, 
before he retired. He took an ardent interest in 
the ‘races of the circus, and favoured the green 
tabiion*. He was so much attached to a horse named 
Volviser, that he caused his imag-e to be made of 
gold, and carried it about with him ; and when the 
animal died, he built a tomb for him on the Vatican 
hill. When Lucius returned from the East, he 
brought in his train a multitude of actors, musi- 
cians, buffoens, jugglei»s, and persons of all the idle 
classes that abounded in Syria and Egypt. The 
deference which he had formerly paid to his col- 
league* manifestly declined ; but as Mar-cus had 
generously conferred upon him an equal share of 
authority, he did not venture to reprove him in any 
other way, than by his dignified example. Lucius 
had built a villa on the Clodian road, where he used 
to assemble hi? friends, who were as dissolute ns 
himself, that they might be free from all restraint, 
and revel ibr days together in uninteri’upted plea- 
sure. Marcus, being invited to this abode of licen- 
tiousness, did not refuse to reside there for five 
days but during the jvhole of that time he regu- 
larly devoted Ijimself to business, while his colleague 
was engaged with nothing but his luxurious festi- 
’ vities. This attempt to overcome inveterate habits 

* Ik 

• Prasiiio favenn. — Capit. Vit. Veri. 4. 
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of pl^sure by the foJce of silent example naturally mabcus, 
fpiled. The generosity of that forbearance, which a. d. ibs. 
Marcus practised, even exposed him to unjust 
suspicions ; for persons, who ascribed to him but 
the ordinary elevation of human character, could 
not believe, that he would so patiently endure 
the vices of his colleague. In voluptuousness of 
disposition, and profligacy of manners, Lucius was 
not surpab^d by Nero himself ; he was not stained 
with the same cruelty as that prince ; but if, like 
him,phe had been sole and unrestrained ruler of the 
empire, it is diflicult to conceive, how far he mig’ht 
have been transported into guilt by his deprav^lT 
incliifations^ The freedmen by whom he was sur- 
rounded did not aspire to a stricter virtue than 
their lord. After his deaths Marcus removed Inost 
of them from court, under pretence of promoting 
them; but, by a singular fatality, hfe retained 
Eclectus, who afterwards ^engaged in the conspi- 
racj'^, b}* which the life of his ion Commodus was 
destroyed. , 

Lucius was tall and graceful in his appearance. 

He followed the fashion of Hadrian, in allo.wing 
his beard to grow ; but he shaved it when ‘itie was 
in Syria, to please (as it was reported) a common 
courtezan. He is said to have paid so much atten- 
tion to the colour of his hair, that b^ used to sprinkle 
gold dust in it, in order to produce the appeai'ance 
of a brilliant yellow, w'hich the anciefltS considered 
most ornamental to the head. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

Moderation and other virtues of Marcus. — Marcus 
mahes preparations for the Marcomannic war . — 
'■■Gives his daughter to Claudius Pompeianus . — 
Loses his son, Veras. — Pehellion and defeat of 
the Bucoli. — Marcus remains at Camuntum, and 
darries on war with the barbarians. — Surrounded 
by the Quadi. — Saved in an extraordinary mari- 
ner. — lieceives the submission of the Quadi and 
other barjfarous nations. — Prevents the attempted 
emigration of the Quadi. — Ute lazyges treat 
with Marcus. — Avidivs Cassius suspected of 
ambitious designs. — Severe in military discipline. 
Appointed governor of Syria. — Proclaims him~ 
sef ’emperor. — Killed by a centurion. — The great 
clemency of Marcus to all the rebels. — Death of 
Faustina. — Marcus visits the East. — Honours 
bestowed upov^ Commodus. — Great liberality of 
Marcus. — Renewal of the Marcomannic war . — 
Death (f'the Emperor. — He is dmfied. — His 
‘birtues, and excessive lenity to Faustina and 
Covd/mddus. — His injustice to the persecuted 
Christians. — Authors^ who flourished in his age. 

Although Marcus did not succeed in reclaiming 
Xucius by his ^example, yet he shed an additional 
lustre upon his own virtues by the wide and striking* 
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contrast which he elhibited between his own man- mabcub, 
ners and those of his colleague. As soon as he a. d/ho. 
was invested with the sovereign powjer, he devoted v— ^ 

himself to the government of the empire with such 
diligence, moderation and equity, as could not be 
surpassed. He was patient and unwearied in the 
administration of justice, not considering any labour 
(even if it encroached upon the hours of the night) 
too great- fo be bestowed upon the investigation of 
evidence. lie was more desirous of reviving and 
enforcing old laws, than of enacting new ones. As 
it* would have been presumptuous in him to decide * 
difficult and intricate cases by his sole authojjt^ 
he was alwj^'S attended by some praefects, on whose 
judgment and experience he could relyj and he 
was principally guided by Scaevola, who possessed 
a deep and accuz-ate knowledge of the law. In 
many instances he allowed the senate to* exercise a 
judicial power j and he a^jvays respected, and en- 
deavouz-ed to exalt, the digziity of that body. If a 
sezzator was accused of a capital ofFezzce, a public 
trial Av^s not conzmezzced, until the erapel-or had 
pzivately investigated the affair j azzd he AVQidd not 
suffer kzzights to take any paz-t in such ,eduses. 

When he was in fiozzze, he alAvays attezzded the 
meetings of the sezzate, evezz though he had zzothing- 
to propose j and if he wished to make an)’ pro- 
posal, he would travel even fz*ozn Campania for 
that purpose. He generozzsly bestowed honouz-s 
upon many senators wh5 w-ere depz-essed by a 
virtuous poverty, azzd would not admit any one * • 
into their illustrious order, unless he was well 
acquainted with his merzt. While 'he malzftained 
the senatorian dignity, he was no less scrupulous 
in respecting the liberty of the people, whom hp 
ruled with as much cleziaency and forbearance, as 
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if he had been actuated by 'a paternal de&ire of 
discouraging them from crime, and alluring them 
to virtue. Capitolinus records the following in- 
stances of his lenity. When one of the praetors 
had been guilty of gross misconduct, he did not 
compel him to abdicate his office, but merely 
ordered him to surrender his judicial hinctions to 
his colleague. A man of infamous character, 
named Veterasinus, being a candidate- for some 
office, was commanded to clear his reputation from 
the aspersions cast upon it ; and when he replied, 
that^he saw many persons invested with the prie- 
• tarsjiip, who had fought with him in the arena, the 
emperor was not offended at his freedom. There 
was an impostor at Borne, who, seeking an occasion 
for himself and accomplices to plunder the city, 
harangued the people from a tree in the Campus 
Martius, and declared that fire would fall from 
heaven, and the world yould be destroyed,, if they 
saw him changed • into a stork as he came down 
from the tree. He made his descent at the ap- 
pointed’ time, and let a stork fly from his l)OSom ; 
but the artifice was too gross to escape detection, 
and 'when he was conducted to Marcus, his con- 
fession procured him a free pardon, 
capit. vit. M. The plague still raged in the empire, and the 
Antoo. 17. prosecution of the Marcomannic war required the 
most vigorous exertions. The emperor, therefore, 
endeavoured *to propitiate the gods by carefully 
restoring their worship, here it had been neglected; 
and in order to recruit his armies, he permitted 
slaves to be enlisted, as had been done in the time 
of th§ 'second Punic war. He also armed the 
gladiators, admitted the predatory bands of Dal- 
matia and Dardania into his troops, and purchased 
the succour of some ofi. the Germans against the 
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barbafous tribes widi whom he had to contend. 

As his treasures were exhausted, and he was reluc* 
tant to impose any fresh burden upon his subjects, 
he resolyed to sell a great portion of the articles of 
luxury and ornament, that were accumulated in the 
palace of the Ctesars. Cups, therefore, of gold, 
crystal, and other materials — costly robes belong- 
ing to the empress — a variety of jewels that 
had been* •collected by Hadrian — statues and 
paintings, the work of celebrated artists — were 
offered to sale in the forum of Trajan during 
a period of two months ; and sufficient money.was 
thus raised to enable him to pursue the extenaivc^ 
war in which he was engaged. When victory had 
replenished his treasury, he allowed all per- 
sons, who wished it, to return their purchases, 
and to receive the value of them in gold ; but 
he was not dissatisfied with those. M ho ‘preferred 
retaining’ the rarities whicji had come into their 
possession. • 

Before he departed from Italy, he contracted a Capit. vu. m. 
second jnarriage for his daughter Lucilfa, although 
the year of mourning for her late husband, L. .yerus, 
had not 3*et elapsed. Claudius Pompeianus,* upon 
whom he bestowed her, was more distinguished by 
merit than by rank he was the son of a Roman 
knight, and his family', which came from Antioch, 
was not considered noble euougli for the alliance 
to which he was elevated. It appears,* dlso, that he 
was advanced in age ^ aud*it is therefore not sur- 
prising, that the marriage was disagreeable to both ‘ 

Lucilla and her mother Faustina. 

About the same time Verus^Ceesar, son of’the 
emperor, expii’ed at the age of seven years, in con- 
sequence of the excision of a tumour, which had 
formed under one of his# ears. His father, sup- 
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makcus, ported by the tenets of philosophy, or unwihingf to 
A. o/m. embarrass the course of public affairs, did not mouni 
‘ ' — ^ for him more than five days ; and he would not 
Dion, ixxi, celebration of the ^ames of Jupiter to be 

interrupted by any appearance of public grief. He 
ordered, that statues should be erected in honour of 
his son, that an image of him in gold should be 
carried at the Circensian games, and that his name 
should be inserted in the songs of the Salii. 

The Moors, after ravaging nearly the whole of 
Spain, were defeated by the emperor’s generals. 
A formidable revolt was kindled in Egypt by 
*''^9 Bucoli, or Bucolici, a savage people of that 
country, headed by Isidorus, a leader of e:£traor- 
dinary valour. They slew a Homan centurion, 
whom they had inveigled into their power, and, 
after sacrificing his companion, took an oath over 
his entrails, and then devoured them*. Being 
joined by many confederates in Egypt, and having 
defeated the Homan troops, they threatened the 
city of Alexandria, and had nearly succeeded in 
capturing it, when the progress of their rebellion 
was arrested by Avidius Cassius, the governor of 
Syridi- The number of the insurgents, and their 
desperate valour, deterred him Irom attacking 
them in the field j but he so weakened their power, 
by creating dissensions among them, that they were 
’ unable to pursue their hostile projects. 


Marcus, 

10-13. 


liutrop.viii.13 
Dion. Ixxi. 


The emperor conducted the Marcomannic war 
with great vigour and perseverance but a full and 
connected account of his exploits is not to be ob- 
tained from any of the ancient historians. For 
three* successive years W remained at Carnuntum 
in Upper Pamionia j and the country contiguous 


* If the roarer iH dilposod to bo sceptical on this subject, 1 recommend to 
his perusal tlie 15th satire of Juvenil. 
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to the^ Danube was tiie scene of many sanguinary m arcus, 
contests. On one occasion, when the river was A.D!*m-3. 
frozen over, the barbarians, after bein^ defeated on ' — 
land, rallied their troops with great courage upon 
the ice, thinking that in such a position, their expe- 
rience and the training of their horses, would give 
them great advantage over their enemies, and 
enable them to recover the victory. The Romans, 
however (mdst of whom placed their shields upon 
the ice, and fixed one of their feet upon them, in 
order.to stand more firmly) dragged the barbarians 
from their seats, or overthrew their horses, witJi so 
much superiority of strength and skill, that fe^of • 
their antagonists survived the encounter. In the 
various battles which were fought, the German 
women sometimes took a part, and their bodies* ar- 
rayed in armour were found among the dead. In 
one engagement the Marcomaimi were successful, 
and killed Marcus Vindex, t^e praefect, to whose me- 
mory thr^e statues were erected by tlie emperor. 

Both Pompeianus and Pertiuax were invested with 
comma\)d in the Roman army ; and no general sig- 
nalized himself more than the latter, who, though 
of humble origin, was destined to be raised the 
imperial dignity. After achieving a great victory, 
the Romans solicited their emperor for a largess; 
but he refused their request, declaring that, if he 
granted them such a favour, it must be drawn from 
the blood of their parents and relatives.* However 
embarrassed with perils and difiiculties, he always 
preserved his philosophical firmness, and never sub- * * 
mitted to unreasonable demands, either from fear, 
or from a weak desire of popular applause. * * * 

After defeating the Marcomanni and the lazyges, Marcus, 
the emperor was engaged in a war y^ith the Quadi,. a.d.’ 174. 
which nearly proved fatal to himself and ‘his army. 
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makcub, His courage or his temerity led him into a perilous 
ad! 174. situation, in which the barbarians, who were far 
* ' — « — ' superior in number, enclosed his troops on all sides. 

The Eomans at first did not despaii* of extricating^ 
themselves by their swords j but their enemies 
abstained from battle, and, carefully intercepting 
from them all supplies of water, trusted that they 
should gain a bloodless victory, by the mere effects 
of heat and thirst. While the Romafis, faint and 
wounded, stood mournfully in the ranks, expecting 
that they must soon perish by the rage of the sun, 
the«^xhaustion of their bodies, or the fury of the 
•^^"Wbarians, the clouds suddenly collected in the 
sk}'^, and copious showers of rain descended upon 
them. They eagerly extended their shields and 
helmets to catch the needful supply, with which 
they not only allayed their own thirst, but refreshed 
their horses also. Although they were attacked 
by the Quadi, so that they were compelled, to drink 
and to fight at the same instant, and some of the 
wounded are said to have swallowed their own 
blood *in the water for which they so ardently 
longfd, yet they achieved a great victory, and, 
beiii^. rescued from impending destruction, saluted 
Marcus (for the seventh time) with the title of 
Imperator. 

capit. vit. M. This seems t9 be the simple account of an event, 
Anton. 24. jjag excitcd great controversy among theolo- 

gians and Mother writers. Capitolinus relates, that 
the rain was obtained 'fi’om heaven by the prayers 
of MarcAs himself ) but, according to Dion, there 
Dion.uxi. was a report, that the magical power of an Egyp- 
• tian, named Arnuphis, who accompanied the emperor, 

was the cause of the desired relief. On the other 
•hand, Xiphilinps, who abridged the history of Dion, 
openly acfcuses that author of perverting the truth j 
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for he thinks it almost impossible, that he should be 
ignorant, that one of the Roman legions received 
the appellation of Thundering, becausg the prayers 
of its soldiers procured the storm which saved the 
army from destruction ; and he denies, also, that 
Marcus gave any encouragement to the arts of 
Amuphis or other magicians. In the opinion of 
Xiphilinus, the preservation of the Roman army 
ought to*be attributed to the piety of the Christians. 
For he relates, that Marcus had with him a legion 
of soldiers, raised from Melitene (in Armenia Minor) 
who were all worshippers of Christ — that, whjje he 
was greatly perjdexed at the dangers which threat- 
ened him on all sides, he was advised, bj' his prmto- 
rian praefect, to have recourse to the prayers of the 
Christians, which were believed to be effectual in 
obtaining the greatest blessings from heaven — that, 
in compliance v ith this suggestion, he .besought 
them tg ’ intercede with their God — that God, 
deigning, to listen to their prayers, refreshed the 
Roman troops with showers of rain, and at the 
same time struck their enemies with fighttiing — 
that Marcus, deeply impressed by such an Interpo- 
sition, issued an edict in honouj' of the Chri^laus, 
and gave the legion the title of Thundering — and that 
the Greeks well knew that the legion bore this title, 
although they did not mention the reason for which 
it was bestowed. He states, also, that a letter of 
Marcus was said to be extant upon th» subject of 
his extraordinary deliveraifte. • 

It seems undeniable, therefore, that the emperor 
and his army were indebted for their safety to a 
storm of rain and thunder/ but Dion<;onne6<b Vith 
the occurrence some circumstances* which will not 
so readily obtain credit. He relates, that while firg 
and water were descendiijg at the saipo time ffom 


Marcus, 
13 , 14 . 
A. D. 174 . 
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marccs, heaven, the former did not totich the Romans, or if 
a.d! 174. it came near them, was immediately extin^ished; 
•' — ^ and on the otlier hand, that the rain was of no benefit 
to the barbarians, but rather (like oil) increased the 
violence of the fire which assailed them, so that 
some slew themselves in order to exting;uish the 
flames by their blood, and others fled to the 
Romans, as if water was to be procured on their 
side alone. But, without indulging- ‘much scep- 
ticism, we may reject these marvellous circum- 
stances ; for the sudden appearance of the storm, 
* and ^e joyous change in the aspect of their affairs, 
— naturally animate the Romans with suffi- 
cient strength and intrepidit}’’ to effect their de- 
liverance. Whether the rain was granted to the 
prayers of the Christians is a question of too 
doubtful a nature for a judicious reasoner to pro- 
nounce a -positive opinion ; for the evidence, that 
such was ihe fact, is by^no means indisputable, and 
it appears that the twelfth legion, to whom the 
interposition has been ascribed, was distinguished 
with thfe title of Thundering, in the time of Trajan*. 
It is qjpte accordant, however, with the principles of 
religion and philosophy, that a body of Christians, 
placed in circumstances of imminent peril, should 
implore the protection of their God, and that He 
should deign to ^ant them effectual succour. But 
no one will affirm that the rain was mirttculous, 
unless he vecitures to confound all the just distinc- 



tions of language, for the sake of maintaining his 
’ argument.* Is it to be considered as an event, above 


or contrary to the course of nature, that a storm 
should hrise, and rain sHould fall, in a country ad- 


* “ On trouvCf par unc inscripHonf que la douzieme legion mesme aroit 
/V Bumom des le regn^ de Trajan*' — Tillcmont, who refera to Baronins, 
] 76, s. 19, and notes on the Cly'onicon of Eusebius. 
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joining the Dailube ? • The history of the Romans 
themselves records an extraordinary occurrence of a.d.im. 
a Similar nature ; for Sallust relates, in his Ju^r- 
thine war, that’ when Metellus advanced against 
Thala, tfirough an arid and desolate part of Africa, 
he was surprised with heavy showers of rain, and 
although his troops had carried water with them, 
they preferred using that which fell from heaven, 
and wer^ gi’eatly elated, believing themselves to be 
under the special care of the immortal gods*. 

Will .Christians allow, that this was a miracle 
wrouofht in behalf of heathen soldiers ? and have 
they much stronger reason for affirmin^^ that thp 
armj'^ of Mai’cus was saved by a miraculous iirEer- 
position? It is sufficient to believe, that the 
prayei’S of the Christians in the emperor’s arjny 
may possibly have procured their deliverance ; but 
the relief, although most opportune aitd provi- 
dential, ca'iinot be justly styled miraciilouSj 

The friends of Marcus often importiAied him to mabcus, 
quit the scene of war, and return to Rome; but he ^.d! 
resolved not to listen to their solicitations, until he 

• , T -1 • -I • Capit. v it. M 

had compelled the barbarians to lay down, their Anton. 22. 
arms. After his victory, many of the j^bstile 
nations sent embassies to him, either to sue for 
peace, or to court his alliance. The Quadi proffered 
their submission, making an instant restoration of 
thirteen thousand prisoners, and ‘promising that 
many more should soon be surrendered# But in- 
stead of adhering to their •stipulations, they trea- 
cherously assisted the nations who continued at 
war with the Romans ; they restored hut few of 
their captives, and, expellirfg their king, Ptfrtius, 
ventured to establish another by tlifeir own autho- 

* Milites rcligiono pluvi& magis usi ; eaque res multum animis corum • 
addidit. Nam rati scsedis immortalibuyur® rsse.— SalKB^. Ixxv. 9 . 
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mabcub, rity. Marcus, therefore, refused' to ren&w the 
A.*D. m. treaty with them, or to acknowledge the prince 
*•' — r — ' whom they had selected. The Marcomanni, after 
submitting to some severe commands imposed upon 
them, were allowed to enjoy peace, upon condition 
of not settling within the distance of thirty-eight 
furlongs from the Danube. Many of them, and of 
the other barbarians, were dispersed by the em- 
peror over Dacia, Pannonia, Moesia, Germany, 
and even Italy j but when those, who were sta- 
tioned in Havenna, rebelled and took possession 
’ of the city, he removed them all from Italy, atad 
I— ijeyer permitted any more to be settled in that 
countiy. 

The Quadi and the Marcomanni, who remained 
in tjheir own territories, were so harassed by the 
vigilance and rapacity of their conquerors, that 
they sent, ambassadors to the emperor to complain 
of the grievances which they suffered. ’ They re- 
presented tb him^that they were exposqd to the 
licentious violence of twenty thousand soldiers, 
placed in garrisons thi'oughout their country, who 
kept them in a state of constant insecurity, not 
suffeiipg them to feed their cattle, nor to cultivate 
their land in peace, and who did not scruple to 
give refuge to deserters and prisoners of war. It 
does not appear that Marcus was very ready to 
alleviate their yo*ke j for the Quadi, indignant at the 
oppression c>\hich they encountered, made an at- 
tempt to emigrate Muth all their population into 
• the country of the Semnones. But he was in- 
formed of their design, and prevented the execution 
of it by obstipicting the* roads which it wgis neces- 
sary for them tb pass. 

The lazyges, another powerfiil nation of the 
barbarians,^er*e at firsf so averse to peace, that 
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they Condemned theur King, Banadaspus^ to chains 
for daring to treat upon the subject. Humbled^ 
however, by the reverees of war, their nobles were 
glad tQ petition for the boon which they had so 
lately despised ; and peace was granted to them 
upon nearly the same conditions as to the Quadi 
and Marcomanni. The lazyges are said to have 
restorec^ a hundred thousand prisoners ; if this 
number is" T;o be received as correct, it is a proof 
that the Roman soldiers had greatly degenerated 
from«the valour of their ancestors, and that they 
were not inspired with the noble sentiments which 
one of their poets has placed in the mouth of 4he * 
unfortunate^egulus*. If Marcus had not been 
threatened with extraordinary dangers, he would 
have rejected the offers of the laz 3 '^ges, and have en- 
deavoured to annihilate their power ; but the revolt 
of one of his own generals compelled hiifl to adopt 
more pacific measures, and even to rem^ part of the 
conditions of peace, which he haft at first exacted. 

Avidius Cassius, who attempted to, usurp the Diolu Ixxi. 
imperial power, is supposed by some writers to ’ 

have been descended from the celebrated •fp.niil}’- 
of the Cassii; but Dion relates, that he w’^as 
a Sj'rian, the son of one Heliodorus, who hy 
his great skill in rhetoric had raised himself 
to the dignity of preefect of Egjpt. Although, 
probably, he was not of illustrious birth, j'et he 
cherished at an early age an enviohl dislike to 
the imperial mode of government, and expresSed 
his sentiments with so much freedom, fhat^ they 
were not concealed from tjiose who were^nve^ted 
with power. History has p^ese^Ved a letter 
which L. Verus addressed to Marcus, telling 

• ffae caverat tnens provida Reguli, kc. — Hor. Odls, 13. 

t By Vulcadus Gallicanus, in the Angietan History. / 
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Marcus, him that the conduct of Caslius ought to iJe ob- 
aId’iw. served with watchful suspicion; for he appeared 
greatly dissatisfied with the administration of 
public affairs, and insolently derided Marcps as a 
philosophical old woman, and Verus as a luxurious 
buffoon. But Marcus was not impelled by these 
representations to display any precipitate rigour 
against Cassius ; he considered that he was a brave 
and strict commander, whose services ^ere neces- 
sary for the protection of the empire ; and he de- 
clared, in the extravagant spirit of the Stoic 
philoeophy, that his children might perish, if they 
““dickrot deserve to be beloved as much as Avidius, 
or if the life of Cassius was of more importance to 
the state than that of the offspring of Marcus. 
CasSius, therefore, whatever ambitious designs he 
might cherish, enjoyed the same authority in the 
Boman afmies, as if he had been deserving of the 
highest con^dence. , * 

He was exceedingly tenacious of military dis- 
cipline^ in ]jvhich respect he was desirous of being 
compared to Marius, but his punishments were 
often severe, as to draw upon him the imputation 
of cruelty. He invented a barbarous mode of tor- 
ture for condemned soldiers : they were fastened to 
a long beam, and a fire was kindled under them, 
so that some wej’e burned by the flames, some were 
suffocated by the smoke, and others died in the 
agonies of telrror. He cut off the hands of deserters, 
or maimed them in the legs, declaring, that such 
examples* were more dreadful, than the infliction 
of p^itUl punishment, Some of his centurions 
once ventured,^ without his orders, to attack a body 
of Sarmatians, who were carelessly straggling on 
‘the banks of ,the Danube. Having slain three 
thousand ^ them, and v carried off a great booty. 
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thejf expected to be rewarded for the exploit; but mabcvs, 
Cassius ordered them to be crucified, declaring', that a.^d. 
they might haye fallen into an ambush, and that the 
majesty of the Homan Empire was brought into 
peril by their temerity. The soldiers, incensed by 
the ignominious punishment of their comrades, 
began to mutiny ; when their leader, without arms, 
and aijnost without dress, rushed into the midst 
of them, ’exclaiming, " Strike me, if you dare, and 
aggravate your contempt of discipline by the most 
atrocious wickedness.” This display of unshaken 
intrepidity overawed his rebellious troops^ the 
barbarians, also, thought it expedient to swe for 
peace, whey they observed that even victory was 
spurned by the Homan general, if purchased at the 
sacrifice of discipline. • * 

Cassius exercised as much rigour in proscribing 
luxurj', ^as in enforcing obedience among the 
soldiers; and 'for this reason Marcus ajiphinted him 
governor of S 3 'ria, where the legions had sunk into 
all the effeminate habits of indolence ajid pleasure, 
fie instantly commanded the troops to absent 
themselves from the voluptuous resorts of Baphne, 
and to banish all kinds of delicacy from theif* camp; 
he also inspected their arms and drec3 every seventh 
day, and enjoined a strict performance of military 
exercises, remarking how disgraceful it was, that 
soldiers should be less practised in their duties, 
than wrestlers and gladiators. sh^h means he 
effected a salutary reform in the discipline of* his . 
army, and success followed his standard in Arme- 
nia, Arabia, and Egypt. JHe secured tffe.gsteem 
and affection of all the people ofith^ East, and par- 
ticularly of the inhabitants of Antioch ; and it is 
probable, that this popularity encouraged his am- 
bitious hopes, and temptod him to ^pire to the ^ 

• LL2 • 
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imperial dignity. Historians relate, that hd' was 
instigated by Faustina, who, fearing that the 
death of the feeble Marcus would not be a distant 
event, and that she and her children would . be ex- 
posed to peril, or at least condemned to obscurity, 
secretly invited Cassius to take possession of the 
empire, and of herself at the same time. While he 
was revolving this proposal, he received intelligence 
(according to Dion) that Marcus was 'dead j and, 
without waiting to ascertain the truth, he declared 
himself emperor, and tried to authorize his^pre- 
tensiwis by affirming, that he had been elected by 
*'the-«smy in Pannonia. When he discovered that 
the rumour of the death of Marcus was, not true, he 
considered that his decision was irrevocable, and 
thatit was as safe to persevere in his enterprize as 
to recede. All the eastern provinces within Mount 
Taurus soon acknowledged his authority, and it 
seemed a? if, the empire was goipg to be agitated 
by the sanguinary ‘contests of a great civil war. 

The emperor was at the head of his armies on 
the Danube, when Martins Verus, governor ©f Cap- 
pado,c»a, sent him information of the rebellion of 
CassiuS. Surprise and perplexity at first con- 
strained him t<v8uppress the unfavourable tidings ; 
but when he observed, that the minds of the soldiers 
were disturbed Jiy various rumours, he publicly 
harangued them upon the subject, and, while he 
expressed rib'doubt that he should easily defeat the 
, projects of Cassius, he declared his resolution to 
prove io tTlie world, that he could maintain a gene- 
rous ap(l placable spirit towards a perfidious enemy. 
He professed *ttie same sentiments in writing to the 
senate, and abstained from all invectives agfainst 
Cassius, except I that he frequently accused him of 
ingratitude The senafey however, declared Cassius 


Marcus. 

14, 15. 
A. D. 175. 
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a trditor^ and* ordered his property to be confis- makcus, 
Gated into the public treasury, as Marcus refused i 76. 
to take possession of it. In the mean time, the fears 
of the .citizens be^n to be excited at Borne, and the 
timid foreboded, that Cassius, in the absence of the 
emperor, would march to the city, and plunder it in 
merciless ang«r, on account of the hostile decrees 
which J;he senate had issued against him. The 
alarm, however, was groundless, for the rebellion 
was soon terminated by the death of its author. 

Of this event no more is recorded, than that, while 
Cassius’ was walking, he was suddenty attacked by 
a centurion named Antonius, who struck on* 
the neck, tmd was then carried forward by the im- 
petuosity of the horse which he was riding j as the 
wound was not fatal, Cassius might have ^scaped, 
if an inferior officer* had not come up, and put an 
end to his life. Thus ended his dream of ambition, 

(as Dion* aptly describes 4 ) after continuing three 
months.and six days. There appears to have been 
little to admire in his character, except.his military 
qualities, and these often transported him info fierce- 
ness and cruelty; and there was no plea t^at he 
could invent in excuse for his rebellion, except that 
Marcus showed too much lenity to the wicked and 
the rapacious, and that he was too much engaged in 
the disquisitions of philosophy to instore the ancient 
vigour of the Boman empire. 

The head of Cassius was cut off, and carried to 
the emperor, who was so *far from exulting af the 
sight, that he lamented that he had lost* an .oppor- 
tunity of proving his clemency ; for he sthted,^that 
it was his intention to have preserved the life of 
Cassius, after reproaching him vuth the benefits 
which he had conferred upon him. , Maecianus, the 

• A d^ria. J * 
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Marcus, SOU of CoBsius, who had beeli entniBted hiB 
A?D. 173. father with the government of Alexandria, waB put 
to death by the army. The other children of the 
rebellious general were not only permitted to live, 
but enjoyed their liberty with a considerable por- 
tion of wealth, and were not even debarred from 
honours by Marcus ; but his son Commodus, when 
emperor, impelled by the suspicious fears of a 
tyrant, ordered them all to be burnt dlive, under 
pretence that they had been detected in a con- 
spiracy. Marcus would not allow the senate to 
exerciee much severity upon the individuals who 
'“had bigen engaged in the rebellion ; and it was his 
earnest request, that no one of senatorian 'i*ank 
should be put to death, while he* governed the 
empire. Only a few centurions, therefore, were be- 
headed, and those who were condemned to banish- 
ment were* soon recalled. He extended his mercy 
to all the ^nations, and cjties, which had thr/>wn off 
theii* allegiance to Him : even the people of Antioch 
were forgiven, although at first he was so greatly 
displeased with them, that he suspended sgme of 
their privileges and amusements. To complete the 
oblivion of past offences, and afford greater security 
to persons whft.were secretly guilty, he destroyed 
all the letters of Cassius without perusing them. 
Some, however, ascribed the honour of this action to 
Martins Yerus, who was sent to take the command 
in Syria, aftd who (as they stated) destroyed the 
letters by his own authority, declaring, that he con- 
'fidently e^tpected the approbation of the emperor; 
but if he^ did not obtain it, he would rather die 
alone, ttan harvard jthe lives of many others. The 
clemency of Marcus appeared to some of his iriends 
excessive, and o\ie of them, ivho took the freedom of 
censuring hy asked him v “ What would have been 
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the (Stse, if Cassius Had been victonous To which mahccs, 
Marcus replied; "I have not been so negligent of 
the godsj nor so vicious in my lif§, that Cassius 
should^ be able to conquer me.” He then declared 
his opinion, that just and virtuous rulers were not 
doomed to be overthi’own by rebels, and that Nero, 

Caligula, and other emperors, who had been des- 
troyed;^ had incurred the fate which was due to 
their crimds j he did not even except Galba, whose 
death he imputed to avarice, which he pronounced 
to be a most offensive vice in an emperor. These 
s'entiments of Marcus, although correct to 4 . con- 
siderable extent, are not to be admitted without * 
limitation. A perusal of history, and a know- 
ledge of hmnau nature, will constrain us to lament, 
that virtue is not always triumphant even upon a 
throne, and that, in every station of life, it will 
encounter both open and insidious adversaries. 

Faustina, did not long ^sui^dve the overthrow of oion. ixxi. < 
Cassius, whose designs (as it whs alle|^ed by many 
persons) she had treacherously abetted. She died 
suddenly at Halala, a town situated a't the foot of 
Mount Taurus j and while some ascribed her, death 
to the violence of gout, others suspected thdt she 
herself had accelerated it, through fear of being 
discovered as an instigator of the rebellion of 
Cassius. That she was really one of his partizans, 
is not proved by any positive evidence*; but the 
known vices of her character were •erf' so base a 
nature, that we cannot wonder, that the Romans 
believed her capable of entering into* the most*' 
atrocious schemes of wickedness. The dxugliter of 
the virtuous Antoninus, and the wife* of th4*n6 less 
virtuous Aurelius, degraded herseff by adulterous 

* 

♦ There are letters in the life of Avidius Cassius? which ^ould prove her 
to have been hostile to that genei*al ; i|Ut they are suppo^icl to be spurious. 
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marcvs, intrigfues with the lowest of tnankind^ and K. was 
AlD.m. doubted (not without reason) whether her son 
Commodus could be considered as the oifspring' of 
her husband. When Marcus was advised to sepa- 
rate himself from so unworthy a woman^ he is said 
to have answered : “ If I divorce my wife, I must 
also give back her dowry meaning the empire 
which he had received from her father Antoninus. 
It is not possible to determine whether'k was this 
consideration, or stoical indifference, or incredulity, 
that induced him always to behave towai'ds Eaus- 
*tina, staid to speak of her, as if she had been the 
raost^irtuous of her sex. In his Meditations * he 
commends her as a submissive and affectionate 
wife. His love, or his prudence, did not allow her 
to be separated from him in his campaigns, and, 
while she resided with him in his summer quarters, 
she was saluted with the novel title of Mater Cos- 
trorum. .After her death, he exhibited ^11 the 
appearance (jf sin(5fere grief, and the senate, with 
prompt adulation, consecrated Faustina as a god- 
dess, and decreed to her a temple, an altqr, and 
severali other kinds of honour. 

Marcus, M'al’cus, who had proceeded into the East, in 
A.^D. m. order to suppress the rebellion of Cassius, displayed 
Dion. ixxi. there the forbearance of a peacemaker, rather than 
Anton. 26, 27. the anger of an onended ruler. Although he re- 
• fused at first to visit the city of Antioch, he after- 
wards rele&ted, and honour^ it with his presence. 
" The town of Cyrrhus, in Coele Syria, was avoided 
‘ by him, bfecause it was the birth-place of Cassius ; 
and he caused a law to be enacted, that persons 
should ‘not be governors of the provinces, from 
which themselves and ancestors were sprung. 
Although the people of Alexandria had espoused 
the cause Cassius, ^od freely expressed their 

‘ • • Lib i. cap. 17. 
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wishes for his* success, Marcus generously forgot 
their hostile spirit^ and even left his daughter in 
their city. In his intercourse with the Egyptians 
in general; he divested himself of the majesty of 
an emperor; and exhibited the unconstrained be- 
haviour of a citizen and a philosopher. He ratified 
peace with the kings of the East who came to meet 
him; and with the ambassadors of the Parthians ; 
in all tlie Oriental provinces he gained the affection 
of the inhabitants; and in many he left memorials* 
of the philosophical spirit which he constantly 
cherished. On his return he visited Atheng; and* 
bestowed many honours upon its citizens j and for • 

the benefit of all men, who wished to cultivate 

^ * 

learning; he appointed instructors in the various 
branches of science; and allowed them j'early sti- 
pends. Before he left Attica he was initiated in 
the mysteries of CereS; and; confiding in bis courage 
and invocencfi; entered alone into the mpst sacred 
part of the temple.* As soon as he an*iVed in Italy; 
he assumed the toga^ and ordered all his soldiers to 
lay a^de their military dresS; and appear in the 
distinctive garb of Boman citizens. .• , 

Although Commddus was only in the siict^enth Capit. vu. m. 
year of his age; yet the indulgence of his father; Lani]trid. 
and the adulation of the senate; deemed him Dion?i«if‘ 
worthy of the highest honours. He had already been 
invested with the tribunician power ; and noW; by a • 
special dispensation of thelaw; he waewlected con- 
sul for the succeeding year. He also received the 
title of Imperator, and triumphed; in conjunction ' • 
with his father; on account of the victovies which 
had been gained in the Marcomannio war. **I{ was 
not long; before the higher titles of Augustus and 
Father of his Country were bestovred upon him. • 

* Philosophic vest^ia. — Captolin'is, * 
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M4BCU8, Largesses of great amount^ and spectacles of 
A.D’.m. extraordinary splendoiu*^ caused the citizens of 
Rome to rejoice in the arrival of their emperor. 
He displayed a still more munificent spirit in re- 
mitting whatever was due to his own, or the public, 
treasury for a retrospective period of forty-six 
years. Hadrian had granted a similar remission 
for sixteen years ; Marcus did not include these in 
the term for which he proposed to relieve the public 
debtors j hut he followed the example of that prince 
in ordering all the bonds to he collected in the 
'forunvt and committed to the flames. Many cities 
- experienced his generous philanthropy, especially 
Smyrna, which had been overturned by an earth- 
quake, and which he caused to be rebuilt. 
marcds, The Marcomannic war was soon renewed with 
a ! v . 17 k great violence ; and the Roman generals, the two 
capit.vit.M. Quintilii, although distinguished for their courage 
Dion. Ixxi. and ability, as well as their fraternal''concopd, were 
unable to firing k to a successful termination. 
Marcus, therefore, resolved to return to the scene of 
hostilities, and to take with him his son Commodus, 
after having united him in marriage to Crispina, 
the daughter of Hruttius Preesens. Before he 
departed from J^ome, he requested the senate to 
grant him money from the public treasury; for 
although he enjoyed absolute power, he professed 
to consider, tha); every thing, even the house he 
inhabited, belonged to the senate and people. He 
took an oath in the Chpitol, that no senator had 
‘ "been put to death with his consent and knowledge, 
and that if his wishes alone had been consulted, he 
would 'have preserved the lives of those who had 
rebelled against him. In imitation of the ancient 
mode of declaring war, he hurled a blood-stained 
spear towards the coun^ of the enemies that he 
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was foinsf to ftttack.* He also undertook an office Marcus, 

Do 17 18 

of a novel nature^ such as the Romans had never a. d. ns. 
before connected with the functions of their generals 
and emperors.* For the philosophers entreated Cass. s. 
him, before he ventured upon the perils of war, to • 
explain the difficult and occult parts of ancient 
wisdom j and yielding to their solicitations, he dis- 
cussed for three days the abstruse questions that 
were agitated in the schools of the various sects. 

Although Vulcatius affirms that the request of the 
philosophers was suggested by a serious desire for 
trhth*, others may suspect that they were ^fuilty * 
of a little ironical adulation, and may consider, that 
it would have been wiser in an emperor t<rhave 
rejected the pedantry of philosophy, and to have 
been satisfied with the unaffected practice of its 
essential rules. 

The Marcomanni, Hermanduri, Sarmatm and Capu. vit. m. 
Quadi, ^ere the principal nations that , had ven- w3i 
tured to j-esume hostilities. Thfly wer^ defeated, at 
length, in a sanguinary engagement which lasted 
the wj^ole day; and the success of *his 'armies 
seemed to assure the emperor, that he should 
reduce his fierce enemies to the condition of Rdman 
subjects. 

He was not, however, permitted to‘ enjoy such a m arcus, 
consummation of his achievements, being attacked a. iso. 
by a malady which proved fataf At the__com- • 
mencement of his illness, he seemed 4* anticipate 
an unfavourable issue ; for* he sent for Commodus, 
and besought him not to neglect the war,* although * * 
it was nearly brought to a conclusion, nor 4;o appear 
regardless of the welfare of the state.* As if heVas 
desirous of terminating his days,* he* abstained from 
all food and drink ; and it was beheved, that tha 

* Ut .... rogatus sit adulaiionc, sed ser^o. 
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MAitcus, vicious disposition^ which he had ohsierved in his son, 
A*D.’ 180. was one of the causes which rendered him indifferent • 
— ' about his recovery. He recommended him, however, 
to the soldiers, and made a solemn address to his 
friends and officers, entreating them to assist him 
with wise and faithful counsels, during the inexpe> 
rience of his 5’^outh. When the tribune came to 
receive the watchword from him, he dismissed him 
with this significant answer : “ Go to the rising, I 
am only the setting, sun.” On the seventh day of 
his illness, he admitted Commodus alone into his 

• presqpce, but instantly ordered him to retire, for 
> fear of infecting him with his disorder. After his 

departure, he covered his head, as if he was. going 
to compose himself to sleep, and at night ex- 
pired. The confused and ambiguous account of 
Capitolinus might lead the reader to surmise, that 
he died of plague or some contagious disease } hut 
Dion coi\fidently affirms, that he was not'd^estroyed 
by the illne^ which afflicted him^ but by the treach- 
erous arts of the physicians, who wished to ingra- 
tiate themi^elves with Commodus. His death took 

, c 

place, pn the seventeenth day of March, most pro- 
bably at Vindebona (now Vienna) ; but some sup- 
pose, that Sinnium was the place of his decease. 
He had enjoyed the imperial dignity a little more 
than nineteen years, and had nearly completed the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. 

capit. vit. M. intelligence of the death of Marcus was re- 

with sincere regfet by the army, the senate, 
Aur. Yict.K?.* and the people ; for his subiects, according to their 

* age, hadfbeen accustomed to regard him as their 
brofh^, theu> father, or their son. On the day of 
his funeral, they consoled themselves with the assu- 
rance, that, as he had been lent to them by the 
gods, he bad certainly returned to the gods and. 
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as if^heir sufifrag’es'had any power to place him mabcus, 

' ainong celestial beings, they unanimously passed a a?d. isb. 
decree for his deification. In performing this cere- ^ 

mony the senate and people did not meet separately, 
but in the same place ; which (according to Capito- 
linus) was a circumstance, that never occurred 
before or afterwards. Temples, an order of priests, 
and ot^er honours were readily voted to the 
deceased etnperor ; and persons of competent for- 
tune, who did not place an image of him in their 
houses, were considered as guilty of impiety. The 
statues, therefore, of Marcus, long appeared wnong * 
the Penates of the citizens j and the empero£.Dio- 
cletiati distjpguished him with special veneration 
above his other deities, often declaring, that he 
wished to resemble him in .the virtues of his »life, 
and that even Plato could not equal him in the 
cultivation of philosoph}’. • 

It must be acknowledgecl, that Marcus had exhi- 
bited, under circumstances of g^at temptation and 
difficultj", almost all the excellences that could 
adorn .a heathen prince; he had rigorously fol- 
lowed the course of virtue, which he had .com- 
menced in his youth, and had neither ‘ been 
corrupted by the solicitations of pleasure, nor 
overcome by the fatigues and dangers which con- 
tinually harassed him in the gqyernment of the 
empire. His ardent love of virtue displaygd-itself 
in innumerable instances of justice,* moderation, 
patience, fortitude, and magnanimity ; but benfivo- 
lence* was the great and pre-eminent orhaxqent of * 
his character, and he endeavoured to ct)nsecrate 
that virtue, by erecting to it a teqiple in the dapitol. 

Although he was scrupulously strict in discharging 
his own duties, he was lenient an^ even remiss inr 


• 'Evtpytv^, — Dion. 
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maxcits, tolerating the faults and vfces oi others.* The 

19 20 ^ 

A.s!i6b. intrigues of the empress Faustina were so well 
ca^iP^M to all the citizens, that they became topics 

Aiiton.29. of jest and sarcasm upon the stage; and yet 

‘ Marcus not only pei*sisted in conniving at them, 

but allowed TertuUus*, and others of her para- 
mours, to be promoted to various honours. His 
indulgence to his son, although a more, natural 
fault, was productive of greater injury t6 the state. 
It is probable, that the strictest coercion of educa- 
tion would not have entirely overcome the vicious 
propensities of Commodus; nor was it to Ibe 
expected, that Marcus should despair of the refor- 
mation of his son, who had attained oply his nine- 
teenth year, and that he should so Chish all natural 
alfetjtion by the rigour of disinterested patriotism, 
as to allow another to usurp the place of his own 
offspring, *in succeeding to the imperial dig-nity. It 
is certain^ h^wever^ thai; Marcus, either embarrassed 
by the multiplicity of urgent affairs, or yielding to 
the weakness of paternal love, did not exert the 
strict authority of a father over Commodus, any 
more/than he claimed the full rights of a husband 
over t^iustina. A more vigorous controul over both 
might, in some degree, have restrained their licen- 
tiousness, although, probably, it would not have 
rendered either, of them pure and virtuous. It 
might even have exposed him to the censure of 
exercising h* tyrannical harshness in the govern- 
ment of his family ; for although the proper 
mediuin fii the practice of any virtue is seldom 
attain§d,‘yet there are v,ery few persons who have 
the discriminhf^on, to estimate, or the candour to 

* The joke concerning TertuUus depends upon a pun, which cannot bo 
translated. Mirnus in scendy preesente Antonino, quum stupidun nomen 
adulteri uxorig d. jvervo qnesreret, et ille diceret ter Tnllus, et adhve 
atiipidug qwBreret^reapondit illCy Jfi^n dixi ter, Tullus dicitiir. Capit. 29. 
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ackntfwledge, the mdrit of their contemporaries in 
accurately preserving the balance between oppqsite 
extremes. ^ , 

While the justice and clemency of Marcus 
towards his heathen subjects entitled him to un- 
qualified praise, his conduct to the persecuted 
Christians displayed neither the wisdom of a phi- 
losopher nor the equity of a statesman. He had 
been imbue'd at an early age with deep veneration 
for the rites of idolatry ; and, in addition to the pre- 
judices which education instilfed, he seems to have 
been inclined by nature tothew'eaknessof a credulous 
superstition ; for he relates, at the end of tljp first 
book of }aa^MeditationSy that remedies for vertigo 
and spitting oi^blood were communicated to him in 
dreams, both at Caieta and Chrysa. In proportion as 
he was addicted to the religion of his youth, he 
was hostile to the Christians, whom he believed to 
be corrupt in *their lives, qnd obstinate rin main- 
taining .their innovating tene^. “ lie did not 
revoke the edict of Antoninus Pius, npr abrogate 
the la^ss which preceding emperors had enacted in 
their favour ; but he did what was equally* perni- 
cious to them. Without examining impartially 
their cause, he lent an easy and attentive ear to all 
the most virulent insinuations of their enemies, and 
especially to the malignant calu^inies of the phi- 
losophers, who accused them of the mos(..>borrRi 
crimes, and the most monstrous hApiety, and 
charged them with renewing the dreadiul feast of ^ 
Thyestes, and the incestuous amours of tllle Xheban 
prince. In consequence of his unjust edicts^Ju^ges 
and magistrates received the qccy^tions, which 
even slaves and the vilest of the perjured rabble 
brought against the followers of Jesus. And as* 
former edicts were positive and expre*^ against 


Marcus, 
19, 20, 
A.s. 180. 
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mabcub, inflicting' punishment upon siich of the Chrhitians 
A. ». 100 . as were guilty of no crime ; the corrupt judges, who 
, from interest gr popularity desired their destruction, 

were obliged to suborn false accusers to, charge 
them with actions, that might bring them, within 
the reach of the laws*.” 

Euseb. w. IS. The authority of the emperor and the magistrates 

jij^Apoi. easily kindled the fiiry of an ignorant populace, and 
' the Christians were assailed with persecutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. At the commencement of 
the year 166, severaf martyrs were devoured by wild 
‘beasts at Smyrna, after having suffered some linger- 
' ing tortures, which proved the constancy of their 
faith, and the wanton cruelty of their enemies. 
Very soon afterwards Polycarp, bishop of that citj’^, 
was.condemned to the flames. The persecutors were 
not inactive at Pome; and the learned Justin 
Martyr, eager to avert or to share the perils that 
threatened his brethren, wrote his second Apology, 
which was dddressfed to the emperor and the senate. 
But, as blind rancour is never appeased by remons- 
trance pr argument, Justin was beheaded at Rome 
with some other Christians, by order of Junius 
Rusfacus, the preefect of the cityt- It appears, 
that after the great victory which Marcus gained 
over the Quadi in consequence of the extraordinary 
storm of rain ^at refreshed his army, he was 
more^qyourably disposed towards the Christians, 
and ordered that those, who accused them unjustly, 
shohld be punished with death. But the edict was 
' nugatoryWor in the year 177, the people having ex- 
cited inspections, indulged their sanguinary rage 
again^ the unhappy C^lristians. In the province 
of Gaul^’and especially in the city of Lyons, the 

t 

* Mosheim’s EcclesilBtical History, Cent. 2, pai't 1. 
t Vid. TillilDont, PerBicution de^'EgliM sauB VEmpereur M, Aureh, 
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tumul|s were most, violent, and there wei*e many 
who suffered martyrdom for their profession of the 
Christian faith. 

The calumnicrus attacks made upon* their religion 
produced Apologies from the pens of several learned 
Christians; Melito, Athenagoras, Miltiades, and 
Tatian (besides Justin Mart3"r) ventured to write in 
behalf of that sacred cause, which they saw everj'- 
where persecuted and traduced. 

The heathen authors, who flourished in the age 
of Marcus Antoninus, were neither ver}: numerous 
noi* eminent. The Avitt}" but profane Avritijjgs of • 
Lucian are well kuoAvn, and also the historj' of • 
Pausanias, in which he describes the topogfaphA* 
and antiquities ,of the cities of Greece. Philo- uion. Kxi. 
Sophy was so much encouraged by Marcus, that 
many pretended to devote ‘themseh'^es to it in 
order to enjojr his favour and patronage. . But the 
emperor himself Avas the greatest philosopher of 
his age,* in Avriting o^aaIjII as practice. His 
twelve books of composed during 

the dangers of war and the fatigues 0/ business, 

inculcate the. most sublime sentiments in the 

• • 

simplest language ; and there is not much dartger, 
that a modern reader Avill be misled b3' the Stoic 
errors and paradoxes with which the3' are inter- 
spersed. 
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ATiDjV.GESEs receives Tiridates, i. iiOl. Bad adviffe of, to»Tiridates, 208. 
Ahdus con.sjiirt‘rt against Arsaces, i. 199. 

Acbarus, king of Arabia, i. 327. 

Accia, daughter of M. Aecius Balbus, and mother of Augustus, i. 2. 
Accusers, public, cherished by Clauflius, i. 306. ^ 

.\ceiToni}i, the freed-woman of Nero, i. 34M). 

Acerronius, Cii. i. 207. • 

Achaia, tht* pro\4iice of, tranaferrc^d to Tiberius, i. 113. Restored to the 
Senate, 297. • • * • • * 

Acte, N^ro forms an attachment to, i. 365. 

Actium, the battle of, i. 1 . Triumph of Octavius for, 2. Games celebrated 
on account of, 6. Caiua abolishes the games in cmnmemoration of, 24 f. 
ActofP, banished from Italy, i. 154, 373. 

Adiabene, Trajan conquers the whole ii. 407. 

Adoptions, law against pretended, i. 420. 

Advocates restricted in their fees, i. 306. 
if£lia Capitolina, Jerusalem called, ii. 443. 

jl^nobarbi, legend concerning the origin of the family name of the, i. 359. 
.^nobarbiis, Cn. Domitius, i. 322. 

Afer, JIumitius, pardoned by Caius, i. 240 .• Shrewd saying of, 354. 
Afrunius Burrhus. See Burrhus. , 

Africa, war in, terminated by the death of Tacfa-rflias, i. 156. 

Africa supplies Rome with provisions, i. 34. • 

Agerinus the freed-mon of Agiippina, i. 39. ^ » 

Agrestia, Juliu.s, the centurion, faithful to Vitellius, ii. 1^5. 

Agricola extends his conquests in Britain, ii. 304. Splendid victories of, 
in Britain, 313. Slaughters flie Ordoviccs,,313. TjRces* Mona, 314. 
Justice and moderation of, 314. Civilize* the Britons, 316. Rai.ses 
forts between the Clyde and the Forth, 317. Defeats the Caledonians, ^ 
318. Victory of, on the Gmmitiaii Hills, 320. Domitian jealous of, 
322. Death and character of, 341 . • 

Agricola, Cnlpurnius, ii. 491. ^ ^ 
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Agrippa, Censor with Octavius, i. 6. Dedicates the Julian Sepfi^i, 16. 
Obtains the favour of the emperor and people, 16. Adorns Rome, 
19. Superintends the marriage of Julia with Marcellus, 19. Preferred 
to Marcellus as successor to Augustus, 21. Sent into Syria, 22. In- 
trusted with the government of Rome, 27. Marries Julia the daughter 
, of Augustus, 27. Subdues the Cantabrians, 32. Supplies the city 
with water, 32. Invested with the tribunician power for five years, 
33. Conduct of, on the subjugation of the people of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, 40. Death and funeral of, 43. Character of, 44. 
Agrippa, Fonteius, intrusted with the protection of Moesia, ii. 112. 

Slain by the Sarmatians, 142. t t 

-AV^ippa, grandson of Herod the Great, imprisoned by Tiberius, i. 205. 
Dignity of, predicted by a German, 206. Liberated and made king by 
Caius, 223. Intercedes for the Jews, 256. Takes care of the^dead 
% body of Caius, 265. Sent by the Senate to Claudius, 275. Advise^ 
Cfaudius to Vetain his power, 276. Dominions of, increased by Claudius, 

• 4282. Death of, 297. 

Agrippa, king of Iturea, the ally of Vespasian, ii. 93. 

Agrippa, Posthumus, i. 44. Adopted by Augustus, 61 . Banished, 62. 

Murdered by order of Tiberius, 96. * 

Agrippa, the younger, made king of Chalcis, i. 351. In lieu of Chalcis 
receives ^Batanaea, Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, and Abilene, 351. 

Agrippa, king, receives a deputation of the Jews at Jamnia, ii. 179. 
Driven out of Jerusalem. 181. Sends cavalry to Jerusalem, 181. 
Palace of, at Jerusalem, burnt, 182. • • 

Agrippa, Vibulenifs, poisons hiipaelf ia the Senate^ i. 204. * 

Agrippina, tlie wife of Germanicus, noble spirit and conduct of, i. 111. 

Arrives at Rome, 137. Discord between Tiberius and, 163. Tiberius 
^ refuses a husband <;o, 163. By implication accuses Tiberius of seeking 
to poison her, 163. Placed under guard, 168. Banished to Panda- 
taria, 174. , Death of, 192. 

Agrippina, the. daughter of Germanicus, married to Cn. Domitius, i. 170. 
Banished by Caius, 246. Recalled by Claudius, 282. Causes the 
disgrace of L. Silanus, 322. Married to Clau^us, 324. Recalls 
Seneca from exile, 325. Obtains the betrothal of Octavia to her son 
Domitius, 325. Destroys her rival Lollia Paulina, 326. Son of, 
adopted by Claudius, 831.^ Obtains the title of Augusta^ 331. Sends 
ircolony-io Cologne, 331. Quarrels with Narcissus, 347. Destroys 
Statilius Taurus, 3^. Causes the death of Lepida, 352. Poisons 
Claudius 352. Artful conduct of, on the death of Claudius, 358. 

• Exclamation of, on an astrologer predicting her son would be £m- 
|>eror, 360. Poisons J. Silanus, and causes the death of Narcissus, 
360. AmbiVioz^of, opposed by Burrhus and Seneca, 361. Arrogance 
of, 364. * Opposes Nero’s attachmeiit to Acte, and thereby alienates 
his affection, 365. Decertqd by her friends, and accused of a con- 
spiracy, 369. Defends herself, and procures the punishment of her 
adw^rsaries, 370. Death and char/cter of, 392. Burial of, 394. 

Agrippinenses, Roii\an naitie of the- Ubii, ii. 148. 

Alans, the, ravage Media and Armen^, ii. 267. Make an incursion 
iitco Asia, 443. ^ ' • 
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Albious, Laceius, f>rocurat!br of Mauritania, ii.VO. 

Albucilla, accusation of, i. 209. 

•Alexander, Tiberius, prtefect of Egypt, assists Vespasian, ii. 91. Com- 
mences a rebellion at Alexandria, 92. Governor of Alexandria, 185. 
Alexandria, Vespasian declared Emperor at, ii. 92. Vespasian goes to, 1 13. 
Alexandrians, the, contest between the Syrians, Jews, and, ii. 184. 

Allies, troops furnished by the, 166. * 

Almus, Mount, i. 70. 

Alphabet, Claudius introduces three new letters into the Roman, i. 307. 
Alpinus, Julius, put to death by Ceecina, ii. 43. 

Alps, Ajjitonius Primus sends troops to occupy the passes of the, ii. 108. 
Alps, Maritime, subjugation of the people of the, i. 39. Inhabitants «f 
the, admitted to the rights of the people of Latium, 429. 

Alps, Cottian, reduced to a Roman province, i. 461. 

Altidum, Verus dies at, ii. 498. ^ 

Amphitheatre, fall of the, at Fidenae, i. 166. Nero btiildd an, of \food, 
in the Campus Martins, 374. ^ ^ 

Amphitheatres, law relating to the building of, i. U17. ^ 

Ananias, the^igh priest, the palace of, at Jerusalem, burnt, ii. 182. 
Ananiis opposes th% Zealots, ii. 200. Put to death, 201. 

Ancona, Trajan constructs a harbour at, ii. 393. 

An date, the goddess, i. 409. » 

Androclus and a lion, anecdote of, i. 257. 

Anemurium besieged by the Clitce, i. 349. « 

Anglesey, i^le of,^. 406. 

Angrevaiii, revolt of tjie, i. 115. ^ • 

Anicetus,. the freed-man of N^o, sug^sts that Agrippina should be 
drowned, i. 387. Undertakes to asstissinate Agrippina, 392. 

Anicetus, a chief of Pontus, excites disturbances in^hat cpuntry, ii. 112 j» 
Attacks Trapezus, 113. Attacked by Verdius Gemiiius, 113. Seeks 
the protection of the king of the Sedocheri, 113. Made prisoner, 113. 
Annseus, Statius, the iihysician, a frienfrof Seneca, i. 451. 

Ansibarii, destruction of the, i. 384. 

Anteius, a senator, killed by the German mercenaries of Coius, i. 272. 
Anteius, P., compelled to destroy himself, i. 4t52. 

Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian, lost in the Nile, ii. 438. Honours 
paid to the memory of, 438. • 

Antipch, Titus protects the Jews at, ii. 257. Trajan enters. 40 1. De- 
structive earthquake at, 405. Extensive conflng{ptioA at, 477. 
Antiochus, king of Commageiie, put to death, i. 6. ^ 

Antiochus appointed king of Commagene by Caius, i. 223. Deprived 
of his kingdom by Caius, aiiS restored to it ky Claudius, 

Assists Corbulo, 382. • ^ • 

Antiochus, king of Commagene, ai^ally of Vespasian, ii. tig. ^Accused of 
treachery against the Romans, 265. Kingdonf of, reduced to a Roman 
province, 267. 

Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and i. 57. 

Antipas murdered by the Zealots, ii. §00. • 

Antistius, C., i. 18. 
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Antistius^ the prtetor, accused of libel, i. 4 Hi. SavCid from deaiCh by 
Thrasea, 413. 

Antium, Veterans refuse to settle at, i. 403. 

Antonia, widow of Dru^us, the brother of Tiberius, gives information 
against Sejanus, i. J74. Death of, caused by Caiup^ 225. 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius, married to Cn. Pompeius, i. 28Cr. 

Antoninus, Arrius, congratulates the country on the accession of Nerva, 
but not Nerva himself, ii. 302. Grandfather of M. Antoninus, 404. 

Antoninus, M., (Emp.) ancient lineage of, ii. 483. Various names borne 
by, 484. Education, &c. of, 485. Gratitude of, to his instructors, 
480. Conduct of, before he became emperor, 487. Makes \4. Verus 
•his colleague, 488. Unanimity between L. Verus and, 490. Triumphs 
in conjunction with Verus, 405. Proceeds to Aquileia witJj his colleague, 
L.Verus, and arrests the victorious progress of the Marcomanni and their 

^ allies, 497. Moderation and other virtues of, 603. Instances oi the 
ledity of, 504; Makes preparations for the Marcomannic war, 504! 
/lives his daughter to Claudius Pompeianus, 605. Loses his son 
Verus, 605^ Philasophic conduct of, 606. Rebellion and defeat of 
the Bucoli, 606. Remains at Carnuntum, and carries o^ the Marco- 
mannic war, 606. Surrounded by the Quadi, 608. * Saved by a storm. 
608. Receives the submission of the Quadi and other barbarous 
nations, «51 1 . Overcomes the Marcomanni, 512. Prevents the at- 
tempted emigration of the Marcomanni, 512. Treats with the 
lazyges, 613. Great clemency of, to the partisans of Avidius Cassius, 
618. Visits the East, 620. Great liberality of, 622^ Prosecutes the 
Marcomannic war, which again Jireaks out, p22. Death (of, 624. 
Deified, 623. VirtAes of, 52rf. Excess ve lenity to Faustina and Coin- 
modus, 526. Injustice of, to the Christians, 527. 

‘Antoninus, T., (Enqp.) adopted by Hadrian, ii. 451. Family of, 463. 
Bears civil offices with dignity, 465. Receives the appellation of 
PiteSy 466. , Liberality of, 466. Honours the memory of Hadrian, 
466. Aoospts the honours ^paid to his family, 467. Averse to 
changing his officers, 467. Careful of the provinces, 467- Restrains 
his ministers, 468. Pays g>reat deference to the senate and people, 468. 
Lenient towards conspirators, 469. Engages only in defensive wars, 
469. Assumes the title of Pritannicusy 470. Possesses great influ- 
ence over foreign nations,i^470. Humanity of, 471. Easy and con- 
descendy^g behaviour of, 472. Simple mode of life of, 473. Scrupu- 
lously attentive t(^/inancial affairs, 474. Gives his daughter to M. 
Aureliu^t; 476. Loses his wife, 476* Undertakes various works, 476. 

^ Protects the Christians, 477. Dej^th of, 479. Regretted by the Ro- 
mans, 479. Pefsonal appearance of, 479. Writers in the age of, 480, 

Antonius, L., ^e^olt ol^ ii. 334. Death of, 334. 

Antonius Brinuis, character of, ii. 96. * Advises a descent into Italy, 90. 
Begins his march an^cjLptures Verona and other towns contrary to the 
plan of Vespasian, 99. Orders statues of Galba to be replaced in all 
the^free towns, 99. Defeats the Yitellian cavalry, and two legions, 
near Bebriacum, 102. Engages «afl night with six legions, and finally 
routs them, 103. * Storms the camp at Cremona, 106. Captures Cre- 
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xncna, and allows it to Ite pillag'ed for four Says, 106. Marches into 
Umbria, 114. Jealous of Mucianus, 115. Arrives at Carsulse, 118. 

« Rejects the proposals of Yitellius, 125. Honours decreed to, 135. 

Pays his respects to Vespasian, 167. 

Antony, M. i. 1. ' 

Apame^f, tribute remitted for five years to the people of, i. 350. 
Apennines, troops of Vitellius occupy passes of the, ii. 116. Enemies of* 
Vitellius pass the, 117« 

Apicata, the wife of Sejanus, divorced by her husband, i. 149. Writes 
an account to Tiberius of the poisonings of Drusus, 181. Destroys 
hersejf, 181. 

Apion, the grammarian, sent on an embassy to Caius, i. 257. m 

Apis, the grod, appears amongst the Egyptians, ii. 434. 

Apollo, temple of, dedicated by Octavius, i. 6. 

Apofiodorus, the architect, sarcasm of, ii. 459. Exiled and put to death 
* by Hadrian, 469. • 

Apollodorus, the stoic, ii. 472. ^ ^ 

Apollonius, an Egyptian, foretells the death of Caigis, i. 262. 

Apollbnius, ^e philosopher, intimate with M. Antoninus, ii. 486. 
Apollonius m Tyana, extraordinary exclamation of, ii. 355. 

Apology for the Christians presented to Hadrian by Ouadratus, ii. 441. 
By Aristides, 441. To M. Antoninus by Justin Martyo^ 478. By 
Melito, Athenagoras, Miltiades, and Tatian, 529. 

Aponius, L., propreetor of Lower Germany, i. 170. . 

Aponius, ]\{., defats the Boxolani, ii. 49. 

Appian,*the historian,^ ii. 480. ^ 

Apronius, L., severity of, i. J36. * • 

Aquileia, forces ordered by Vespasian to wait for Mucianus at, ii. 99. 
Aquitania, province of, governed by Gulba, ii. 4. ^ ^ * 

Arabia pestilence in, ii. 477- 

Arabia Petraea conquered, ii. 400. Trajan enters, 410. 

Archelaus, king of Cilicia, &c., i. 26. ^ ^ 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, death of, i. 122. Kingdom of, reduced 
to a Roman province, 122. 

Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, succeeds his father, i. 57. Banished 
into Gaul, 68. 

Architect, malignity of Tiberius against an^^i. 154. 

Ardjiba, i. 74. 

Aretas, King of Arabia, i. 55. ^ • 

Argius, the steward of Galba, bumes his master, ii. 26. 

Aiician forest, Vitellius secludes ^ymself in his villa injfche, ii. 109. ^ 

Aristides, apology of, for the Christians, ii. 441. % • • 

Aristobulus, son of Herod of Chalcis, appointed !^ing of A%*menia Minor, 
i. 364. • im m 


Armenia, disturbances in, tranquillized, i. 60r Rhadamistus invades, 
342. Corbulo entrusted with the defence ol, 364. Exploits of Corbulo 
in, 380. Ravaged by the Alai^, ii. 267. Submits to Trajan^ 401. 
Success of the Romans in, 493. ^ • 

Arminius, the German chief, i. 76. At variance Vith Segestes, 108. 
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Forcibly carries off the daughter of Segestefe, 109. iWife of, captured, 
109. Persuades the Cherusci to espouse his cause, 109. Death 
of, 136. 

Arria, the wife of CsBcinna Pestus, intrepid conduct of, i. 200. Death 
of, 290. 

Arria, wife of Thrasea Pcetus, i. 467. • 

'Arrian, Flavius, restrains the prog^ress of the Alans, ii. 445. Notice of 
the writinpTS of, 462. 

Arruntius, L., offends Tiberius, i. 98. Saying* of Aug'ustus concerning, 
98. Death of, 209. 

Arruntius, the public herald, announces the death of Caius, i. 273. 

Aiitj profusion of works of, at Rome, i. 298. ' » 

Arsaces, son of Artabanus, king* of Parthia, placed by his father on the 
throne of Armenia, i. 199. Ministers of, bribed to destroy him, 2tX). 
Artabanus obtains the kingdom of Parthia, i. 114. Sends an embassy 
* to Germanicij^, 126. Seizes Armenia for his son, 199. Maisches intof 
Armenia, 201. Deserted by his subjects, 201. Recovers his do- 
^ Siinions, 203. Ave^’sion of, t«> Tiberius, 203. 

Artabazes, i. * 

Artavasdes expelled by his subjects from Armenia, i.,69. Ileath of, GO. 
Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, Corbulo burns, i. 380. 

Ascalon, thf Jews repulsed from, i. 190, 

Ascletarion put to death by Domitian, ii. 350. 

Asia, the cities of, erect a temple to Tiberius, i. 154. 

Asiaticus, the free3-man of Vitellus, ii. 76. Put to death by^Mucianus, 
137. 

Asiaticus, Valerius, conspires ag^«inst Uaius, i. 258. Publicly ayows his 
wish that he had killed Caius, 274. Resigns his consulship, 299. 
Destroyed by Messalina, 304. 

Asper, Sulpicius, i. lio. ^ 

Asprenas, a senator, killed by the German mercenaries of Caius, i. 272. 
Assyria, Hay):ian resolves to nbai^don, ii. 426. 

Astrologer, an, 'predicts that Nero will be emperor, i. 360. 

Astrologers, decree for expelUng, from Italy, i. 119, 346. Banished by 
Vitellius, ii. 78. • 

Asturians, the, i. 18. Revolt, and massacre a Roman e.'^cort, 20. Fresh 
hostilities of, 25. Subjug^ion of, 25. 

Asylums in the Greek cities refoimed, i. 144. 

Ateste, occupied by Antonius, ii, 99. 

Athambilus, king of Al^ssene, ii. 408. « 

Athenseum* founded by Hadrian, ii. 446. 

^Athenians, the, Tlf^prived of iEgina'^'and Eretrea by Augustus, i. 27. 
Hadrian’s liberality^ to, ii. 436. Honours bestowed on, by M. 
Antoniiii», ^1.* 

Athenodorus, i. 85. • 

Athlula, i. 21 . * 

• Atilius of Fidense, i. 166. 

Atticiis, Numerius, i. 84. « 

Atticus, Q., made prisoner by the troops of Vitellius, ii. 123. 

Atr(^, Trajfui repulsed fr«m, ii. 410. f ^ 
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AugvruBy king of OsroeitB, ii. 402. 

^Augustalia, institution of the, i. 47. 

Augusta, various cities styled, L SB. 

Augusta Emexita, i. 18. 

Augusta Prestoria, i. 18. 

Auguiftani, the, i. 899. ^ 

Augustodunum, i. 141. 

Augfu&tus, (Emp.) sets, out for Britain, i. 16. Discontinues his pro- 
gfress, 16. Commences his eighth and ninth consulships at Tarragona, 
17. Meditates the invasion of Britain, 17. Falls sick, 18. Disbands 
his veterans, 18. Declared exempt from the laws, 20. Dangerous 
^Iness of* 21. Recovers his health, 21. Prevented by the Sena^^rs 
from rea^ng his will in the Senate, 22. Appointed superintendent 
of provisions, 23. Refuses the dictatorship and censorship, 24. Ap- 
{^ars as witness at trials, 24. Honoured with an ovation and triumphal 
• arch, 28. Styled ISfarjister Mommy 30. Laws of,^fc»rmed Aut^istarty 
80. Assumes the tribunician power for five years, 33. Attempt^ Jo 
reform the Senate, 33. Makes regulations refpectin? marriage, 34. 
Adopts Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa and Julia, 35. Leaves 
Home aiRl go^ into Gaul, 85. Returns to Rome, 41. Becomes 
supreme pontiff, 42. Chooses Tiberius as his coac^utor, 44. Takes 
the census, 47. Anecdote of, 51. Jle^umes authority over $he state for 
ten additional years, 51. Refuses to be called Lardy 63. Disquietude 
of, from plots, 63. Pardons Cinna, 64. Suspects Tiberius of purposely- 
protracting the war in Pannonia and Dalmatia, 70. Grief of, for the 
loss of the legions of Varus, 77. Accepts the govei*pment for ten years 
longer, 79. Allowed to tracisa^ all^business d)y the agency of his 
council, 80. Death of, 81 . Will of, 83. Burial of, 84. Deified, 84. 
Character of, 84. Effect of the government of, ivpon the Romans, 81k 
Person, accomplishments, and style of living of, 90. 

Aurelius, M., marries the daughter of Antoninus JPinSy ii. 475. Ap- 
pointed Caesar, >475. Raised to the dt«sulship, 76. Assi{k:9es the name 
of M. Antoninus, 484. Generally known as M, AntoninuSy 'PhilosophtiSy 
484. See M. Antoninus. 

Aventine, fire on Mount, i. 206. • 

Avitus, Dubius, i. 384. 

B. 


Babylonia, Trajan marches into, ii. 407. • 

Bactrians, the, send ambassadors jo Antoninus Piifs, ii. 470. 

Baiss, Caius builds a bridge from, to Puteoli, i. 237. * 

Balbus, Domitius, will of, forged,^^411, * 

Banadaspus, king of the lazyges, ii. 513. I # 

Banished persons, orders of Augustus respecting,!. f9.^ Caius puts to. 

death, 239. * • 

Barchochebas acknowledged by the Jews*aa their king and Messiah, ii. 
443. 

Bardanes contends with Gotarzes Sir the sovereignty of Parthia, h 307. 
Basilica erected to the memory of Plbtina, ii. 434. • 

VOL. II. ¥ ^ • 
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Bassus, Cesellias, deludes itero, i. 466. • v ^ 

Basaua, Luciliusy an accomplice of CaBcina^ ii. 08. Betrays the fleet at 
Ravenna, 101. Takes the fortress bf Herodium, 261. Takes the 
eitadel of Macherus, 26$. 

Batavians, the, war kindled by, ii. 142. Fix their quarters at Mognntia- 
^ cum, 142. Reach Rome, 146. Attacked by a body of Vasconel^, 140. 

Routed by Vocula, 140. 

Batnee, taken by Trajan, ii. 404. 

Bate, the Dalmatian chieftain, i. 60. Defeats Messalinus, 70. Reply of, 
to Tiberius, 71. Deserts his countrymen, 74. Surrenders himself to 
Tiberius, 75. ^ 

Batb, the Pannonian chieftain, i. 69. Guilty of treachery,^ 71. Made 
sovereig'n of the Breuci, 71. Falls into the power of the Dalmatian 
Bate, and condemned to death, 71. 

!Qebriacum, army of Otho encamps at, ii. 61. Conduct of Yitellius^on 
behbldingp the ^utnag'e on the plains of, 82. 

Bf^nice appears before the Roman procurator, ii. 178. Palace of, at 
Jerusalem, bjimt, 1Q2. Dismissed by Titus, 288. 

Bericus, instig^ates Claudius to invade Britain, i. 293. • 

Besa, Hadrian enlarges the city of, ii. 438. , 

Bessi, revolt of thp, i. 46. 

Betillinus, Gassius, i. 253. 

Bicilis, a friend of Decebalus, made prisoner by the Romans, ii. 308. 
Bingium, Julius Ty tor defeated at, ii. 158. 

Bithyma, conflagration at Nicomedia, the capital of, ii. 394. Pliny ^s 
letter respecting the Christians in, 417. ^ • 

Blsesus, J unins, comnftinds the troops in <Pannonia, i. 100. Th^ son of, 
sent by the Pannonian army to make demands on Tiberius, 100. 
« Nearly kille^^ by Jhe soldiers, 101. Carries on war ag^nst Tac- 
fkrinas, 146. , The last private person who was saluted Jmjjerator, 146. 
Obtains triumphal honours, 146. 

Blsesus, Juniusj governor of GaMa Logdunensis, ii. 76. Death of, 110. 
Blsesus, Pedius, ejected from the Senate, i. 400. 

Boadicea instigates the loeni«and Trinobantes to take up arms, i. 407. 
Instigates the Britons to avenge her and themselves, 400. Poisons 
herself, 110. 

Bocchus, kingdom of, given Juba, i. 19. 

Boduni, the, i. 294. 

Bo^d, kingdom tof, ^^en to Juba, i. 10. 

Boiocalus, chief of the Ansibarii, i. 36^ 

Bolanus, Vettius, supersedes Trebellius Maximus, ii. 80. 

^Boio^a, Nero plSads for the people dP, i. 849. 

Bosphorus, diM^urbancey in the Cimmerian, i. 30^ 

«Breuci, the^ i. gO.^ 

Biig^ntes, the, i. 334. Assist Venusius, 338. Antoninus Pius obt^s 
some victories over, ii. 4Vo. * 

' Biinno, leader of the Canninefates, iL 144. 

Britain, Caius pretends to ^vade, ivWl • Claudius sends an expedition 
into, 203. YesptEsian acknowledged Emperor in, ii. 112. Agricola 
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Astends conqftestB in* 804. Splendid victories in, 318: Impatient of 
the Roman yoke, 420. 

Britannicus, son of Claudius, 1. 303. Neglected and persecuted, 330. 

Poisoned by Nero, 367. . 

Britons, the, gpain some successes over the Romans, i. 337. Defeated 
by l^uetoniuB, 400. ^ 

Brixellum, Otho retires to, ii. 00. 

Bructeri, the, i. 385. • 

Brutus, i. 1. 

Burrhus made praafect of the Praetorian g'uards, i. 341. Opposes the 
an^itiou^ views of Agrippina, 361. Charge against, 370. Consulted 
by Nero respecting the murder of Agrippina, 392. Death of, 414.* 
Byzantium, relief granted to the people of, i. 350. Tribute remitted to 
the people of, for five years, 350. Oracle respecting the situation of, 
&51 . ^ Subjected to the Roman yoke, after having for a while enjoyed 
liberty, ii. 208. ^ • 


C. 

CsQciua, .^ienus, 4 instigates Vitellius to revolt, ii. 35. Sent to Italy, 39. 
Ravages Helvetia, 42. Commands Julius Alpinus^to be put to death, 
43. Enters Italy, 55. Flees to .Cremona, 56. Defeat of Celsus and 
Paulina by, 57. Vitellius gives the command . of his army to, 97, 
Wavers in his allegiance, 97. Proceeds to Patavium and Ravenna, 
97. Vicetia Jhe birth-place of, 99. Perfidious delay of, 100. En- 
counaging his troops to acknowledge Vespasian,#is put in chains by 
them, 101. Sent to Vespasian *by Afitonius PAmus, 106. 

Ceelius, conflagration on Mount, i. 167. Name of, changed to Augustus, 
168. Formerly called Querquetulanus, 168. , , • 

Ceepjp, Fannius, conspires against Augustus, i. 25. Exjecuted, 25. 

Ci3esar, family name of, i. 13. 

Ccesar, Caius, son of Agrippa and^^lia, adopted b]jr ^Augustus, and 
styled Cffisar, i. 35. Arrogance of, 53. Styled Prince of the Youth, 
56. Sent into the East, 60. Interview of, with the Parthian king, 
60. Death of, 61. • 

Caesar, Julius, i. 1, 3. 

Ceesar, title of, assumed by Galba, ii. 5. Reverence of the people for the 
name of, 117. Domitian declared, 135. 

CsBsarea, city of, disturbed by the animosities o^its Greek and Jewish 
inhabitants, ii. 176. • ^ 

Csesonia, Milonia, becomes the wife of Caius, i. 247- Appointed Ws 
priestess, 254. Death of, 275^ • ^ * • 

Caieta, port of, improved by Antoninus Pius, ii|476. • 

Caius, (Emp.), marriage of, i. 193. Dupheity of, 194^ J^opular with 
the people, 207. Reported to have boasted df a design to kill Tiberius, 
212. Birth and education of, 217. C/btains the imperial power to the 
exclusion of the yoimg TiberiifB, 219. Performs many popular acts,* 

220. Assumes the consulship i|^conjunc|icn with his yncle Claudius, 

221. Honours conferred upon, 223. After an illness the conduct of, 

• NN2 • • • 
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becomes alterdd^ 224. Orders Tiberius Gemellus to be put to death, 
and destroys Antonia, 225. Restores to the people the right of electing 
magistrates, 226. Cruelty of, at the games, 226. Puts to death 
Ennia, Macro, and Silanus, 226. Incest of, 228. IVfames Paulina, 
229. Pretends to be a god, 230. Claims divine worship, 230. 
Pruelty and extortion of, 234. Regard of, for his horse Incitatus, 235. 
Justifies Tiberius to the Senate, and revives actions for treason and 
libel, 236. Builds a bridge from Boise to Puteoli, 237. Orders 
banished persons to be put to death, 239. Pardons Domitius Afer, 
and is jealous of Seneca, 240. Worshipped as a god by L. Yitellius, 
240. * Arbitrary conduct of, 241. Ridiculous expedition ^f, against 
th& Germans, ^2. Puts to death L. Getulicus, 245. Banishes his 
sisters, 246. Repudiates Paulina, and marries Csesonia, 247. Birth 
of Drusilla, the daughter pf, 248. Sole consul, 249. Receives new 
l^ear’s gifts, 249. Excessively fond of money, 250. Exhibits gamins 
at Lyons, 250. •f^^etends to invade BHtain, 251. Wishes to slaughter 
pvt of his legions, and returns to Rome greatly incensed, 252. Per- 
sists in his prehensions to divinit^*^, 254. Orders his statue to be placed 
in the temple at Jerusalem, 255. Assassinated, 258. Burial of, 265. 
Person and probable insanity of, 266. Arrogance and luxury of, 267- 
Style of dress, a^ d eloquence of, 268. Fondness of, for singing and 
dancing, 268. Attachment of, to actors, 208. Works undertaken and 
projected by, 269. Commotions on the death of, 272. Punishes Ves- 
pasian when sedile, ii. 133. 

Calamities at Rome, i. 65. ^ , 

Caligula, C., son of Germanicus, i. 106,^176. , • 

Caligula, Emp. Caius csliled, i. 21 A ' • 

Callistus, the freed-man of Caius, joins the conspiracy against that Em- 
•peror, i. 261 . , ^ 

Calvilla, Domitia^ ii. 484. ^ 

Camalodunum, storming of, i. 296, 407. 

Camerinus, Sulpipius, i. 380, 

Camillus, F., proconsul of Africa, i. 124. Declines triumphal honours, 
125. 

Campania, earthquake in, i. 428. Hurricanes in, 461. Free towns and 
colonies of, Abandon Yitellius, ii. 1 17. Troops sent into, 1 36. Bene- 
volence of Titus in relieving^mifierers in, 298. 

Canal proje^d by L. Yetus between the Moselle and Saone, i. 383. 

Candace compelled to make a treaty with the Romans, i. 26. 

Candidates for office ordered to deposit certain sums, i. 50. 

Canninefates, the, Claudius Civilis sends messengers to, ii. 144. Join 
%lie Frisii, T44. ^Attack and deatroy%*e Roman fleet, 162. 

Cantabrians, the, i. 18. /levolt, and massacre a Roman escort, 20. Join 
the Asturisns jn liostilities, 26. Almpst annihilated, 25. 

Capito, Ateius, flattery of;*i. 215. 

Oapito, Cossutianus, cqndeimied for peculation, i. 375. 

•Capito,^ Fonteius, put to death, ii. 8. r 

Capito, Lucilius, the procurator of A^a, accused before the Benate, and 
condemned, i. 158.* 
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Ci)}ito, the fatlteiwof CAasius Betillinus, crusty of Caius to^ i. 253. 
YJapitol, the, burnt, ii. 122. Restored by L. Vestinus, 140. 

Capitolinus, Jupiter, institution of quinquennial g^mes to, ii. 331. Do- 
mitian presei\ts a crown of laurel to, 842. 

Capjmdocia reduced to a Roman province, i. 126. 

Caprese, 'Hberius retires to the island of, i. 168. Situation and descrip- 
tion of, 168. * 

Capua faithful to Vitellius, ii. 117. 

Caracalla admits the Egyptians into the Roman senate, i. 11. 

Caractacus, commander-in-chief of the Britons, i. 334. Wife and 
dqpght^ of, captured in battle, 335. Betrayed to the Romans by 
Cartisfnandua, 335. Appears before Claudius, by whom he is» par- 
doned, 335. 

Cariovalda, a Batavian chieftain, i. 115. 

CarsiuB, C., i. 412. 

Carsulte, Antonius Primus arrives at, ii. 118. 

Carthage, forum of, injured by fire, ii. 477. ^ 

Cartismandua betrays Caractacus to the Romai^, i. 335. War between 
Venusms and, 338. 

CasiuR, Hadrian^scends Mount, ii. 437. 

Casperius, ^lianus, demands the punishment of the assassins of Do- 
mitian, ii. 3G6. » ^ 

Cassius, Avidius, checks the progress of the Bucoli, ii. 506. Family of, 
513. Suspected of ambitious designs, 513. C/uelty of, 514. Go- 
vernoi; of Syria, 615. Proclaims himself emperor, 516. Killed by 
on» of the soldier^s, 517. ^ 

Cassius, L., marries Drusillll, tfie djftighter of^Germanicus, i. 189. 
Catti, the, i. 45. Attacked by Drusus, 48. Attiicked by Germanicus, 
108- Repulsed by L. Pomponius, 335. Contest between the Her- 
pjanduri and, 385. 

Catualda invades the territories of Maroboduus, i. 127. Gets possession of 
the kingdom of Maroboduus, Expelled the cb^^try, and takes 

refuge at Forum Julii, 128. 

Catus, procurator of Britain, flees into Gaul, i. 408. 

Catus, Firmius, i. 118. • 

Celer, P., procurator of Asia, i. 375. Impeached by Musonius Rufus, 
ii. 138. , 

Celibacy, law against, i. 72. 

Celsus, Trajan erects a statue to, ii. 401. • 

Celsus, Juvenius, conspiracy and escape of, ii. 3f7. 

Celsus, Marius, promotion of, ii. 4 4. One of Otho's genefals, 52. De- 
feats CsBcina, 57- Pardonefffjr Vitellius, 77. * * ^ • 

Censorship, Lepidus and Plancus, the last private persons who hold, 
the, together, i. 24. ^ 

Census taV;en by Octavius, i. 6. • 

Centumcellsq, Trajan constructs a harbcftir dt, ii. 398. 

Cephallenia, Hadrian gives the island of, ii. 436. 

Cercina, island of, i. 107. ^ • 

Cerealis, Civica, proconsul of Asia, put to death by Domitian, ii^ 327.. 
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CerialiS; Petilius, joins the enemies of Vitellius, ii. lib. Defeated® by 
the Vitellians^ 125. Commands the legions sent into Gaul, 157. 
Defeats and captures Valentinus, 159. Civilis and Classicus offer 
him the empire of the Ga<uls, 160. Attacked by the ^barbarians, and, 
after being nearly defeated, destroys their camp, 161. Inhabitants of 
^ Cologne implore the protection of, 162. Nearly made prisoner, 165- 
Keeps Britain in subjection, 3l5. 

Chaerea, Cassius, conceives a violent hatred against Caius, i. 259. Con- 
temptuously treated by Caius, 259. Commands the wife and child of 
Caius to be killed, 275. Death of, 279. 

Charax, the town of, submits to Trajan, ii. 408. ^ ^ 

ChiA*icles, the physician of Tiberius, artifice of, i. 211. 

Chauci, the, i. 45. Make an incursion into Lower Germany, 310. 
Cherusci, the, attacked by Germanicus, i. 108. Great advantages gained 
^ver, 115. Dissensions of, with the Suevi, 124. Engage the Roman 
army, 124. It«<fhjus chosen king of, 309. 

Cl^roes, king of Parthia, deposed by Trajan, ii. 410. Allowed by 
Hadrian to be^restor^l, 426. Hadrian’s liberality to, 437. 

Christian era, i. 56. * * 

Christians, the, first persecution of, by Nero, i. 430. JSscape from Je- 
rusalem, ii. 187.^ Persecuted by Domitian, 349. Trajan’s edict re- 
specting the^ 418. Protected by Hadrian, 440, 478, by Antoninus 
Pius, 477. Persecuted under M. Antoninus, 528. 

Cilo, Junius, accusa^on of, i. 354. 

Cincian law respecting advocates, i. 306. , ♦ 

Cinna conspires agaifist Augustus, and is pardoned, 63. Consul, 65. 
Circensian games, conspirators relolve to dlsassinate Nero at the^ i. 442. 
Civilis, Claudius, an eminent Batavian, ii. 143. Favoured by Hor- 
tdeonius Flaccqs, 143^ Sends messengers to the Canninefates, 144. Suc- 
cesses of, 140. , Fulfils a barbarous vow, 153. Inhabitants of Colpgne 
propitiate, 154. Offers Cerialis the empire of the Gauls, 160. Pitches 
his camp at*Vetera, 163. Routed, through the treachery of a deserter, 
164. Nearly made prisoner, 165. Submits to the Romans, 166. 
Clarus, Septitius, appointed pisstorian prsefect, ii. 430. Deprived of 
office, 433. 

Classianus, Julius, procurator of Britain, i. 411. 

Classicus, leader of a Gallic ^surrection, ii. 150. Offers Cerialis the 
empire of J;he Gauls, 160. 

Claudius, (Emp.) the |gn of Drusus and Antonia, i. 49. Objected to 
by Tiberius as his successor, 207. Consul with the Emp. Caius, 221. 
Appointed* priest of Caius, 254. Camed to the camp, and declared 
%iiipbror, 274. Acknowledged by theS^enate, 276. life and character 
of, before his« elevatiof to the imperial power, 277, Orders Chssrea 
and others l;o put to death, 279. Acquires popularity, 280. Evinces 
a disregard for money, 281. Recalls Agrippina and Julia from exile, 
282. Generosity of, to several princes, 282. Extends the dominions 
• of A^ppa, and issues edicts in fa'nmr of the J ews, 282. Assumes 
the title of Imperator^ fo^^the suc^feses of his generals, 283. Builds 
a harbour at the nfouth of the Tiber, and attempts- to empty the Lake 
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JPiie£n«s, 28A. A lo^er of blood-shed^ 285. Remores the statue of 
^ Augustus from the neighbourhood of places of public execution, 
285. Abolishes several festivals, 292. Deprives the Lydans of their 
freedom, 292. Sends an expedition into Britain, 293. Visits Britain, 
295. Saluted Impcrator^ takes the title of JBritannicuSy and 
trihmphs for the successes in Britain, 296. Various acts of, 298. 
Consul and censor, 302. Weak conduct of, 803. Protects deserted 
slaves, 304. Introduces three new letters into the alphabet, 306. 
Allows Gauls to sit in the senate, and replenishes the patrician 
families, 312. Insensibility of, 319. Fixes his affections on his niece 
Agrippina, 322. Extends the circumference of the city, and expels 
the Jew^ from Rome, 326. Adopts the son of Agrippina, 331. ^Par- 
dons Caractacus, 335. Exchanges the kingdom of Agnppa, 351. 
Prodigies portending the death of, 352. Death and character of, 
•353. 

Clemency, altar erected to, i. 171. ^ 

Clemens, a centurion, claims privileges for the soldiers, i. 102. 

Clemens, a slave of Agrippa Posthumus, counterfeits his master, i.*f20. 
Clemens, the praetorian praefect, invited to join Ae con^iracy of Chserea, 
i. 260.^ ^ 

Clemens, Arretinus, appointed prmtorian prsefect, ii. 157. 

Clemens, Flavius, put to death by Domitian, ii. 348.* 

Cleopatra, the effigy of, carried in the triumphal processidh of Octavius, 
i. 2. Son and daughter of, adorn the triumph of Octavius, 2. Orna- 
ments of, deposited in the temple of Venus, 2. * 

Clits^ tlie revolt of, i. 204. Insurrection of, 349. 

Coan^, the, immunities grar^ed*to, i.«350. ^ ^ 

Cocceianus, put to death by Domitian, ii. 327. 

Cologne, Agrippina sends a colony to, i. 331. Inhabitants of, propitiate 
Civilis and Veleda, ii. 154. Implore the protectiorf of Cerialis, f62. 
Trajan assumes the imperial power at, 372. 

Colonies sent to Gaul and Spain by* Augustus, i. 38. • 

Colosseum, the, dedication of, at Rome, ii. 300. * 

Cominius, C., mercy of Tiberius to, i. 158. 

Comites, the, of Caesar, i, 81. ^ 

Commagene, subjected to a Roman governor, i. 126. Kingdom of, given 
to Antiochus, 223. Kingdom of, reduced to a Roman province, ii. 267. 
Commodus, the son of M. Antoninus, li8hours bestowed on, ii. 521. 
Commodus, Ceionius, ii. 447. 

Consuls, twenty-five, appointed in one year, i. M. Arbitrarily appointed 
by Tiberius, 100. Deprived of their office by Caius, 241. Rome 
without any, 250. List of,%*^89 ; ii. 531. ^ 

Consulships conferred for less than a year, i. 11. 

Coponius, procurator of J udsea, i. 68. ^ • 

Corosius, mount, cleft by an eii^hquake, ii. ^06. 

Corbulo, Cn. Domitius, not allowed «to prosecute his success in Ger- 
many, i. 311. Ordered to ycross the Rhine, 311. Intrusted wi^ 
the preservation of Armeniai^64. Contest of, with Quadratus, 364. 
Exploits of, in Armenia, 880? Take8*Tipra»oce-*“ 
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Tiridates, 408. Renews ‘the war with the PtjrthianS) 424. Man^e- 
ment of the war in Armenia confided to^ 437. Death of, 472. * 

Cordus, Cremutius, death of, i. 110 . Works of, burnt by the sadiles, 
159. 

Corinth, Nero attempts to '‘cut through the isthmus of, i. 471. 

Com, gpratuities of, limited, i. 58. Scarcity of, nearly causes a sedition, 
• 189. 

Comutus, CeeciliuB, destroys himself, i. 157. 

Corsica, inhabitants of, murder Pacarius, ii. 54. 

Cornelia, a vestal virgin, buried alive, ii. 338. 

Comeleanus, Atidius, ii. 491. 

Corpificia, Annia, ii. 484. * * 

Cossus, Com., subdues the Gsetulians, i. 69. Receives the triumphal 
honours, 69. Surnamed GteiulicttSy 69. 

Cottius, receives the title of king, i. 297. ^ 

C 8 iiys, 4 seized and si in by Rhescuporis, i. 129. Children of, obtain half 
of Thrace, 129. 

CoVb tries, newly subju^ted, placed under the emperor, i. 8 . 

Crassus, Calpur^xus, conspires against Nerva, ii. 3G6. • 

Crassus, Sciibonianus, competitor for the supreme powe^, ii. 136. 

Cremona, troops ordered by Cuscina to march to, ii. 97. Captured by 
Antonius Primul, 106. 

CxispinilLa, Calvia, ii. 8 . 

Crispinus, Varius, tribune of the prsetorian guards, ii. 49. 

Crocodiles, thirty-six, killed in the Flaminian games, i. 58. 

Ctesiphon, Trajan captures, ii. 408. * ‘ ^ 

Cumanus, Ventidius, "procurator of Judteay^i. 348. Rivalry of Felix and, 
348. Deprived of office, 348. 

Cijria, dedication of the Julian, i. 3. 

Curtisius, T., attempts \o instigate the slaves to rebellion, i. 150. 

Cynobellinus, i. 2*94, 296. ^ 

Cyprus surren^ired by Augustus^e the people, i. 25. Earthquake in, 
ii. 271. Insurrection and atrocities of the Jews in, 411. 

Cyrenians, complaints of the, i. 400. 

Cyzicum, people of, deprived of liberty, i. 27. Restored to freedom, 38. 
Deprived of liberty, 160. Temple of, overthrown by an earthquake, 
ii. 477. 

D. 


Dacians, the, revolt of,^. 48. Commence hostilities, ii. 112. Are re- 
pulsed by Mucianius, 112 . Assist the Sarmatians, 142. Domitian 
fiiif^eirtakes two exjj^editions against, Domitian defeated by, 383. 

Trajan resolvQp to make war upon, 389. Defeated, 890. The coun- 
try of, becomes a Romafi province, 399. Trajan celebrates his second 
and final trmm^ at Rome over, 400. * Unsuccessful rebellion of^ 470. 

Dacieps, Trajan assumes the liame of, ii. 390. 

Dalmatia, insurrection in, i. 69. War |greaks out in, 72. Legiona in, 


declaim for Vespasian, ii. 9^ ^ 

Dalmatians, the, triumph of Octavius ror conquest of, i. 2. Engage i 
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]K>stilities with the Rdknans, 46. Revolt, ahd are subdued by Drusus, 
^ 48. War with, GO. Desire peace, 71. Subdued, 75. 

Damascus, massacre of the Jews at, ii. 100. , 

Danube, the Dacians take possession of both banks of the, ii. 112. Trajan 
constructs a bridge over the, 306. Hadrian breaks down the bridg'e 
ove't the, 426. 

David, Vespasian endeavours to destroy the race of, ii. 263. • 

Dearth in Rome, i. 189- 

Decebalus, chief of the Dacians, skill and courage of, ii. 331. Domitian 
makes an ignominious peace with, 333. Sends ambassadors to Trajan, 
380. Submits to Trajan, 800. Renews the war with Trajan, 304. 
Pe^dy of, 396. Kills himself, 398. ^ 

Dcnsus Sempronius, a centurion, defends £iso, ii. 25. 

Didius succeeds Ostorius in Bntain, i. 388. * 

D^ke for restraining the inundations of the Rhine, i. 383. 

Dionysia, the, Hadrian celebrates, at Athens, ii. 430^ . 

Dionysius of Miletus, i. 459. 

Diviners expelled from Italy, i. 1 19. ^ 

Divodurum, slaughter at, ii. 40. 

Dolabellii^ C. defj^ats Tacfarinaa, and puts an end to the war in Africa, 
i. 155. Refused the triumphal honours, 156. 

Dolesus, murdered by iiihabitants^of Gadara, ii. 206. • 

Domitian, (£mp.) son of Vespasian, ii. 1 18. Declared Csesar, 135. Rash- 
ness of, 157. Eluded by artifices of Mucianus, 163. Vespasian incensed, 
against^ 167. Kindness of Titus to, 292. Hastens to Rome, 305l 
Youth, disposition and vices of, 306. Devotes himself to poetry, 307. 
Dei$es Titus, 308t £quity»aifE moderation ^09. Numerous con- 
sulships of, 310. Punishes the Vestal virgins, 312. Cruelty of, 327. 
Profusion, largesses, spectacles, and buildings of, by which he is urgjpd 
ii^to all kinds of rapacity and extortion, 328. Aspiref to the name and 
worship of a god, 330. Institutes the Capitoline and other games, 
331. Undertakes two expeditions^goinst the Daciad^ 331. Defeated 
by the Marcomanui, 333. Makes an ignominious peace with the 
Dacians, 333. Cruelty to his partisans, 335. Contests on account 
of his Dacian victories, and the extraordinary entertainment given 
by him to the knights and senators, 337. Edict of, respecting 
vines, 339. Expedition of, against the Sarmatians, 342. Assumes 
the title of ImperatoVj 342. Ferocity ol*, increases with his years, 343. 

*Puts to death Helvidiua, Senecio, and Rusticus,^344. Banishes all 
philosophers from Rome an(} Italy, 345. JiA^enius Celsus conspires 
' against the life of, 347. Acihus Glabrio and Flavius Cbsmens put to 
death by, 348. PersecutioiA^Mie Christians byj 349. Appreheps^e 
of death, 349. Kills Epaphroditus, 350. Predictions concerning 
death of, 350. Assassinated, 352. Chardbter %nd burial of, 353. 
Bodily advantages and defecih of, 354. Nsiglects li&rafy accomplish- 
ments, 354. Private habits of, 355f The authors who flourished 
during the reign of, 357. Diferent sentiments of the Romans *upoi) 
the death of, 359. ^lianus C^perius punishes the assassins ef, 367. 
Domililla, Flavia, wife of Vespasian, ii. idb ; and mother of Titus, 288. 
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DomitiuB^ Cn,, aocnsation bf, i. 209. ” m 

Domitius, L., (afterwards the emperor Nero), partiality of the people 
for, i. 303. Son of Domitius, 322. Betrothed to Octavia, the 
daughter of Claudius, 325. Adopted into the Claudian family, and 
assumes the name of ^ero, 331. 

Donative, Claudius is the first Copsar who purchases the fidelity 'of the 
troops by a, i. 277. 

Doryphorus, the freed-man of Nero, destroyed, i. 420. 

Drusilla, daughter of Germanicus, married to L. Cassius, i. 180. Death 
and deification of, 228. 

Drusiila, the daughter of Cains, i. 5i48. Death of, 276. 

Drvsus, honours and privileges voted to, i. 30. Success of, m Gaul and 
Germany, 45. Death of, 4«. Popularity of, with his countrymen, 48. 
Eulogy of, pronounced 'in the forum and the Flaminian circus, 49. 
Children of, allowed to bear the name of GermanicuSy 49. ' 

Drusufi, son of Cl&ddius, betrothed to the daughter of Sejanus, i. 139. 
Suffocated by a pear, 139. 

Di%sus, son of Tiberius, consul, i. 140. Invested with the tribunician 
honours, 144.' Arro^'ance of^ 144. Poisoned by Sejanus, 149. Charac- 
ter of, 160. 

Drusus, son of Germanicus, condemnation of, i. 174. Death of, 191. 


Earthquake destro^^s twelve cities of Asia, i. 126. Ai Laodicea, 403. 
At Pompeii, 428. • *' %t 

East, disturbances in the, i. 114. 

l^lipse of the moqP} sedition amongst the troops in Pannonia, checked 
by, i. 100. \ 

Edessa, Trajan marches to, ii. 403. 

Egypt, govenved by a knight, 10. Supplies Italy with com, 11. 
Senators not' allowed to reside in, without special permission, 11. 
Supplies Home with provisions, 341. Insurrection and atrocities of 
the Jews in, ii. 410. Jlisturbances in, 426. 

Egyptians offensive to Octavius, i. 11. Not allowed a senate, 11. Per- 
mitted by Severus to have (^e, 11. Admitted by Caracalla into the 
Homan senate, 11. 

Eleazar, captain pf the temple at Jerusalem, ii. 181. Dissuades the 
Jews from obeying *hlanahem, 183. ^ Forms a third party at Jeru- 
salem, 2111 Is surprised in the temple, A 8. 

Ehe^zarr, captured 1^ Bassus at Machd^tts, ii. 202. 

Eleusinian mysteries, Nero fears to be initiated into, i. 397. Introduced 
into Rome by Jtlddriarf, ii. 446. 

Eloquence, contests in, at ^Lyons, i. 5^! 

Eml^assies sent by different Stations to Augustus, i. 29. 

•Ernmaus, reserved by the Homans as a«Bettlement, ii. 263. 

Emperbrs, power of the, i. 1^. / 

Engaddi, attack made by assassins upon, ii. 206. 
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Entfia^ wife of Macro, pAstituted by ber husband to Cains, i. 5207. Put 
^to death by Caius, 220. 

Epaphroditus put to death by Domitian, ii. 850. « 

Epicharis tries to, engage Proculus in the conspiracy of Rufhs and Piso 
against Nero, i. 441. Proculus betrays, 441. Firmness under torture, 
444^ Strangles herself, 444. 

Epictetus banished from Rome by Domitian, ii. 345. Patronized b^' 
Hadrian, 458. The Enchiridion of, 462. 

Epponina, wife of Julius Sabinus, put to death by Vespasian, ii. 272. 
Equanimity^ given by Antoninus Pius on his death-bed as the watch- 
word, ii. 470. • 

Etruria, Valens lingers at, ii. 111. • 

Eunones, prince of the Adorsi, i. 329. 

Eurythmus, freed-man of the Emperor TrajarJ^ ii. 385. 

Eulychus, the freed-man of Agrippa, informs against his master, i. 206. 
Evoeatif the, i. 60. ^ • • 

Executions, numerous, ordered by Tiberius, i. 190. 


* « F. ’ ^ 

• 

Fabullus, Fabius, chosen commander by the soldiers, ii. 101. 

Fadilla, Julia, ii. 464. . * 

Fadus, Cuspius, procurator of Judcea, i. 297. 

Famine at Home, i. 67. In Italy, 73. At Rome, 284. 341. 

Faustina, the wife of Antoninus Pius, receives the title of Augusta, ii. 

467.. Death of, 476, ^ 

Faustina, Annia, the daughter of Antbninus Pia^, marries M. Aurelius, 
ii. 475- Death of, 619. 

Faventinus, Claudius, induces the fleet to revolt from Vitellius, ii. 117.^ 
Fav^rinus, the sophist, patronized by Hadrian, ii.*458. 

Felix, procurator of Judsea, i. 348. 

Felix, Sextilius, attacks Julius Tutoifat Bingium, ii. 15^ ^ 

Fenestella, L., i. 216. 

Festus, Valerius, sends troops to slay L. Piso, ii. 140. Routs the Gara- 
mantes, 140. ^ 

Fidense, fall of amphitheatre at, i. 166. 

Fires issue from the earth in the countiy^f the Juhones, i. 386. 

Flaccus Aurelius, banishment of, i. 5231. 

Ffaccus, Hordeonius, appointed governor of Upper Germany, ii. 6. 
Entrusted with defence of^the Rhine by 'Vitellius, 76. Favours 
Claudius Civilis, 143. Sehds Mummius Lupercus againA Civilis, 145. 
Writes to Herennius Gallus,^^. 

Flaccus, Pomponius, i. 129. 

Flaccus, Valerius, flourishes under Domitian, if 357? 

Flavianus, T. Ampius, attacked by his troops, «ii. 100. 

Flavius, Subrius, i. 440. • • 

Florus, Gessius, procurator of Jtidasa, ii. 175. 

Floras, Julius, defeated and destroys hims^. i. 140. 

Florus, writer of an epitome of Roman History, in 462. 
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Fortwna BeduXj altar to^ i. 80. * * « 

Freed-man of Octavius Sag’itta, devoted conduct of, i. 377. ^ 

Freed-men, indignation of Gains against ungrateful,, i. 300. Proposition , 
to punish ungrateful, 373. 

Friendship, altar erected to, i. 171. 

Frisians, the, i. 45. Revolt, and defeat the Romans, 170. Expelled 
I from lands near the Rhine, 384. Simplicity of some ambassadors of, 
384. Join the Canninefates, ii. 144. 

Frontinus, a celebrated writer in Trajan^s time, ii. 405. 

Frontinus, Julius, keeps Britain in subjection, ii. 313. 

FrontO, Corn. ii. 486. 

Fusinus, the lake, Claudius attempts to empty, i. 285. Naval spectacle 
exhibited on, 347. Faijnre of attempt to empty, 347. Design of 
Julius Csesar to empty ^*348. Refusal of Augustus to empty, 348. 
Fulvia, a proselyte to the Jewish religion, i. 135. * 

tfhlvius, T. AureMs, ii. 464. 

Fundanus, Minucius, proconsul of Asia, ii. 440. 

Fuscus, Com. character of, ii. 96. Slain by the Dacians, 332. 

t 

G« T 


Gabinius, P.^ exploits of, i, 283. 

Gulba, Servius Sulpicius, (£mp.) repulses the Germans, i. 248. Defeats 
the Catti, 283. Governor qf Spain, 476. Spanish provinces revolt with, 
479. In great difficulty and consternation, 479. Declared emperor, 
ii. 2. Ancestors of, 2. Honours and reputation of, 4. Assumes the title 
of CsBsar and marches to Rome, b* Becomes unpopular, 7. . Orders 
Claudius Macer to be put to death, 8. Governed by favourites, 9. 

^ Punishes some of Nero’s adherents, 11. Endeavours to recover part 
of the money given away by Nero, 11. Recalls several exiles, 12. 
Refuses a largess to the prietorian guards, 11. Resolves to adopt a 
successor, 15*^ " Adopts Licinia<i5s Piso, 16. Affronts the prestorian 
guards by his* parsimony , 17. Deserted by the soldiers, 21. Betrayed 
and slain, 24. Burial of, 26 Person and character of, 26. 

Gadara, Vespasian captures, ii. 191. Vespasian again enters, 205. 

Gsetulians rebel against Juba, i. 68. Subdued by Cossus, 69. 

Galerianus, Calpumius, son of P. Piso, put to death by Mucianus, ii. 136. 

Galgacus, a British chief, defeated by Agricola, ii. 320. 

Galilee reduced to^ subjection by Vespasian, ii. 199. 

Galla, Arria, wife of ^o, i. 445. 

Gallia Narbdnensis, surrendered by Augustus to the people, i. 25. 

G%)h<^ Junius, proposition of, respectiV^the troops, i. 185. 

Gallio, brother qf Seneca, remarks of, i, 359. 

Gallus, Annius, maHe gd!iieral of Otho, ii. 52. 

Gallus, ABimuB,*freedom of speech of, to Tiberius, i. 87. Falls a victim 
to^ animosity of Tiberius^ 98; Saying of Augustus concerning, 98. 

«. Death of, 191. ^ 

Gallus/ Asinius, banished by^.Claudiu^ for aspiring to be emperor, i. 299. 

Gallus, Cestius, sends Neapolitanus to ascertain the state of Jerusa- 
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len, ii. 170. Advancerf ag^nst Jerusalem, ftnd takes part of the city, 
^85. Death of, 187. 

. Gallus, Com. i. 16. Disgraced and punished, 16» 

Gallus, Crepereius, i. 390. 

Gallus, Herennius*, commander of first legion af Bonna, ii. 146. Attacked 
and^ut in chains, 147. Put to death by Valentinus and Tutor, 159. 
Gallus, Rubrius, sent by Vespasian to command troops, ii. 142. * 

Gamala, city of, taken ^y assault, ii. 197. 

Game of Troy, i. 41. 

Games, Nero institutes new, at Rome,i. 401. 

Game^ Ssecular, i. 35. 

Games to Jupiter vowed by Augustus, i. 77. ^ 

Guramantes, the, send ambassadors to ^ome, i. 156. Routed by 
Festusj ii. 140. 1 

Gaftl, a, calls the emperor Caius, ^ a fool,’ i. 254. 

' Gaul, census of the people of, i. 16. Rebellion of JuliusnFlorus and SqpmVir 
in, 140. Vespasian acknowledg*ed emperor in, ii. 112. 

Gauls, the, commotions among'st, i. 3. Begin to throw off the Ronfkn 
yoke, ii. 150. ' • 

Gauls removed from Rome by Augustus, i. 77. Claudius allows, to sit 
in the senate, 312. 

Gelduba, Dillius Vocula leads Romans to, ii. 147. • ^ 

Gemellus, Tiberius, the grandson o/ Tiberius, i. 207. Excliified from the 
imperial power by Caius, 221. ^ 

Geminus, Virdius, sent by Vespasian to attack AnicdStus, ii. 113. 
Geminps, IPufiuS, aged mother of, i. 187. 

Gerizin), Mount, i. db6. The iSainaritons are de^^n^ed at, ii. 194. 
German troops, violent conduct of some, on the death of Caius, i. 272. 
Grermaiis, the, commotions amongst, i. 3. Revolt, 48. Checked 
by Tiberius, 78. Ridiculous expedition oP Caiift against, 245. 
Repulsed by Galba, 248. Successes gained o\er; by Cn. Dom. 
Corbulo, 311. Unsuccessful rebellion of, ii. 470. • ^ 

Gerinanicus, son of Drusus, i. 49. Sent by Augustus 'Arith an army 
into Pannonia, 70. Defeats the Mazcei,^71. Sent to subdue the Dalma- 
tians, 74. With difficulty checks the revolt of the German legions, 
103. Refuses to be saluted emperor, 104. Ill-treated by his soldiers, 
105. Sends Agrippina to Treves, 105. Threatens two mutinous 
legions, 106. Leads them against th^ enemy, 106. Makes war on 
the Catti and Cherusci, 108. Inters the remains of the legions of 
Varus, 109. Saluted Imperator^ 109. Gains signal victories over the 
Cherusci, 115. Loses great part of his fleet by shipwreck, 117. 
Raises a trophy for his victovica^over the Germains, 116. Triumphs, 
121. Sent into the East, 123. Exposed to the ii&olence of Piso, i25. 
Places the royal diadem on Zeno, king of thetAraienians, 126. Visits 
Egypt, 130. Death-bed appeal to his friei^ds and vfiie,*i31. Dies at 
Antioch, 132. Character of, 132. Grief o£the Romans at the death of, 
133. Funeral of, 137. Marr^ge of daughters of, 189. 

Germany, revolt of legions in, m 14. Discontent of legions* in, 33.* 
Lemons stimulated to rebellion m, 36. * • 

Geta. Cn, defeats the Moors, i. 284. 
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Getulicus, Lentttlus, bold* remonstrance of, Put to deatk bj 

Gaius, ^5. ^ 

Giscbala, o^ens its gates to Titus, ii. 198. John of, bis treachery, 201. 

Glabrio, Acilius, put to death by Domitian, ii. 348. 

Gladiators, law relating to the exhibition of, i. 167. 

Gomeas, castle of, i. 342. * 

Gotarzes contends with Bardanes for the sovereignty of Parthia, i. 307. 
Defeats Meherdates, 327. Ambassadors froip Parthia complain of 
the cruelty of, 327. 

Gracchus, Sempronius, a paramour of Julia, i. 107. 

Grseciaa, Pomponia, accusation and acquittal of, i. 375. 

Grfcostasis, Antoninus Pius restores the, ii. 476. 

Greece, Augustus goes intoji. 27. Nero visits, 470. Nero scarcely 
prevailed on to leave, 4’),*^ Subjected to the Roman yoke, ii. 268. 

Grampian hills, the, victory of Agrioola at, ii. 320. * 

G^^'miyiaia patronizid by Hadiian, ii. 446. 

H. 

t 

Hadrian, P. iElius, (Emp.), ancestors of, ii. 422. Placed under the guar- 
diqtv*'hip of Truman, 422. Announces to Trajan the death of Nerva, 
422. MarAes the emperor’s grand-niece, 423. Distinguishes himself in 
various ways, 423. Promoted to the highest honours, 424. Dispute 
whether he was* really adopted by Trajan, 424. Acknowledged 
emperor, 425. Resolves to maintain peace, and to abandon Mesopota- 
mia and the othSr pastern csnqu€!>tB«of Trajan, 426. Allows the 
Parthian king Chosroes to be restored, 426. Quits Antioch and 
arnves at Rome, v/here he displays great liberality, 427. Goes into 
' Mcesia, and bheckd the hostile movements of the Sarmatians^ and 
Roxolani, 428*. Exposed to great odium on account of the death of 
Nigrinus, and' three other pei^(%iB of consular rank, 429. Begins to 
visit the different provinces of the empire, 431. Establishes strict 
military discipline, 432. Goes into Britain, 433. Disgraces Septitius 
Clarus and others, 433. Visits Spain and Mauritania, 435. Journeys 
of, to Athens, Sicily, the Eastern provinces, and Egypt, 435. Issues 
an edict to protect the Christians, 440. Regulates religious ceremonies, 
and establishes schools of learning, 446. Attacked with illness, and 
deliberates on the choice of a successor, 446. Adopts L. Verus, 447. 
Retires to Tibut, 44iB. Puts Serviapus and others to death, 448. 
Adopts T.«^ Antoninus, 451. Attempts to destroy himself, 452. Dies 
At Qaiss, 453. The senate wish jib l^sgrace memory of, 453. 
Antoninus succeeds in inducing the senate not to disgrace the anemory 
of, 454. Alters the civil polity of the Romans, 454. Publishes the 
Perpetual Edidt, 455. Epacts various ^aws, 455. Learning and adcom- 
plishments of, 456. FastidLOusness of, 458. Envy of, 459. Wit of, 460. 
Curiosity of, 460. Character and person of, 461. The principal 
writero of the age of, 462. ^ Laws o^ respecting Christians, 478. 
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Hairianeia, whatiher intanded for Christian worship or not, ii. 442. 
Sadrianothera, city of, ii. 457. 

Halotus, an eunuch, administers poison to Claudius, L 153. 

Haterius, Q., i. 98. * 

Hebron, City of, taken by Simon, son of GioraS, ii. 208. 

Heliodorus patronized by Hadrian, ii. 458. 

Helius, the freed-man of Nero, rulea»Italy in his master’s absence, i. 47& 
With difficulty persuades Nero to return from Greece, 474. ^ 

Helvetia ravaged by CsBcina, ii. 42. 

Helvidius, Prisons, disputes in the senate with Vitellius, ii. 84. 

Helvidius, son of Helvidius Priscus, put to death by Domitian, iisi344. 
HercSlanaiiln, part of, destroyed by an earthquake, i. 429. Buried by 
ashes, ii. 204. 

Hercules, tradition respecting, i. 328. . '*1 

HeVculeiis, one of the assassins of Agrippina, i. 303. 

Hermanduri, the, contest between the Catti and, i. S#5. 

Hermogenes put to death by Domitian, ii. 327. 

Herod the Great, death of, i. 57. Cruel instructions of, to his sister 
Salome, on his death-bed, 57. Division of the'lterriteries of, 57. 
Herod, Wbther of Agrippa, receives from Claudius the kingdom of 
Chalcis, i. 283. * 

Herodium, Bassus takes the fortress of, ii. 201. % 

Hiero and other nobles attempt the Restoration of Artabaniis, i. SSST 
Hilarius, freed-man of Vitellius, accuses M. Cluvius Rufus, ii. 79. 
Hispania Tarraconensis, province of, offered to Galbh, ii. 5. 

Hispoj^thd infofmer, i. 112. 

Honoratus, Antoniuk, resists ^^^ymphidius Sabinu^ il. 6. 

Hostilia, Ccecina orders troops to march to, ii. 9^ 

Hyrcanians, the, solicit the friendship of the Romans, i. 403. Send 
ambassadors to Antoninus Pius, 470. • • * 

i: • 

lazyges admitted into the Roman service, ii. 98. Despoiled by Dece- 
balus, 395. Send ambassadors to Hadrian, 445. Treat with 
M. Antoninus, 513. 

Iberians, the, invade Armenia, i. 200. ^ 

Icelus, favourite of Galba, ii. 10. Put to death by Otho, 32. 

Iceni, the, Boadicea instigates, to take up arms, 4071 
Idumeans, the, the Zealots senS for the assistance of, ii, 291. Commit 
great slaughter at Jerusa4e£»|, 202. Return ^ome, 204.^ lihe 
country of, invaded by Simon, son of Gioras, 208? * 

Ignatius, giartyrdom of, ii. 419. i • * 

Ilium, satirical reply of Tiberius4o the people of, i. 150.* * 

Impeachments, numerous, made under Xibwus, i. 186. 

EmperatoTf title of, assumed by petavius, i. 4. In what sense us^d by 
J. Cessar, 4. • * 
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IncitatUB, regard of Caiup for his horse, i. 295« Made the prieB{> of 
Caius, 264. 

Indian philosopher bums himself in the presence of Augustus, i. 29. 

Indians mUke presents to Augustus, i. 29. Send ambassadors to 
Antoninus Pius, ii. 470i 

Informers protected by Tiberius, i. 158. • 

Insechi, the, i. 880. ^ 

Interamnium, murder of Dolabella at, ii. 79. 

Inteirmelium Albium, pillaged by Otho’s troops, h. 63. 

Isauria, disturbances in, i. 68. 

Isis, ppests of, destroyed, i. 136. Statue of, thrown into the river, 136. 

Italica, birth-place of the emperor Trajan, ii. 370. F4yourdJ by 
Hadrian, 434. 

Italicus, king of the Cheri^^Ci^i. 300. 

Italicus, king of the Suevr, brings succours to Vespasian, ii. 98. < 

It^icuB, Silius, flou^shes in the reign of Domitian, ii. 357. 

Italy, blucianus leads an army for the invasion of, ii. 94. Antonius 
Primus advises a descent into, 98. People of, refuse to purchase cap- 
tives, 108. PJiilosof hers of every sect banished by Domitian frpm, 
346. Candidates for office required by Trajan to hold part of 
their landed property in, 393. ‘ 

Izates, king of A^^bene, i. 327« 

J. 

Jamblichus, i. 28. * * 

Jamnia, the inhabitants of, raise |n qll^ar |o Caius, i: 254. 

Janus, temple of, shut,^. 3. Shut but twice before, 3. Shut by Augus- 
tus, 18 ; by Vespasian, ii. 268. 

Japha taken by the Romans, ii. 194. 

Jerusalem, Florus’s sacrilegious act at, ii. 177. Neapolitnnus visits, *178. 
Agrippa compelled to leave, IBl. Agrippa sends cavalry to, 181. 
The Christi&(ns»escape from, 18*7. Josephus honoured with a public 
mourning at, 199. Impious atrocities of Zealots at, 200. Idumeans 
and Zealots commit great slaughter at, 202. Zacharias murdered in 
the Temple of, 203. ' Simon, son of Gioras, admitted into, 209. 
Eleazar forms a third party at, 211. Titus prepares for the siege of, 
214, Brief description of ci^y and temple of, 215. Titus advances 
against the city of, 216. Grievous famine at, 224. Encompassed by 
Titus with a wall, 2^. The famine increases at, 228. Sacrilegious 
conduct at, 229. Daily sacrifices dmitted in the Temple at, 236, 
Engagement in the outer court of tjgfi J^emple at, 236. The Romans 
bilrn the cloisters of the Temple of, 237. A woman devours her own 
son during the fuming at, 240. The Holy House is coi)pumed at, 
242. The uttei^destruction of the cityr.of, 262. Titus laments the de- 
^ struction of, 267. Called ^lip Capitolina, 443. 

^ Jesus*, son of Ananus, foretells the destruction of J erusalem,* ii. 247. 

Jews, title, punishment of, i. 134. Peroecution of, at Alexandria, 231. 
Firmly resist the f rectiod of the Itatue of Caius in the Temple at 
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Jerusalem^ 2d5. Cla&dius issues edicts id favour of, 283. Expelled 
from Home by Claudius, 326. Hostilities between the Samaritans 
and, fomented by Ventidius Cumanus, 348. Contest between the 
Syrians, Alexandrians, and, ii. 184. Massacre of, at Damascus, 
190. Repulsed from Ascalon, 190. iJestroyed at Joppa, 195. 
Dilven from Mount Tabor, 198. Destroy the mounds and works 
which the Homans had erected with great labour, 226. Miserable 
fate of those who deserted to the Romans, 230. A most dreadful 
carnage is made of, 245. Commanded to pay their half-shekel into the 
Capitol at Home, 263. The insurrectionH and atrocities of, in Egypt, 
Lybia, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, 440. Revolt against Hadrialh, 442. 
Reduced^io submission, 444. Unsucessful rebellion of, 470. • 

Joppa, the Jews are destroyed at, ii. 19^^ 

Josephus, the historian, appointed governor |f the two Gulilees, ii. 188. 
Recovers the city of Tiberias, 189. ^Menders himself to the 
Romans, 193. Predicts to Vespasian that he T^ll be empersr, fl)3. 
Honoured with a public mourning at Jerusalem, 199. Liberated by 
Vespasian at Berytus, 211. Commanded by Titus to address the 
Jews, 223. Sent again with a peaceful m Jksag^ 235. Records 
prodig^s port^ding the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
247. 

J otapat, city of, taken by Titus, ii. 192. 

Juba, King, obtains other countries for Numidia, i. 19. 

Judsea made a Roman province, i. 68. Disturbed} by the rivalry of 
Cumanus and Felix, 348. Vespasian declared emperor in, ii. 92. State 
of affairs in, l34.^ Titus entrusted by Vespasian with conquest of, 168. 
Origin of the war in, 175. • GfeSSkiS Florus, f^rocurator of, 175. Is 
nearly subjugated by Vespasian, 207. Lands of, put to sale by Ves- 
pasian, 262. ^ ^ • 

Juliones, fires issue from the earth in the country of the, i. 386. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus, married to Marcellus, i. 19. Gives birth 
to a son named Caius, 29. Gives birth to a second, nsaqed Lucius, 35. 
Married to Tiberius, 47. Banished to Pandataria, 5*8. Marriage of, 
with Tiberius dissolved, 59. Death ofj 107. 

Julia, grand-daughter of Augustus, liceiitiousneei^ and disgrace of, i. 62. 
Death of, 170. 

Julia, daughter of Germanicus, married^ M, Vinicius, i. 189. 

Julia, daughter of Titus, death of, ii. 311. 

Julianus defeats the Dacians, ii. 332. 

JulianuB, Salvius, ii. 454. • 

Junia, death of, i. 146. Will of, 146. 

Jupiter Capitolinus upbraids A^gdstus in a vision, 3.^5. 

Jupiter Tonans, Augustus dedicates temple of, i. 25. 

Jupiter Vindex, i. 455. • ^ ^ 

Justin, the epitomizer of Trogus^pmpeius, iir480. 

Juvenal, the poet, an ornament of the agfi of Domitian, ii. 357. Sent into 
honourable exile, 357. * ' 

Juvenaluif the, i. 399.' ^ 

VOL. II. O O 
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K. 

Knights and their descendants forbidden by Augustus to dance in the 
theatre, i. 24. Permitted to light as gladiators, 78. 'Seats in front of 
the people granted to, 429. * 


J^beo, Antistius, freedom of, i. 42. 

Labeo^ Pomponius, death of, i. 106. 

Lacadsemonians receive marks of distinction from Augustus, ” 
Laco, captain of the guard, iJ77. 

Laco, Cornelius, favourite f iTlalJ'a, ii. 10. Put to death by Otho, 31 . 
Lampridius, remarkable passage in, ii. 450. * 

LaSdicca, earthquake in, i. 403. 

Lamia, ^lius ])ut to death by Domitian, ii. 327. 

Largus, ^lius, perfidious conduct of, i. 17. Expedition of, into 
Egypt, 20. * ^ 

Lateranus, Plautius, death of, i. 446. 

Latiaris, Latinius, i. 109. Death of, 186. 

Lawsu*'^*berius refuses to enact any new sumptuary, i. 143. 

Legion, the 'thundering^ ii. 509. 

Legions, number of,^at Borne in the time of Augustus, i. 00. Nimibei 
and stations of, under Tiberius, 152. 

Lepidus, i. 1. Death of, 42. * ' , 

Lepidus, M., saying^^ Augustus^coxLcCrnrng, i. 96. 

Lepidus, Paulus JEmilius, i. 24. 

Letter of Tiberius to the senate, i. 180. 

Letters, Claudius introduces three new, into the Alphabet, i. 307. 

Levias murdered by the Zealots, ii. 200. * 

Libel, actions fvr, i. 112. Actions for, revived, 235. Antistius accused 
of, 413. ** " 

Liberty, statue erected to, i. 180. 

Libo, Drusup, accusation and death of i. 1 18. 

Libya, insurrection and atrocities of the Jews in, ii. 410. 

Licinianus, Piso, adopted by C^lba, ii. 16. Introduced to the soldiers, 17. 

Introduced to the senate, 17. Attacked and slain, 25. 

Licinius, procurator of Gaul, rapacity and artifice of, i. 37. 
ligurians, the, reaucedTto slavery i. 39. ^ 

Lingones, thb, openly secede from the Romans, ii. 151. 

Li^ja,<wife of Aug^^stus, statues to, i? 4^ Enrolled amongst those who 
had been thrive mothers. 49. Suspected of causing the death of Caius 
and Lucius^ 62. Advi6e of, to Augustus respecting conspiracy of Cinna, 
63. Said to nave poironed Augu4fus, 82. Receives the ndme of 
83. Precaution's of, on death of Augustus, 03. Under what 
t circumstances became the wife of * Augustus, 94. Death of, 171. 

Account of, 172. Called Augusta, 172. 

Livia, wife of DrusuS, gives birth to twins, i. 134. 
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Litilla, dau^ht^ of Drdsus, i. 40. 

jJvj, the historian, death of, i. 125. 

, Locusta gives Agrippina poison to destroy Claudius, i. 362* Prepares 
poison for Britannicus, 367. Immunity an^ rewards of, 369. 

Lollius, M., i. 60. 

London, massacre of the people of, i. 408. 

Longina, Domitia, married by Donfitian, ii. 306. The jealousy of, 327. 

Longinus, ^milius, the murderer of Vocula, put to death, ii. 163. 

Longinus, Cassius, put to death by Caius, i. 259. 

Longinus, C. Cassius, banished, i. 459. 

Longinus t^ken captive by Decebalus, ii. 395. Poisons himself, S[ld6. 

Longus, Cassius, chosen commander by the soldiers, ii. 102. • 

Lucan, the poet, death and character of,%. 447. 

Li^cian,.!!. 321. ^ I 

Lucius, son of Agrippa and Julia, adopted by ^ugustus, and st^ed 
Coesar, i. 35. Arrogance of, 53. Receives the same honours aS Cams, 
58. Death of, 61. 

Lucilla, daughter of M. Antoninus, married to^L. Verus, ii. 493. To 
Claudyjs Fompeianus, 5U5. 

Lucullus put to d^th by Domitian, ii. 328. 

Lupercus, Mummius, sent by Hordeonius Flaccus K^^^st Civilis, ii. 145. 
Deserted by the Ubii and TreverJ, 145. Sent to the praj^eteil^'^da, 
153. Murdered on the road, 153. 

Lupus, Curtius, suppresses the insurrection of Ciirtisius and the slaves, 
i. 157. * . 

Lupusf J ulius, sent, to put Ccesonia and her ch^d to death, i. 275. 
Laments his fate, 279. • • ♦ • ^ 

Lupus, Julius, ii. 464. 

Luxury, enactments to restrain, i. 119. ^ , 

Lycia subjected to the Roman yoke, ii. 268. Commotions in, 426. 

Lycian ambassador, a, deprived of his Roman freedom^,!. 292. 

Lycians, the, deprived of their liberty by Claudius, i. 

Lygdus, an eunuch, poisons Drusus, i. 149. 

Lyonnese, the, Nero jelieves, i. 461. Indite Yalens against the people of 
Vienne, ii. 41. • 


M. 

Macedonia, province of, ^transferred to Tiberius,^. 11^. Restored to the 
senate, 297. • ^ 

Macer, Clodius, put to death G|lba, ii. 8. 

Macheru^, Bassus takes the ^citadel of, ii. 262. 

Macrina, Pompeia, banished, i. 190. ^ ^ * 

Macrp, Neevius Sertorius, appo^ted preBfect'of the praetorian guards, 
i. 177. Power of, and subserviency o^ to^Caius Caesar, 207. Hastens 
the death of Tiberius, 212. Put to death by Caius, 226. • 

Maecenas advises Augustus to re&in the supreme power, i. 3. D^ath of,* 
62. , Anecdote of, 62. Charactdlr of, 52. • 

Maecianus, son of Avidius Cassius, put to death by his troops, ii. 318. 

. s 002 r • • 
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Magistrates, election of, transferred to the senate* i. 99. 'Restored to die 
people, 226. Cains deprives the people of the election of their, 241. 
Magnus, Cn. Pompeius, put to death by Claudius, i. 304. 

Id'ajestaSy actions distingiyshed by the name of, i. 111. ^ 

Manahem, head of the se^tious party at J erusalem, ii. 182. Death of, 183. 
I^onsuetus, Julius, a Spanish soldier, killed by his own son, ii. 103. 
Marcellus, Asinius, i. 411. * 

Marcellus, Eprius, i. 375. 

Marcellus marries Julia, the daughter of Au^stus, i. 19. Privileg’es 
allowed to, 20. Jealous of Agrippa, 21. Death of, 22. Death of, 
imputed to Livia, 22. ^ « 

Mai^ellus conspires against Vespasian, ii. 273. 

Marciana, sister of Trajan, 385. 

Marcomanni, the, defeat l/omiti^, ii. 333. ^ 

M^rcomannic war, tjie,^ii'. 496. Finished, 512. Renewed, 522. 

Mariu^ Sex. precipitated from Tarpeian rock, i. 190. 

M^ficcus, an impious fanatic, ii. 77. Put to death, 78. 

Maroboduus, king of Jjie Suevi, engages the Homans, i. 124. Expelled 
from his dominions, 127. Lives in exile at Ravenna, 128. ' 

Marriages between uncles and nieces legalized, i. 324. c 
Marstis, Vibius, li^'^it^xant of Syria, i. 308. 

Mart:^17ei^ Julius, does not oppose Otho, ii. 21. 

Martianus, (assumed name of Icenus,) favourite of Galba, ii. 10. 

Martyr, Joistin, apology of, for the Christians, ii. 478. 

Masada, fortress of, attacked by the Jews, ii. 181. 'Capture «of, by the 
Romans, 265. ^ ^ • 

Massa, Bebius, recognises L. Piso, iiri40r 
Mastor shrinks finm killing Hadrian, ii. 452. 

I^tthias, put to, death J)y Simon at Jerusalem, ii. 229. 

Mauritania sub(}jied and divided into two provinces, i. 284. Disturbances 
in, ii. 426, 435, ^ 

Mauricus, Jupih^, reprehends the emperor Nerve, ii. 304. 

Maximus, Gavius, prsBtorian prasfect, ii. 467. 

Maximus, the philosopher, intimate with M. Antoninus, ii. 486. 
Maximus, Val., i. 210. e 

Maximus, Trebellius, superseded by Vettius Bolanus, ii. 80. 

Media, kingdom of, ravaged by the Alani, ii. 207. 

Mediolanum, declares for Yitellius, ii. 43. 

Megabyzus, the Persia^ satrap, shrewd observation of, respecting the 
Chalcedonjans, i. 351. ^ * 

M^erdates, the Parthians solicit, t^eir king, i. 327. Defeated by 
Qotkrzes, 327. 

Mella, Ann{eus,*th^ brother of Seneca, death of, i. 462. 

M«mnon, staitueof, i. 13?); ^ ^ 

Mercenaries, foreign, resoIVp to revenge the death of Caius, i. 271. 
Mesopotamia, Trajan captures several cities in, ii. 404. Insurrection and 
' atrocities of the J<ews in, 410. Hadrian resolves to relinquish, 426. 
Messala, Valerius, liberalityt of Nero lo, i. 375. ,, 

Messalina, conspiracy of, against Silanus, i 288. Venality, cruelty. 
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^ %nd licentiousness of, *293. Intrigues of, with Mnester, 300. Effects 
the destruction of Valerius Asiaticus, and causes Poppsea to put 
herself to death, 304. Married to C. Silius, 313. Put to^death, 315. 
Messalinus, Cot^a, death of, i. 186. 

Messalinus, Valerius, governor of Dalmatia, i. 69. 

Messene, island of, submits to Trajan, ii. 408. 

Metilius, a Roman commander at Jerusalem, ii. 183. 

Mevania, army of Vitellius halts at, ii. 116. 

Milichus, the freed-man of Scevinus, informs aguinst his master, i. 443. 
Military, the, attached to Octavius by donations, i. 4. 

Miljj^^ary s^vice, time of, fixed, i. 41. * 

Milliarihm Aurcum^ i. 29. 

Milvian Bridge, slaughter at the, ii. 7. ^ y 
IV^nerva, games instituted in honour ii. 3i|l. 

Minucianus, Annius, joins the conspiracy of uAlSr^, i. 261. 

Minutiaiius, Marcus, i. 288. 

Misenum, Tiberius dies at,i. 210. 

Misfortunes amongst the Romans imagined to proceed from Augustus 
beasiqg to be consul, i. 23. ^ ^ 

Mithridates, Augustus bestows Commagene on, i. 28. 

Mithridates obtains the kingdom of Armenia, bu^?«. 80 on expelled from 
it, i. 203. Imprisoned by Caiqs, and libenlted t>y Clau#i>/ ;j»282. 
liecovers Armenia, of which he had been deplived, 308. Murdered 
by Rhadamistub, 342. « 

Mithridates ajj^poiiited king of the country near the Cimmerian Bos- 
phcftus, i. 282. . Rebels against the Romans, and deprived of his 
dominions, 323. Attempts* tlfeiV Acovery, 311^ Surrendera himself 
to Eunones, and is sent captive- to Rome, 329. 

Mnester, the dancer, intrigues of Messalina with,^i. 300. , 

Moasia, irruption of the Roxolani into, ii. 48. Legio^^e of, declare for 
Vespasian, 95. Fontcius Agrippa entrusted with protection of, 112. 
Mogontiacum, Batavians fix their quarters at, ii. 142^^ J^egions at, are 
ordered by Vitellius to march into- Italy, 145. 

Moneses, the general of Vologeses, i. 423. 

Monsecus Hercules, Valens driven into port of,ii. 111. 

Montanus, Alpinus, sent to Civilis, ii, 148. 

Months, names of some, changed, i. 460% 

Moon, eclipse of the, checks a mutiny in the Pannonian army, i. 103. 
Moors, the, defeated by Paulinus, i. 284, and by Get^ 284. Compelled 
by Antoninus Pius to sue foiPpeace, ii. 470.^ ^ 

Mucianus Licinius, character (^, ii^ 89. Encourages Vespasian’s ambition, 
91. Leads an army for invasion of Italy, ftf. Commitar gfeat 
extortion, 95. Represses the Dacians, 112. ^ealsus nf Antonius 
Pigmus, 114. Honours decyreed to, 135.* * Arrive# at^ Rome, 136. 
Puts L. Piflo to death, 140. Deposes Arrfiis Varus, and prepares for 
war against the Gktuls, 157. Eludes Domstian, 163. Puts son of Vitel- 
lius to death, 166. * , • 

Mundus, a Roman knight, debauches Pauiimi, through the priests of 
Isis, i. 135. 
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Murena^ unceremonious treatment of Augustus iSy, i. 24.* Joins Ceepib’s^ 
conspiracy ag’ainst Augustus, 25. Executed, 25. 

Musa, Antoni us, reward of, for restoring* Augustus to health, i. 21. 
Museum, Hadrian visits t\ie, at Alexandria, ii. 438. 

Mutina, danger of the senators at, ii. 74. ^ 


N. 


Narbonne, city of, injured by fire, ii. 477. 

Narcis*sus, the freedman of Claudius, aids Messalina in her pjlot ag|Linst 
dikinus, i. 288. Ridiculed by the troops intended for the invasion of 
Britain, 294. Procurea the^^death of Messalina, 315. Qusestoriun 
honours bestowed upon, pi9. Quarrels with Agrippina, 347. Imjpi- 
dent falsehood of, ^.c^-Oiaudius, 354. Compelled to destroy himself, 
dbo. * Immense wealth of, 361. 

Na^ia, army of Vitellius retreats to, ii. 117. Surrenders itself, 120. 

]£rth-place of the Emperor Nerva, 361. 

Nasamones, the, revolt and are massacred, ii.329. ^ * 

Natalis, Antonius, i. 440. • 

Nauportum, plun^^'ci, i. 101. 

Nave^it^ctac^e exhibited on the Lake Fucinus, i. 847- 
Neapolitanus sent by^' Cestius Gallus to ascertain the state of Jeru- 
salem, ii. 179. • 

Nemausus, Basilica to the memory of Plotina erected a(, ii. 4^34. The 
birth-place of Antqpinus Pius, 464. , • 

Nero, son of GermaniaCis, marrids Julia,* daughter of Drusus, d'. 139. 
Placed under guard, 168. Sent to island of Pontia, 174. Death 
176. 

Nero, (Emp.), ai^umes the manly gown, i. 339. Marries Octavia, ^49. 
Pleads in favour of the Trojans, 349. Universally acknowledged em- 

peror, 368. 4^eage and early life of, 369- Pronounces the panegyric 
of Claudius, and is censured for want of eloquence, 362. Virtuous 
beginning of the reign of, 363. Forms an attachment for Acte, 365. 
Friends of, bid him beware of his mother, 365. Poisons Britannicus, 
367. Deprives Agrippina of her guards, and removes her from the 
palace, 369. Removes the guards from the theatres, and performs 
the lustration of the city, 371. Creates riots in the streets and 
theatre, 372. C9mpels a senator to destroy himself, 373. Epdeavours 
to secure the favour oi t]^ people, 374.* Liberality of, to Messola and 
others, 376. Becomes enamoured^ of ^Poppsea Sabina, 378. Medi- 
taties*, but is dissuaded from, repealing the customs, 380. Saluted 
/m/^^mtor forvthe. achievements of Corbulo, 383. Resolves to kill his 
mother, 387. cAaopts ^he resolution pf drowning her, 388. Iijvites 
her to Baiss, 389. Gjves authority to Anicetus to assassinate 
his* mother, 392. Writes to the senate accusing his mother of 
* variops crimes, 395. Flattered in his guilt, 396. Enters Rome in a 
kind of triumph, 397. Toermented <iy his conscience, 397. K^ls his 
aunt Domitia, 398. Compels the most illustrious senators to join in 
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*hiB amusements ancf vices, 398. Institutes the JuvefiaHa^ and enrols 
the Augustanij 399. Institutes new games at Rome, 401. Alarmed 
by popular rumours, and banishes Rubellius Plautus, 4^1. Marries 
Poppaea, 412. Appears on the stage at J^aples, 429. Present at a * 
slj^ow of gladiators at Beneventum, 430. Puts Torquatus Bilanus 
to death, 430. Discouraged from visiting the East. 431. Suspected 
of burning Rome, 433. Depre&ations and sacrilege of, 438. Cruelty 
of, to Seneca, 438. • Alarm of, at a comet, 438. Seized with illness in 
the temple of Vesta, 430. Feasts the people, 431. Acts the part of 
a bride to Pythagoras, 431. Attempts to dig a wide canal from Lake 
Jiverni^ to Ostia, 435. Conspiracy formed against, 439. Feigned joy ^ 
of the people on the discovery of the conspiracy against, 454. Idolntfous 
worship offered to, 455. Condu<9t of,^at the games, 457. Kills 
» Poppnea accidentally, 458. Put^)!faUtpi>j^ to death, 458. Marries 
. Statilia Messalina, 458. Visits Greece, Performs in several 

gonies, 471. Attempts to cut through the ismmus of Corisithf 471.* 
Scarcely prevailed on to leave Greece, 474. Enters Naples and Rome 
in a triumphal manner, 474. Disregards the insurrection in Gaul, ' 
* 477.^ Terrified, but adopts no effective precautions^ 478. Deposes the 
consuls, and prepares for an expedition into Gaul, 479. Forsaken by 
his guards, 482. Flees from Rome, and set*^U'«; himself, 484. De- 
clared an enemy by the senate,. 4^. Put! hiiflBelf 486. • 

Buried in the tomb of the Domitiiy 486. Thi^last of the Caesars, 487. 
The exterior, character, and superstition of, 45j. The Romans exult 
at the deai;h of, 488. Some Romans honouryhe memory of, 488. 
Aflherents of, luinished by Galba, ii. 11. Sacr^i e offered to Manes oi\ 
86! A person after his death pretends to his^ail^, 336. The remains 
of his golden palace at Rome burnt, 394. ‘ \ 

Neronia, the institution of the, i. 401. , 

Nerva, M. Cocceius, (Emp.), raised to the imperial pWer, ii. 360. Birtli 
and character of, 361. Is ^fferei^ly congratulated b^|Arriu3 Antoninus 
and the other senators, 362. His virtuous governyfeut, 363. Some of 
the abuses arising from his lenity, 364. Calpurnius Crassus conspires 
against 366. Adopts M. Ulpius Traj^us as his colleague, 367. Death 
of, 368. 

Nicomedia visited by a conflagration, ii. 394. 

Nicopolis, Epictetus retires to, ii, 345.^ 

•Night-guards at Rome, establishment of, i. 67. 

Nigrinus, Domitius, put to death, ii. 439. ^ ^ 

Nisibis, city of, taken by Trflan, ii. 404. ^ ^ 

Nobles, the Roman, attacheyl to^Octavius by honours, &c., i. 4. ^ 

Nola, Augustus dies at, i, 81. • * • 

Norbanus, a noble Roman, killed by the Germanimefcenhries of Caius, 
i. 272. • • V • 

Norbanus conspires against Domitian| ii^^51. ' 

Novesium, cavalry of Civilis gjpins a victory at, ii. 149. 

Nuceria, quarrel between Uie people of Pompeii and, i. 400. 

Numisius put to death by Valedtinus andTutor^ii. 159. 
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0€riculuixi, army of Vespasian keeps the Saturnalia at, 124. 

Octavia, mother of Marcellus, death of, L 48. ^ 

Octavia, daughter of Claudius, betrothed to L. Junius Silanue, i. 281. 
Betrothed to Nero, 325. Marridd to Nero, 349.. Di^rced and 
banished, 417. Recalled, 418. Banished and l^illed, 419. 

Octavius, C., father of the Emperor Augustus, L 2. 

Octavius, undisputed sovereign, L I. Alone reaps advantage ihom 
civil * contests, 2. His parentage, 2. His adoption by ^is gr^at- 

ivneJe, 2. Assumes the name of C. Julius Ceesar Octavibnus, 2. 
Computation of the firat^year^Mof his. sway, 2. Triumphs for three 
successive days,. 2. Considers Jiuw to secure his power, 3. Meditat^ 
laying it down, 3. /Consults Agrippa and Meecenas thereupon, 3. 

' Liberality to the ai^y, people, and nobles, 4. Assumes the title of 
Imperator^ 4. Holds the censorship, 5. Removes unworthy persons 
the senate,. 5. Declares that he had burnt Antony’s letters, 6. 
Performs severaf popiflar acts, 6. Usurps absolute power, Prfe- 
tends to resign his power, 7. Besought to retain, it, 7. Guards 
of, 8. Divides provinces with the senate, 8. Declares that 

thei^^ m^agement for only 10 years, 8. Periodically 
renews his pbwer, ij. Honours conferred on, 12. Takes the name 
of Augmtusy 13. j Augustus. 

Octaviua Sagittn, devf ted conduct of freed-man of, i. 377. ^ * 

Olbia, the city of, ii.|(t71. , ‘ • 

Olennius, governor Frisii,i. 170! • • 

Olivet, Mount, the t-i-ews attack the troops of Titus at, ii. 217. 

Om^i, cruelty of th peo^de of, if. 434. 

Omulus, rudenessjfif, to. Antoninus Pius, ii. 473.. Slanders the motbor 
of M. Antoninijt to Antoninus Pius, 488. 

Ordovices, the. Agricola marches against, ii. 313. 

Orestilla, Livia, i, 229. 

Orkneys, the, Recovered and subdued by the Romans, ii. 323. 

Orodes, son of Artabanus,. sent to avenge the death of Arsoces, i. 200. 
Wounded by Pharasmanes, 201. 

Orphitus, Pactius, defeat of, i. 3^. 

Ostorius, proprsBtor of Britain, defeats the Iceni, i, 333. Son of, obtains 
a civic crown, 333. C^tures Caractacus, 335. Dies^ and is succeeded 
by Didius, 338. ^ ^ « 

Otho, L. father *of M. Otho, favouiite of Tiberius, ii.. 30.. Proconsul of 
Affkca; 30. Depiiised of favour of \31audius, 30. Enrolled among 
the patricians, 39*^ ^Marries Albia Terentia, 30. 

Otho, M. (Emp^) ai^piVing^e be adopted by Galba as successor, is di^p- 
pointed. ii. 15. Incited tcF seize the imperial crown, 18.. Wins the 
affections and corrupts the* fideliiy of the soldiers, 19. Declared 
,«mperor, 21. Harangues the soldiers* and distributes arms among 
^em, 23. Ancestors and early youth of, 30. Introduced to ^ero, 
81. Puts Laco and Icelus to death, 31. Receives the imperial 
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^ titles, 33. Allows thS rites of burial to ]^iso and Viniua, 83. Dis- 
turbed by dreams, 33. Promotes Marius Celsus, 44. Makes fruit- 
less proposals to Vitellius, 45. Acknowledged by the troops in 
l>almatia, Pannonia, Africa, and the East, 47. Replaces the statues 
of Poppee&f 47! Hesitates about honouring Nero’s memory, 47. 
Arranges his plans of war, and departs from Rome, 52. Makes a 
successful descent on Gallia Ndirbonensis, 53. Troops of, suspebt 
and traduce their commander, 57. Advised by Paullinus to continue 
the war, 59. Resolves to hazard an engagement, 60. Retires to 
Brixellum, 60. Army of, encamps at Bebriacum, 61. Is defeated by 
thj Yitel^aus, 62. Resolves to kill himself, 64. His motives, 65. 
Provides for the safety of his fnends, 66. Stabs himself, ar^<^s 
speedily buried, 66. His soldiers cocnmi1| self-destruction, 67. His 
^iharacter, Ac., 08. Cocceianus, hi^^i^ggh^, put to death for cele- 
bi*uting birthday of, 327. 

Ovid, biuiishment of, i. 77. Death of, 125. 


P. 

Pacarius, procurator of Corsica, murdered by the inhabitants, ii. 54. 
Paconianus, Scxtius, strangled in prison, i. 198. ’ ? 

Pacorus, king of Media, ii. 267. ^ ^ 

Pacbrus appointed king of the Lazi by Antdfeinus v ^iu6, ii.^70, 

Pacuvius, S., devotes himself to* Augustus, i. 15. . Success of his adula- 
tion, ^ 

Peetusp^ ArticuleiuSj^i. 31. 

Psptus| Csecinna, i. 290. ^ 

Psetus, Gspseunius invested in his camp, i. 425» Coi *ulo hastens to suc- 
cour, 425. Surrenders to the enemy before the arm il of Corbulo, 4^. 
Pee(u3, Cesennius, governor of Syria, accuses Aniiochi ^ ii. 265. 

Peetus, Thrasea, leaves the senate-house when Nero’s fletter is read, i. 
396. Bold opposition of, to Nero, 413. Accusatio^o/, 464. Death 
of, 466. 

Palace, golden, of Nero, i. 434. * 

Palatium, i. 12. , 

Palestine, commotions in, ii. 426. 

Pallantium, town of, favoured by Antoninus Pius, ii. 476. 

Pallas, the servant of Antonia, sent to accuse Sqanus, i. 174. 

Pallas, tl^e freed-man of Claudius, urges the emperor to adopt Domitius, 
the son of Agrippina, i. 330.« Extravagant hcmours paid by the senate 
to, 346. Immense wealth of, 361. Removed from the management 
of finances, 366. Charge against, and arrogf^ft conduct <ff,A70. 
Death of, 420. ^ ^ • 

Pal]g[ia, Aiilus Cornelius, governor of Syrii^ li. 400.» l^^rajan erects a 
statue to, 401. 

Pandataria, island of, i. 174. * 

Panhelleniumf Hadrian erects tde, ii. 486* • 

Pani^nia, legions of, declare for Vespasiiiu, ii. 95. Officers of, hold 
council at Petovio, 98. Two legions from, join Antoniu# at Patavium, 99. 
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Pannonians, the, triumph of Octavius for conquest of, i. 2. Revolt 
are subdued, 89. Revolt after death of Agrippa, and are subdued by 
Tiberius, ,44. Engage in hostilities with the Homans, 46. War with, 4 
69. Desire peace, 71. , v . 

Papinius, Sex., death of, i. 209. , 

Papinius, tribune of the prsetorian guards, invited to join in the con- 
* spiracy of Chasrea, i. 260. * 

Paphians the, liberality of Augustus to, i. 88. 

Pappius and Poppcsus, law of, i. 72. Insufficient for the purposes of its 
enactment, 139. 

Parentalia, the, i. 279. c • 

F^ris, the dancer, put to death by Domitian, ii. 827. 

Parthamasiris solicits the ItingdiOm of Armenia from Trajan, ii. 401. Is 
refused, 403. Is killedy404'^ t 

Parthamaspates app^^a king of the Parthians, ii. 410. 

PaVth^ius conspires against Domitian, ii. 351. Co-operates iii raising 
Nerva to the imperial power, 361. Put to death by JElianus Cas- 
perius, 367. ^ 

Porthin, the nobles' of, send ambassadors to Rome, i. 198. Bardines and 
Gotarzes contend for the sovereignty of, 307. • 

Parthians, the, sue^x)^ peace, i. 60. Solicit a king from Augustus, 64. 
Dvlfff ^hn^at^es their country, 66. Bestow the crown on 

Orodes and kill hi/i, 65. Receive Yonones as their king, 65. Send 
ambassadors to aor sit Meherdates as their king, 827. Truce between 
the Romans and,^ 26. Support a false Nero, ii. 336. Parthamaspates 
appointed their ^1^* Threaten war with Rome, 435. * 

Passienus, observa»’*onVof the orator,*!. 15^4. 

Patavium, Csecinsj^'proceeds to, ii. 97. Taken possession of by Antonius, 
/)9. Two legi/^ s fr 9 m Pannonia join Antonius at, 99. 

Paterculus, VellPi. 216. • 

Paulina persua^^ by the priests of Isis that the god Anubis is in love 
with her, i. A35. 

Paulina, Domitia, the mother of Hadrian, ii. 422. 

Paulina, Lollia, wife of C. Memmius, married to Caius, i. 229. Divorced 
by Caius, 247. Recommended to Claudius for wife, 322. Death of, 326. 
Paulina, the wife of Seneca, opens her veins, j. 469. Life of, ordered to 
be saved, 450. 

Paulinus, Suetonius^ defeats the Moors, i. 284. 

Paulinus, Suetoniys, gt^eral of Otho, ii. 52. Defeats Csscina, 57. Ad- 
vises Otho fiO continue the war, 59. Pardoned by Vitellius, 77. 
Paulinus, YaleriuSj^ induces the inhybitpnts of Gallia Narbonensis to 
eihbrace the cau.se* of Vespasian, ii. 111. 

Paullus, Julius, Un eminent Batavian, ii. 143. 

Pausanias, iL^62Tfy ^ r 0 

Pedo, the consul, manner oV (lea^h of, ii. 406. 

Pelignus, procurator of Cappadocia, urp’es Rhadamistus to assume the 
^ diadem, i* 344. 

Pennus, Pompeius, i. ^67. •• 
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the Roman, capftvated by the bount^^ of Octavius, i. 4. 

Percea subjugated by Placidus, ii. 5206. * 

^ Percennius incites the troops in Pannonia to sedition, i. 100^ 

Persecutions atRome, under Tiberius, i. 187. 

Persian gulf, Tr^an visits the, ii. 408. 

Pestilence ravages the Roman empire, ii. 495. 

Petina, ^lia, recommended to Clafldius for wife, i. 322. 

Petovio, council held (^t, ii. 98. 

Petra, capital of Arabia Petrsea, ii. 400. 

Petronia, wife of Vitellius, afterwards of Dolabella, ii. 79. 

Petupnius,, governor of Syria, collects an army at Ptolemais,^. 264. 

Intercedes with Caius in behalf of the J ews, 256. # ^ 

Petronius, C., Accusation of, i. 462. «Deatb of, 463. Supposed to be 
•Petronius Arbiter, 463. 

Petronius, Titus Flavius, grandfather 
Phsadrus, i. 216. 

Phalacrine, birth-place of Vespasian, ii. 132. 

Phannias appointed high-priest by the Zealots, ii. 200. * 

Phaon,^he freed-man of Nero, i. 484. • ^ 

Pharasmones, kjfig of Armenia, i. 199. Hires some Armenians, and 
procures the aid of the Albanians, 200. Assists '' .1^ brother Mithridates, 
308. Urges his son Rhadamistus to attack Mithrialtes, m 

Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, i. 382. Obtains pa *t of AriDaenia, 403. 
Pharasmanes, Hadrian’s liberalify to, ii. 445. Vh^ts Rome, 470. 

Philip objiainsjGraulonitiB, Trachonitis and Paneas, 57. 

Philippopolis besieged by the Thracians, i. 140. 

Philo/ embassy of, to Caius, i! 2S21 UontemptiMfsl v treated, 258. 
Philopator, king of Cilicia, death of, i. 122. 

Phoebe, the freed-woman of J ulia, i, 69. 

Phoenicia, Titus visits the cities of, ii. 256. 

Phoenix, appearance of a, i. 195. Fictions concerning^ {he, 195. 
Phraataces kills his father Phraates, i. 65. Driven frptt^the country by 
his subjects, 65. Death of, 65. 

Phraates restores the Roman standard^ i. 27. Sends hostages to Rome, 
04. Killed by his son Phraataces, 65. , 

Phraates demanded of Tiberius by the Parthian nobles for their king, i. 

199. Dies in Syria, idb, ^ 

Pilate, Pontius, procurator of Judcsa, i, 10. Disgrace of, 5206. 

^isu, C.^Calpuimius, joins a conspiracy against Nero, i. 439. Put to 
death, 445. • ^ * 

Piso, Cn., made governor of ^ria, i. 123. Wife of* instigated by 
Augusta to mortify Agrippina, 123. Offers siv^fices on adbotTnt of 
the death of Germanicus, 132. Trial and death ^f, 437.* 

Piso, Licinianus, adopted by Galba, ii. 16. • lntrodu«ed j;o the soldiers, 
17. Introduced to the senaf!e, 17. Attacked and slain, 25. 

Piso, L., bold spirit of, i. 119. * * • 

Piso, L., put to death by MuciSnus, ii. 140. 

Placentia, defence of^ by Spurinna, ii. 55. t ^ 


ir Vespasian, ii. 132. 
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PlaciduB, subju^tes PereBcC, ii. 5206. * « 

Planasia^ the island of, i. 82. 

Plancina, instig'ated to mortify Agrippina, i. 1523. Extravagant joy of, 
at the death of Germanicus, 133. Abandons her hnsbi^^ in his danger, 
138. Pardoned through* the influence of Augusta, 138."l)eath of, 193. 
Ploncus, L. Munatius, i. 24. 

Plautius Aulus, intrusted with the cbmmand of the troops intended for 
the invasion of Britain, i. 293. Defeats Caract^us and Togodumnus, 
294. Honoured with an ovation, 309. Acquits his wife of being 
guilty of “ foreign superstition,” 376. 

Plautds, Rubellius, banishment of, i. 401. Put to death, 416^ ^ 

Pliny, opinion of, respecting the courageous death of Arria, i. 292. 

Pliny the elder, the manner of death of, ii. 295. 

Pliny the younger, expose^ to pe^ at Misenum, ii. 297. Succearls 
Trajan as consul, andfpl^ounces his panegyric, 377. Remarks upon his 
pftnegyric, 387. Nourishes during Trajan’s reign, 415. Letter of, 
respecting the Christians in Bithynia, 417. 

Plotina, Pompeia, wife of Trajan, ii. 373. Virtues of, 386. 

Plutarch, notice ofj li. f62. ^ 

Po, skirmish on the, ii. 61. , 

Polemon, the Sophist; ia. 472. 

PollipV^tv^sia, rather of Vespasian, ii. 132. 

Pollio, Cselius, 1. 342. ^ 

Pollio, Vedius, cruelty of, i. 39. 

Pollio, Vespasius, maternal grandfather of Vespasian, ii. I 32 . * 

Pollutia, the daughter of L. Vetus, i. 459. * , • 

Polybius, the freed-mSi^f Augustfis, fc bs.* 

Polycletus, the freed-man of Nero, sent into Britain, i^ 411 . 

Poiuoerium, Juliqs Cesser, advances the, i. 326. 

Pompedius, a senator, accused of speaking disrespectfully of Ctiius, i. 5219. 
Acquitted, 260.^, ^ 

Pompeii, quarrelS^etween the people of Nuceria and, i.400. Earthquake 
at, 428. Buried by ashes, ii. 294. 

Pompeius, Paullinus, i. 383. 

PompeiuB, Trogus, ii. 480^ 

Pompey, Hadrian repairs the tomb of, ii. 437. 

Pomponius, L. repulsed by the Gr^ti, i. 331. * 

Pomposianus, Metius, put to death by Domitian, ii. 327. 

Pontia murdered bjr Octavius Sagitta, i. 377. . 

Pontia, island of, i. 174, ^76. 

Pontiff, Supreme, Augustus becomes, 

Pon^s^ C. i. 5207. * • 

Pontus, Aniccftus exc^es disturbances in, ii. 112. 

Pontus Polem<miacua redifdsd to a Roman province, i. 461. ^ 

Poppesa married to Nero, t.^417. Gives birth to a daughter, which 
shortly dies, 4529. Accidentally killed by Nero, 458. Statues of, re- 
* placed Jby Otho, ii. 47. 

Portents foreboding thq death e>f Augustus, i. 81 . , 

Pmtorian guards; the, two preefects of, i. 58. Affronted by Galba, li. 17. 
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^ C!orrupted by*Otho, l9. Declare Otho ei&peror, 21. Appoint their 
prsefect, and camplain of their centurions, 82. Sudden outbreak of, 49. 

^ PrasutagfUB, kin^ of the Iceni, i. 406. Wife of, scourged, and daughters 
of, violated, j4|^. * 

Pris^us, Julius, {^pointed prietorian presfect, ii. 85. 

Priscus, Nemtius, supposed to have been intended by Trajan as his suc- 
cessor, ii. 424. • • 

Primus, M. i. 24. 

Priscianus conspires against Antoninus Pius, and kills himself, ii. 469. 
Priscus, C. Lutorius, put to death for a poem, i. 142. 

Primus, l^elvidius, sent with a legion to tranquillize Armenia,*!. 344. 
Priscus, Helvidius, put to death by Vespasian, ii. 270. • ^ 

Proconsuls set over the ])rovinced of tint Semite and people, i. 9. Privi- 
leges, duties, and power, of, 9. ^ 

Prpculus, Larginus, condemned to death by]%%?j^an, ii. 351. Survives 
the emperor, and is rewarded by Nerva, 352. • ^ 

Pruculus, Liciniu^, pruetorian priefect, ii. 62. Pardoned by Vitellius, 77. 
Proculus, Scribonius, tom to pieces by the senators, i. 253. • 

Pfoculqg, Scribonius, death of, i. 472. • • 

Proculus, Volusi\>s, engaged in the murder of Agrippina,!. 441. Informs 
against Epicharis, 441. 

Prc^rators, duties of, i. 10. % « 

Prodigies at Rome, i. 341. ^ 

Prbphecies, fulfilment of, respectiilg the Messiah, i„68. 

Propinqujis, I^mpeius, put to death by Vitellius, ii. 38. 

Proprtfitors set over the provinces of the emperor, i. 9. Dress, power, 
and •duties of, 9. Allowed h sUlflry? 10. 

Protogenes, the minister of the cmelties of Caius, i. 253. Put to death 
by Claudius, 281. ^ ^ ^ 

Pr<»vinces, the, not averse to the mle of Octavius, i. 4, What, assigned 
, to Octavius, what to the senate, 8. Forbidden by Octavius to give 
testimonials to their governors* 7, '8. Of the ei^^ror, suifer less 
exactions than those of the senate, 113. Laws against testimonials 
being granted to the governors of, 420. 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, honour shown to, i. 1^6. 

Ptolemy, on African prince, treatment of by Caius, i.^5l. 

Ptolemy, C. ii. 481. * ^ 

Publicsms, the, principal revenues of the Homans under the management 
of, i. 32'9- Various regulations concerning, 379. 

Pulvillus, Horatius, the Capittl dedicated by, iff 122.* 

Pulchra, Claudia, i. 103. * 

Puteoli, Caius builds a bri(l|^e Ti’om Baias to, i. j!&7. Distinguished 
by zeal for Vespasian, ii. 117. Port of, improved by Antoninus Pius, 
476. . 

Pylades, the dancer, recalled, i. 34, Repl^^ f>f, to Augustas, 35. 
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QuadratuB^ Ummidius, governor of Syria, i. 343. Interposes between ^ 
Cumanus^and Felix, 348. Contest of, with Corbulo,t364. 

Quadratus, apology of, fof the Christians, ii. 441 . ^ ^ 

Quietus, Lucius, general of Trajan, ii. 404. Deprived of his command, 
*427. Put to death, 429. « 

Quinctius, Afranius, i. 440. 

Quinquatrus, or Quinquatria, the, i. 389. 

Quintilia, the actress, firm under torture, i. 259. Presented with a sum 
of money, 260. ^ 

Qffti^tilian, flourishes under Domitian, ii. 357. 

f ^ 

, , K- • 

Ha.'wsnpfLy Caecina proceeds to, ii. 97. Defection of fleet at, 101 . ■ 

Regulus, Licinius, i. 33. 

Reg^lus, Memmius, i. 177. Death of, 412. 

Regulus, Rosius, <^r])oi&ted consul for a single day, ii. 110. * 

Remi, the, refuse to join the alliance against the Remaps, ii. 157. 

Respite of ten days granted to condemned persons, i. 143. 

Rhq,^mi«Ak‘iaS infrades Armenia, and murders Mithiddates, i. .^42. 
Urged by Pelignus to assume the diudein, 344. Expelled by‘tlie 
Parthians from Apnenia, 344. Noble conduct of Zenobia, the T^ife 
of, 345. 

Rhsetians, Drusus and Tiberius conquer th(f, i. 37. « 

Rhfetinum, i. 72. • 

Rhescuporis, vanquished and killed, i. 46. 

Rhescuporis, brother of Rhoemetalces, i. 70. Perfidious conduct of, to 
Sis nephew Cdfcys, liO. Accused by the wife of Cotys, 129. L^ile 
and death of, 129. 

Rhodes, Island qf/ subjected to the Roman yoke, ii. 268. 

Rhodians, the, ''deprived of their freedom, i. 297. Restored to liberty, 
350. 

Rhoemetalces, uncle and ^ardian of Rhescuporis, i. 46. 

Rhoemetalces, son of Rhescuporis, obtains half of his father’s dominions, 
i. 129. ^ 

Rhoemetalces, established on the throne of the Bosphorus, ii. 470. 
Rigodulum, Cerialis marches to, ii. 159. 

Rome, disturbances at, L 26. Restored to tranquility by Agrippa, 27. 
Conduct of (he inhabitants of, on hearing of the illness and death of 
Gcj^npinicus, 133.* ^Prsefect of, killed b^his slaves, 412. Burning of, 
431. Rebifilding of, 434. Expiations in consequence of the burning 
of, 436. Plague at, 467. « Galba marches to, ii. 5. Tidings of revolt 
of legions of Upper Germany arrive 'at, 14. Alarm at, 44. Ten*or 
and suspicion at, 51. Vitelllus 'acknowledged emperor at, 75. Yitellius 
returns to, 110. Yalens marches fromj 111. Yitellius returns to, 117. 
Carried by assault, 126. ^ucianus andves at, 136. Yelcda the pro- 
phete8{> led ca|^tive *to, 166. Titus and Yespasian celebrate a * joint 
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tpumph at, SJ58. T^ple of Janus at, closed, 258. Joy of the 
^ citizens when Vespasian arrives at, 258. Jews commanded to pay 
their half-shekel into the Capitol of, 263. Last census made at, 268. 
» Temple of Peac^ dedicated by Vespasian at, 268. Dreadfal pestilence 
at, 271. Dres^ful conflag-ation at, 298. Jrreat pestilence at, 299. 
Dcfdication of Colosseum at, 300. People of, desire to see Agricola 
invested with the command, d3|^. Many persons are killed witji 
poisoned needles at, 366. The Ssecular games celebrated at, 336. Philo- 
sophers of every sec^ banished b3*’ Domitian from, 345. The death of 
Domitian causes different sentiments among the inhabitants of, 359. 
The remains of Nero’s golden palace burnt at, 394. Trajan returns to, 
40©. . • 

Roxolani, the irruption of, into Moesia^ii. 48. Hadrian checks hostile 
movements of, 428. ^ * 

Rdfus Curtius, an account of, i. 311. 

Rufus, Fenius, in conjunction with Sofonius TigelfVl^us, succeeds Burrjj^us 
as praifect of Rome, i. 414. Disparaged by Tigellinus, 416. ^oinsa 
conspiracy against Nero, 439. Duplicity of, 445. Participation in 
qpnspiracy against Nero discovered, 446. ^ ^ 

Rufus, M. Cluvius, governor of Spain, accused by Hilarius, ii. 79. 
Favoured by Vftellius, 80. 

Rufiis Musonius, one of the deputies of Vitellius, ii. 12^ In^^aches P. 
CsTer, 138. . * 

Ru(us, Scribonius, death of, i. 472.^ 

Rufus, Trebellienus, appointed guardian «of the Children of Cotys, 
i. 129. • • • 

Rufus* Verginius, r5uts the for^e%qf V^ndex, i. 480^ Refuses the imperial 
dignity, 481. Submits to Galba, ii. 6. ftomoted by Otho, 47. 
Besought to accept the imperial dignity, 74. Colleague of Nerva as 
consul, 365. His accidental death, 305. Ilis oulogyf 366. • 

Ruiflinalis, the hg-tree, withers and revives, i. 380. 

Ruso, Abudius, i. 100. • 

Rusticus, Juiiius, put to death by Domitian, ii. 345. • * 

Rusticus, the philosopher, intimate withJVi. Antoninus, ii. 485. 


S. • 

Sabina, Julia, grand-niece of Trajan, and wife of Hadrian, ii. 423. 

Death of, 451. ^ 

Sabina, Poppsea, Nero becomes enamoured of, i. 378. Married to 
Nero, 447. ^ ^ « 

Sabinus, Cal vidius, lieutenant of Galba, ii. 9. 

Sabinus, Com., enters into a qpnspiracy against Caii^s, i. 261. Falk on 
his sword, 279. » • ' 

Sabinus, Flavius, prssfect of Rome, ii. 75. Sh^es Adefity of Coecina to 
Vi4ellius, 97. Prastorian pmsfect, 85. . deprived 4>f his oibce, and 
put ill chains by Vitellius, 110. Stip^il^es with Vitellius to abdicate 
the imperial power, 1 19. Is defeated, 121. Made prisoner by froops 
of Vitellius, 122. Murdered by the mob, 123. Ilonourable^funeraT 
given to, 139. • - 
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Sabinus, Flavius, the younger, colleague of Doinitian ae consul, ii. $11. 

Put to death 311. ^ 

Sabinus, Julius, a leader of the Gallic insurrection, ii. 150. Defeated by 
the Sequ&ni, pretends to destroy himself, 154. Discovered, and put*^ 
to death by Vespasian, 272. ^ ' 

Sabinus, Nymphidius, persuades the guards to forsake Nero, i. 482. 'Con- 
»spireB against Gadba, ii. 6. « 

Sabinus, Oppius, slain by the Dacians, ii. 331. 

Sabinus, PoppsBus, subdues some mountaineers d£ Thrace, i. 161. Tri- 
umphal honours decreed to, 161. Death of, 198. 

Sabimis, Titius, condemnation of, i. 168. 

Sahipus, father of Vespasian, ii. 132. 

Sabon, king of Egypt, i. 2f . , 

Sacerdotal orders, privileges oL^:;reaeed by Augustus, i. 65. ^ 

Sacrovir is defeated ax^^JTxo^ himself, i. 140. 

SoBcula/* Games, the, ^35. Celebration of, by Claudius, 308. 

Sagitta, Octavius, murders Pontia, i. 377. 

Salffmis, the Jews destroy the city of, ii. 411. 

Salassians, the, subdued by Terentius Varro, i. 18. 

Salona, i. 60, 73. 

Salus, temple erected by Nero to, i. 455. 

Saqmiritqjavl^he, ^eluded by an impositor, i. 206. Hostilities between 
the Jews airi, fomented by Ventidius Cumanus, 348. Destroy^ at 
Mount Gerizim, ii. 104. < 

Sambulos, Mount, i, b28. 

Samius, a Homan knight, destroys himself| i. 306. * * • 

Samos, isle of, subject|.^to the Honan y oli3, ii. 268. 

Sanitary regulations, i. 374. 

Sardinia, disturbances in, i. 68. 

Saadis injured b^ an edHhquake, i. 125. 

Sarmatians, the, attack and slaughter the Homans, ii. 142. Domitian’s 
expedition a^^ihst, 342. Hadrian bhecks hostile movement of, 428. 
Saturnalia^ the, army of Vespasian at Ocriculum keep, 124. 

Satuminus, Aponius, letters sent to, ii. 08. Attacked by his troops, 100. 
Satuminus, Sentius, i. 278. Advises the senate to bestow honours on 
the murderers of Caius, 274. 

Scapula, Ostorius, compelled to ^stroy himself, i. 462. 

Scapula, P. OstoriuSp See Ostorius. 

Scatinian law, several persons condemned by the, ii. 309. 

Scaurus, Mamercuh, i. 01>1. Incurs the hatred of Tiberius, 106.* 

Scevinus, Fla'Cius, imprudence of, i. 443. 

Sci]$o,<Claudius, i. 806. • ^ 

Scordisci, the, i. ^44. ' 

Scribonia a^.compwitiS Julia in her exile, i. 58. 

Scribonianus, l^unus Camilbis, revolt of, h 288. Flight and death of, !^60. 
ScribqnianuB, Furius, son of Furius Camillus Scribonianus, banished, 
r i. 345. Poisoned, according to report, 346. 

Secundus, Pedanius, prafect pf Rome,, murdered by his slaves, i 412. 
Secundus, Petiunius, bonspires against Domitian, ii 351. Co-oiilerates 
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raising Narva to tile imperial power, 861. Put to death by ^lianus 
Casperius, 367. 

Secundus, Pomponius,!. 181. 

^ Sedition on Augustus refusing the consulship, i. 29. * 

Sedocheri, th^, /^icetus seeks protection of the king of, ii. 113. 

SegSstes, the German chieftain, i. 76. At variance with Arminius, 108. 

^ Beseeches the assistance of Genasanicus, 109. Daughter of, capturgd, 
109. 

Segimerus, the GermsAi chieftain, i. 76. 

Sejani, what persona were called, i. 188. 

Sejonus, iElius, prsptorian prsefect, i. 101. Exasperates Tiberius against 
iC^rippi^, 111. Daughter of, betrothed to Drusus, son of Claudm^^ 
139. Character and ambitious designs of 148. Attaches himselFto 
^C. Ccesar, 148. Gains influenc^o^r Tiberius, 148. Debauches 
Li via, the wife of Drusus, 149. his wife Apicata, 149. 

Poisons Drusus, 149. Persecutes Agrippina, ^63. Refused peijpiis- 
^ sion to marry Li via, 160. Seen with Tiberius in Campania, 174. 
Ambitious designs of, discovered by Tiberius, 174. Consul witb Ti- 
Jberius, 175. Offers sacrifice to himself, 175. ^bgplute power of, 175. 
ElevfFted to the priesthood, 176. Imprisoned and executed, 178. Parti- 
sans of, massacred, 180. Children of, put to death, 181. Wife of, 
destroys herself, 181. All the supposed friends of, ^t to^^th, 100. ^ 
Sej4SLus, L., the prastor, insolence of, i. 188. ^ ^ 

Se^eucia, Trajan arrives at, ii. 401* Captures, 408. 

Selinus, the place of Trajan’s death, ii. 402. • 

Sena^, tBe, cdlifirms by oath the acts of Augustus, i. 19. Decrees of, 
entrusted to th^ QuiestorS|^4& • Avowed by Augustus to transact the 
principal business of the state, 76. Basely flatters Augustus, 99. Sub- 
missive conduct of, to Tiberius, 185. Tiberius avows his wretchedness 
to, 187. Servility of, to Caius, 253. Desirous of uestoring freeobm 
ft the death of Caius, 274. Danger of the, at Mutiny* ii. 74. Decrees 
separate triumphs to Vespasian and Titus, 258. • 

Senators forbidden to leave Italy without peimission ^ "the senate, i, 5. 
Exempted from this rule, 5. Descendants of, forbidden by Augustus 
to dance in the theatres, 24. Compelled to retain their dignity, 41. 
Made to attend the senate, 49. Absence ^)f, punished by fine, 49. 
Wishing to leave Italy, ordered to permissioh of the emperor, 298. 
Allowed by* Claudius to go into Gonia Narbonensis without permis- 
• sion, 326. Several disgrace themselves by appearing on the arena, 
429. • ^ ^ t 

Seneca, the philosopher, Caius jealous of, i. 240. Banished by Claudius, 
282. Opposes the ambitiqn of Agrippina, 361. ^P. Suilius invgighs 
against, ‘376. Nero consults, concerning the fiiurder of Agriplpina, 
392. Requests permission to retire from (jourt^ 4K. Commanded 
to die, 449. Consoles his friends, 449. Lleath of, #50 j» Supposed by 
some writers to have been destined ^r^lie imperial power, 451. At- 
tacks made upon, by Dion, 4^. Merit of, as a writer, 453. * 

Senecio, Herennius, put to death by Dbmitian, ii. 344. • * 

Senecio, Tullius, i. 440. * * • 
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Sequani, the^ SabinuB defeated by, ii. 154. c 

SerenuB, Yibius, accused by his own son, i. 167. 

SeretiuzD; i. 73. 

Servianus, jeulous of Hadrian, ii. 423. Put to death, 4^8. 

Servile war in Italy suppressed, i. 166. • 

Servilia, the daughter of Soranus, defence of, i. 465. « 

Sqyerus, Csecina, g^ovemor of McBsia,^!. 69. 

Severus, Cassius, scurrility of, i. 112. 

SeveruB, Catilius, appointed governor of Syria, ih 427. Discontent of, 
461. 

Severqs, Julius, sent into Palestine, ii. 444. 
c emperor, grants the Alexandrians a senate, i. 11? « « 

Sextia, the mother-in-law of L. Vetus, i. 450. 

Sextilia, mother of Vitellius* ii. 

Sextilis, name of the moitf h^ itii ^ ged, i. 51 . * 

Sialetee, the, commit dkTvaatations in Macedonia, i. 46. 

Sici^, Augustus goes into, i, 26. 

Sicapibrians, the, war with, i. 36. Lay an ambush for the Homan 
cavaliy, 36. De^jsat^Lollia, 36. Hetreat into their own country, §6. 
Excite disturbances in Gaul, 45. Located on the banks of the Rhine, 
61. Extinction of their race, 51. * 

Sido, kin^,f the Suevi, brings succours to Vespasian, ii. 98. 

Siddhians, §ie,^lprived of liberty, i. 27. 

Sigerus conspires against Domitian, ii. 351. 

Silana, J unia, i. 360. • 

Silanus, Appius, put to ^eath by Claudius, |. 288. • • 

Silius, C., defeats the Sc^uani, i. 141., JViarches to Aug^stodunuia and 
defeats Sacrovir, 142^*^ Accusation and death of, 155. 

Silius, C., marries Messalina, i. 315. 

Silrnus, Creticus, i. 12^ 

Silanus, L., Agrippina causes the disgrace of, i. 322. Destroys himself, 
326. ' . ^ 

Silanus, brother 5f L. Silanus, poisoned by Agrippina, i. 360. 

Silanus, L. Junius, murdered, i. 459. 

Silanus, M., death of, i. 226. 

Silanus, Torquatus, put to death by Nero, i. 430. 

Silures, the, i. 334. Pertinacious valour of, 337. 

Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, martyrdom of, ii. 419. 

Similis, prsBtorian prsefect, retires from office, ii. 430. 

Silva, Pulvius, und^rtak^s the siege of Masada, ii. 263. • 

Simon, son of j^ioras, deieats the Zealots, ^i. 208. Invades Idumea, and 
dqgolates the whole of it? 208. His captured by the Zealots, and 
retftofed again, 20&i Admitted into Jerusalem, 209. His cruelty, 229. 
SurrendersHo tihe Jlomans, and is put to death, 254. 

Singara, captwredcby LucfiiR Quietus, ii. ^04. 

Sinnaces conspires against Ai^^aces, i. 199. 

SisentLUS, Cornelius, i. 41. ^ 

Slaves, hkw relating to evidence cTf, i. 50. 

Slaves, ancient law against, when theii' master was murdered, i. 41 
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^S^iemus, kingdof EdesiA, ally of Vespasian, ii. 03. 

Solomon’s tomb, sudden fall of, ii. 443. 

Sophas murder^ by the Zealots, ii. 200.* 

^ Sophene, Schemas appointed king* of, i. 364. 

SoranuH, Barea, accusation of, i. 464. ' 

Sosia, the wife of C. Pilius, banished, i. 155. 

SoBsius, Trajan erects a statue to, iL 401. 

Spain, people of Further, send ambassadors to the senate, i. 160. Ves- 
pasian acknowledged Emperor by, ii. 112. 

Spoi-us, the attendant of Nero, i. 484. 

Spurinnn, Vestricius, defends Placentia, ii. 55. i 

St. Angelo, modern castle of, formed from Hadrian’s tomb, ii. 463. 
Standards of Crassii*^ and Antony restored by the Parthians, i. 28. 
Sjtatiliub, Q. cxclud(‘d from tribuneship. i. 5. 

Statius, P. flourishes in the reign of llouiitAS'*, ii. 357. 

Stdtilius, Taurus, praefect of Home, i. 36. 

Statues to public Safety, Concord, and Peace erected by Augustus, i- 47. 
Stephanus conspires against Domitian, ii. 351. Assassinates him, 35^>^. 
Strabo, i. 216. 

Strabo, Acihus, i. 400. 

Suetonius, Paullmus, defeats the Britons, i. 406. ^Cruelty of, 410. 
Suetonius, remarks of, on the Christians, i. 436. 

SuoVi, located near the Bhine, i 51. ^ 

Siflo and Italicus, kings of the Suevi, bring succours to^esposian, iirOS. 
Suilius, the advocate, treachery, of, i. 306. Inveiglfe against Sec^eca, 376. 
Sun, piaudius publishes an edict respecting an eclipse of the, i. 299. 
Superstition, foreign, supposod to me^n Christianity, i. 375. 

Sura, L. Licinius, the friendship of Trajan for,ii. 391. Death of, 424. 
Surrentium, promontory of, i. 168. 

Swords, what, termed Drusian, i, 150. » 

SyTiillme books transcribed by the priests, i. 35. 

Sylla, Corn. i. 370. Banished to ?Iarseilles, 379. Put to death, 416. 
Syllanus, Lamia, the husband of the elder daughter cf Antoninus Pius, 
‘ii. 276. 

Syria, Vespasian declared emperor in, ii. 02. Titus visits the cities of, 256. 
Syrians, contest between the Jews; Alexandrians and the, ii. 184. 

T. 

Tabor, Mount, the Jews driven from, ii. 198. 

Taefarinas excites tumults in« Afiica, i. 125, 139. Threat of, to Tiberius, 
145. Blsesus carries on war against, 146. Death of, 156. 

Tacitus, the historian, some remarks of, i. 158. aBeftnarks of, on the 
Oiiristians, 436. Becords pnadigies respecting the^destruction of the 
Temiile at Jerusalem, ii. 247. Pro^joimces panegyric on Verginius 
Bufus, 366. Flourishes in tioiic of Trajan, 415. * 

Tarcondimotus, i. 28. 

Tarentum, some veterans refuse to settle al?, i. 403« 
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Tarragona^ Hadrian resides some time at^ii. 425.^ 

Taricheee, capture of^ ii. 107. 

Tarsa, i. 162. 

^ Tatianus, Atilius, ii. 460. t 

Tatianus, Crolius, the guardian of Hadrian, ii. 422. Retires from office of 
prtptorian praefect, 430. 

Ta^irus, Statilius, destroyed by Agrip|>»ina, i. 360. 

Tax of one per cent, on vendibles, i. 66. 

Trapezus, attacked by Anicetus,ii. 113. 

Tentyra, cruelty of the people of, ii. 434. 

Terentia, the wife of Maecenas, i. 35. 

^Tc«.entia, Albia, mother of M. Otho, ii. 30. 

Terentius, M., bold avowal fif, i. 187. 

Terracina, captured by L. Vitelliu/'^, 4i. 124. Port of, improved by Antoni- 
nus Pius, 476. , -*• 

« Tert^illa, paternal graiTdmother of Vespasian, ii. 133. 

ITieatre of Marcellus, dedication of the, i. 41. 

Theatre, disturbances at the, i. 113. 

Thebes in Egypt d*>stroyed by the Romans, i. 6. Ruins of, visited by 
Germanicus, 130. 

Therasia, island of, rises in the ^gean sea, i. 801. 

Thesmusa, concubine of Phraates, i. 64. 

Thrace, Disseiviions between Cotys and Rhescuporis in, i. 128 Com- 
likutions^fn, 140. Becomes a Roman province, 301. 

Thrasylb'o, the astrolbger, i. 119, 194, 216. 

Tiber, sudden and violent inundation of, ii. CB. Corpse of Vitellms drag- 
ged into, 127. Inu dation of th^, 47'^. 

Tiberias, city of, ii. 18*i». Surrender of, 196. 

Tiberius, (Einp.) step-son of Augustus, privileges conceded to, i. 20. Sent 
to place Tigrancs on the throne of Armenia, 28. Honours and privileges 
voted to, 30. Appointed coadjutor of Augustus, 44. Subdues the 
Pannonians, 44.* Compelled to diverce Agrippina, and marry J ulia, 47. 
Carries on wtir In Germany, after the death of Drusus, 51. Receives 
the title of Imperator, 51. Triumphs, 53. Departs into Germany, 53. 
Invested with the tribunician power for five years, 54. Retires to 
Rhodes, 54. Returns to Rome, 61. Adopted by Augustus, and adopts 

* Germanicus, 62. S^nt into Germany, 62. Marches against the Pan- 
nonians and Dalmatians, 70.'^ Sent again into Dalmatia, and acts 
against the Dalmatians, 73. Profound dissimulation of, 75. Keeps 
the Germans in cher^k, 78. Triumplo^ over the Dalmatians and 
Pannonians, 78. Associated with Augustus in the government, 79. 
Pa-entage of, 93. Orders Agrippa Por^humus to be murdered, 96. 
Pretends to decline the imperial power, 97. Desists from his refusal, 
97. Jealous of'his^motlier, 99. Deprives the public of their right of 
electing magistriites, 99. ^ Envious of Germanicus, 107. Refuses the 

* title of Father of his country,” 111. Cruelty and pride of, 112. 
Munificence of, 125. Noble answer of, to a German chief, 135. Goes 
into Campania, 140. Commends the zeal of the senatbrs, 143. Returns 
to Rome on account of the Illness of his mother, 145. Exclamation of, 
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%on leaving iihe senate^ 145. Supposed to have poisoned his sou, 149. 
Satirical reply of, to the people of Ilium, 150. Conduct of, afterth e 
death of his son, 151. Account of tie government of, 152. Jealous 
of Nero and Drusus, the sons of Geimanicus, 155. Will not allow a • 
temple to 1)0 'erected to him by the peo^de of Sp|Lin, 160. Discord 
ifetween Agrippina and, 163. Goes into Campania, 164. Nearly killed 
by the fall of a grotto, 165. Retires to the island of Caprese, 1p68. 
Places Agrippina and Nero under guards, 168. Allows himself to be 
seen in Campapia, T71. Comjdains to the senate of Agri]>pina and 
Nero, 173. Fearful of tumults at the apprehension of Sejanus, 182. 
Becomes more cruel after the death of Sejanus, 182. Orders a friend 
from Rffodes to be put to death, 183. Mode of destroying condor 
persons, 183. Visits the Tiber and r#turn^to Capreoe, 184. Deliberates 
^ concerning his successor, 207. Uliess and death of, 210. Various 
accounts of the death of, 212. Joy of th« ]ie(mle at the death of, 213. 
‘Character and attainments of, 213. Personal appearance of, 2^5. jPrin** 
cipal authors in the reign of, 215. 

Tigellinus, Sofonius, in conjunction with Fenius Bufus, succeeds Buffrhus, 

• as prosfect of Homo, i. 416. Death of, ii. 45. » 

Tiger^ Augustus receives a present of, i. 29. ' 

Tigranes, i. 28. * 

Tigranes, appointed by the Armenians to the sovereignty, 59. Beseeches 
Augustus to confer the crown upon him, 60. ‘ ' • 

Tigranes, grandson of Herod the Great, put to death, i. 20 J ^ 

Tigranes receives the kingdom of Armenia from^ero, in place of Tiri- 
daj;es,^. 403. Fortifies himself in Tigranocerta, 423. Uncertainty of 
the end of, 424! • • • • •y 

Tigranocerta, capture of, by Corbulo, i. 402. 

Tigris, Trajan crosses the, ii. 406. Trajan descends the, 408. 

Titijinus, L. brother of M. Otho, ii. 30. Entrustechvith the care of the 6ity, 

ti3. 

Timarchus, Claudius, i. 421. • 

Tirathaba, the village of, i. 206. 

Tiridates appointed king of Parthia, by Tiberius, i, 199. Escorted to 
the banks of the Euphrates by Vitellius, 201. Crowned at Ctesiphon, 
202. Neglects to receive the allegiance of the nobles, 202. Flees from 
his kingdom, 203. , 

Tiridates receives Armenia from his brother Vologeses, i. 380. In 

• danger of being deprived of it by the Romans, 380. Ravages the 

parts *of it faithful to tl\p Romans, 382. | Co^ulo repulses, 403. 
Agrees to go to Rome, 428. Lays his diadem at tlse foot of Nero’s 
statue, 428. Brings witb him to Rome Ifts four children, .and the 
children of Vologeses, Pacorus, and Monobazils, 468. Receives the 
diadem from Nerd’s hand, 469, ^ ^ • * 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, ii#267. ^ * • 

Titus, (Emp.) son of Vespasian, sent tcb oiler submisison to Galba, ii. 89. 
Declared consul, 135. Entrusted by his father with conquesf of t^e 
Jews, 168. Arrives at Ptolemais, 190. Takes Jotapat, 192. ‘Gischala 
opens its gates to,. 198. Invested with fifll authewity to finish tjje Jewish 
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war, 214. Advances against Jerusalem, 21G. Clears the groun''*, 
and advances within two furlongs of the city, 219. Captures the jBrst 
wall, 221. Captures the second wall, 222. Endeavours to persuade 
the Jews to suiTeuder, 223. Captures and crucihes a great number of 
straggling Jewjs, 225. ' Encompasses Jerusalem with a wall, 227. 
Takes the castle of Antonia, 5233. Visits the cities of Phoenicia and 
Syria, 256. Protects the Jews at Ant^ch, 257. Laments the destruction 
of Jerusalem, 258. Celebrates a triumph at Borne, 258. Succeeds to 
the empire, 283. Birth of, Ac. 284. Dismisses Berenice, 288. Jus- 
tice and benevolence of, 290. Kindness of, to his brother Domitian, 
292. • Benevolence of, in relieving the sufferers in Campania, 298. 
j Attacked with fever, 301. Death of, 302. Conjectures as to the cause 
of the death of, 302. Chi^racten of, 303. Deified by Domitian, 308. 

Trnjanus, M. Ulpius, (Emp.) adopted aw colleague by Nerva, ii. 307. Nerva 
bestows upon, the titles oi Cs/^esar and Germanicus, 368. Origin and mili- 
tary exploits of, 370. Extraordinary elevation of, 371. Age and eotterior 
of, 372. Conducts himself with great modesty, 372. Receives the 
imperial power at Cologne, 372. Declines the consulship, and enters 
Rome on foot, 373. Takes, among other titles, that of Optimus, 374. Is 
candidate for the consui&hip, and, as consul, submits to the same oaths as 
others, 375. Restores freedom of discussion in the senate, 376. 
Injunction of, to the praetorian praefect, and prayer to the gods, 377. 
Plh^y the yow^g^r pronounces the panegyric of, 377. His military quali- 
ties, STSo, Ris bounty, 379. His care for the education of children, 380. 
His attention to the supply of provisions, 380. His severity to public 
informers, 381. His •eduction of the duty on legacies, 381. "‘Ilis dis- 
interestedness respect, wills, 382. Hir favour to men of virtue and 
learning, 382. His facility of access, 382. His moderation respecting 
hib palaces, and the honours which were paid to him, 383. Ills friend- 
ships, 384. His controul over his freed-men and procurators, 385. The 
virtues of hi;} Tvife and sister, 386. His amusements, 386. Accepts a 
fourth consulship, 388. Resolves to make war with the Dacians, 389. 
Triumphs, and assumes the name of Dacicus^ 390. Recalls the panto- 
mimic dancers,, whom he had before banished, 390. His great friend- 
ship for, and confidence in L. Licinius Sura, 391. Requested to enforce 
laws by which advocates were forbidden to accept unlimited sums of 
money from their clients, 3952j. I^sstrains the corrupt practice of candi- 
dates for office, 393. Constructs a harbour at Centumcellsp, and also 
at Ancona, 393. Decebalus renews the war with, 394. Constructs a 
bridge over the Danu^ie, 396. Settles colonies in Dacia, aiid builds 
several cities, 399. Celebrates his second and final triumph over the 
Daicians, 400. His.varidks actions, 400. •• Marches into the East, 401. 
Refuses to .give the sovereignty of Armenia to Parthamasiris, 403. 
Captures several ciLes in JVfesopotamia, 404. Crosses the Tigris, and 
conquers the 'whole ofAdifibene, 406. Marches into Babylonia, 407. 
Captures Seleucia and Ctesxiphon, 408. Descends the Tigris, and 
, revisits the Persian Gulf, 408. Alarmed by the revolt of several 
cities, 409. Appoints Parthamaspates king of the Parthians, 410. Goes 
into Arabia, and is afterwards repulsed from the town of Atra,^10. 
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j ^Attacked severe ittness, and wishes to return to Italy, but dies at 
Selinusin Cilicia, 412. Remarks upon the conquests and victories of, 
413. His building's, forum, and column, 414. The most celebrated 
^ writers of his ag-e— Frontinus, Tacitus, and Pliny the younger, 415. ^ 
Answer of, to Pliny’s letter, 417. His clemency in lys general govem- 
Sient, 419. The vices to which he was addicted, 420. 

Tranquillus, Suetonius, removed faom the office of secretary to Hadrian, 
ii. 433. Notice of the writings of, 462. 

Treason, actions for, i. 112. Actions for, revived, 235. 

Treveri, the, desert Lupercus, ii. 145. Openly secede from the 
Romans, 151. • 

Trfves, C^alis enters, ii. 159. 

Triaria, wife of L. Vitellius, ii. 79. * , 

Trinobantes, the, Boadicea instigates^ to take up arms, i.407. 

Trio, Falcinius, kills himself,!. 197. » 

^ Troops, a fund provided for the Roman, i. 66. ^ 

^ Troy, celebration of the game of, i. 41, 303. 

Tungri, a cohort of, desert to Civilis, ii. 145. 

Tprbo, Martius, made governor of Dacia, ii. 430. .Appointed prsstorian 
prsefbct, 430. * 

Turesis, i. 162. * 

Turpilianus, Petronius, appointed lieutenant of Britain, i. 411. Put to 
deaths ii. 7. I 

Tqscan Street, the, i. 168. • 

Tutor^ Julius, one of the leaders of the. Gallic insufrection, ii. 150. De- 
feated ht Belgium, 158. • 

Tyrians, the, deprived of libeft^^ i. 27 . 


Uljii, the, desert Lupercus, ii. 145. Territory of, ravaged by Civilis, l48. 
Ubii on the Rhine, city of, i. 351. 

Ulpianum, a Roman colony in Dafia, i. 399. • ^ 

Umbria, Yalens lingers in, ii. 111. Antonius marches into, 114. 
Urbicus, Lollius, ii. 469. 

Urgulania, a friend of Augusta, i.,120. 

Urbinum, Valens put to death at, ii. 119. 

Usipetes, the, i. 45. % • 

Usipians, Britain circumnavigated by a mutinous cohort of, ii. 319* 
Usury, chstress on account of, i. 189. 


• J[ • • • 

Valens, Fabius, instigates Vitellius to revolt, ii. 35. Sent to Italy, 39. 
Slaughters people at Divodurum, 40. Nearly killAl in a mutiny, 58. 
Is jealous of Csecina, 59. parches from %ome,*ll>. Dangerous 
delay of, 111. Put to death at Urljn^m, 119. 

Valentinus defeated by Ceriali8| ii. 159. Put to death, 162. * 

Vannius appointed king of the Suevi, I. 1S8» Expelled from his dom& 
nicps, 332. ^ ^ 
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Vardanes, son of Vologeses, revolts from his father, i. 864^ 

Varro, Cingonius, consul elect, put to death, ii. 7. 

Varxo, Terentius, treatment of the Salassians by, i. 18. 

Varus and his legions destroyed, i. 77. c 

Varus, Alphenus, appointed praetorian praefect in room of P. Sabinus, ii. 1 10. 

Varus, Arrius, companion of Antonius Primus, ii. 99. Appointed praeto- 
rian praefect, 135. Deposed by Mucianus, 157. 

Vascones, the, attack the Batavians, ii. 149. 

Veiento, Fabricius, i. 414. 

Veleda, the German prophetess, ii. 153. Inhabitants of Cologne propi- 
tiate, 154. Led captive to Rome, 16C. 

Y^lleius, P. defeats the Thracians, i. 140. , 

Venusius, war between Carjisma^dua and, i. 338. 

Veranius, C. governor of Cappadocia, i. 126. 

Verginius, Rufus, See '^uf:as, 

Verpna, centre of operations of Antonius Primus, ii. 99. 

Verulaihium, massacre of the people of, i. 408. 

Verus Annius, grand-father of M. Antoninus, ii. 484. 

Verus Annius, father of M. Antoninus, ii. 484. , 

Verus, L. adopted by H. drian, ii. 447. Sensuality and luxury \jf, 447. 
Directs the affairs of Pannonia, 449. The weak Constitution and 
sudden death of, 450. 

‘ fcixn, L. cojjleague of M. Antoninus, ii. 488. Sentjnt6.the 

EastJtdftJc'- Luxury and indolence of, 492. Marries Lucilla, the 
daughter of M. Ahtoninus, 49p. Triumphs with M. Antoninus, 495. 
Proceeds to Aquilcia, md in conjunction^ with M. Antoninus arrests 
the victorious progress of the M^comanni and their allies, 497. ' Dies 
suddenly at Altinum, 408. Deified, 499. Remarks upon the cha- 
racter and person of, 409. 

VeiHis, Martius, governor of Cappadocia, ii. 516. 

Vespasianus, Flsyrius, (Emp.) distinguishes himself in the war in Britain, 
i. 295, 296. Sends his son Titus to offer submission to Galba, ii. 89. 
Character of,‘^8G. Aspires to the imperial power, 91. Is encouraged by 
Mucianus, 91 ; and by the priest at Mount Carmel, 92. Is declared 
emperor at Alexandria, in J udaea, and in Syria, 92. Is acknowledged 
throughout the East, 93. Makes' active preparations for war, 94. 
Legions of Moesia, Pannonia^, and Dalmatia declare for, 95. 
Acknowledged emperor in *S|)ain, Gaul, and Britain, 112. Sends 
troops to attack Anicetus, 113. Journey of, to Alexandria, 113. 
Ancestry, employments, exploits, and family of, 132. Sends Gallus 
Rubrius to «n command troops, 142. 'Antonius Pnmus pays his 
reppects to, 167.^ Th^ Parthians offer- succour to, 167. Incensed 
agidnst Domitian, 167.* Entrusts Titus with conquest of the Jews, 
168. Miracles of,(168 : and remarks upon them, 170. Appointed by 
Nero to contint^e the Jewish war, 188. Marches from Antioch to 
Ptolemais, 190. Leads his *uiny to borders of Galilee, 191. Captures 
Gadara, 191. Josephus predicts, > ill be emperor, 198. j^ters 
Gadapa, 5^5. Nearly all Judeeais subjugated by, 207. Liberates 
Josephus, 211. Cclebratcfl a triumph at Rome, 258. Joy the 
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% citizens on ihe arrival of, at Home, 250. Labours with care to restore 
the prosperity of the state, 2G0. Puts the lands of Judssa to sale, 
262. Endeavours to destroy the race of David, 2C3. Takes the 
last census o^ the Homans, 268. Dedicates the temple of Peace at 
^ome, 26d. 'Puts Helvidius Priscus to ddath, 270^ Puts A. Cescina 
to death, 273. Death of, 274. Character of, 276. 

Vestal virgins, privileges of, increased by Augustus, i. 05. Children of 
freed-men admitted into the order of the, 65. Some, punished by 
Domitian, ii. 3^1. 

Vestinus, Atticus, put^o death by Nero, i. 447. 

Vestinus, L., restores the Capitol, ii. 140. ' • 

V^uviiiB, Tviount, first eruption of, ii. 293. ^ - 

Vetera, legions of Lupercus take r«fuge ^t, ii. 145. Civilis pitches 
^ his camp at, 163. * ) 

Veterans, some, refuse to settle at Tarentum^nd Antium, i. 403. 
VetuSj.L , his daughter and mother-in-law kill\hemselves, i. ^55^ 
Vibenna, Caeles, i. 168. 

Vibulenua falsely accuses Blaesus of murdering his brotlier, i. 101. • 
Vtcetia captured by Antonins Primus, ii. 99. * 

VictoAius, Aufidius, ii. 491. ^ 

Victorinus, Furius, slain, ii. 496. 

Vienne, in Gaul, Pontius Pilate banished to, i. 206. 

Valens, ii. 41. « m 

Vipdex, Julius, instigates the Gauls to revolt, iJ475, 
and declares himself Lieutenant of the Senate, 6. 

48^). iKill^ himself in despair, 480. \ 

Viniejus, M. marries Julia, the daughter of Ger^aanicus, i. 1 89. Poisoned 
by Messalina, 299. 

Vinnius, T., chief of Galba’s favourites, ii. 9. Counsels Galba, 22. At- 
tacked and slain, 25. • • • 

Vjpsania, the repudiated wife of Tiberius, i. 191. > _ - 

Virgil, death of, i. 32. 

Vitellius, L., father of the emperor Vitellius, goverrfbr'of Syria, i. 200. 
Concludes a favourable treaty with the Parchiana, 223. Worships 
Caius as a god, 241. Grossly fiatters Cl.audius, 303. 

Vitellius, L., brother of the emperor, commanded to accompany Otho, ii. 
52. Excites his brother against Bl/.>^pug, 1 10. Captures Terracina, 124. 
Put to death, 136. 

Vitellius, P., accusation of, i. 181. 

Vitellius, P., grandfather o^the emperor, ii. 7^. , 

Vitellius, (Emp.) sent as commander to Germany, ii. 0^ Instigated to 
revolt, 35. Acknowledged amperor, 37. Ass ^es^he title of Qewnaui^ 
cuSy 38. Puts to death persons obnoxious to Ihe sSldiers, 38. Despatches 
Ceecina and Valens for the invasion of 33. fruitless proposals 

made by Otho to, 45. His gariny defeats the Othodiaift, 62. His an- 
cestors, 71. His character and pui^u^ts before his elevation to the 
purple, 72. Otho's troops ^submit to, 74. Acknowledged dmperor 
at Home, 75. Informed, while in &aul, Hjf the victory of his forces, 
7^ Arrives at Lyons, and gives his^son th-*i name of Germunicus^ 
VOi:. II. , • QQ 


People of, appease 

W 1 r f^^'i^Gulba, 
Troops of, routed, 
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76. Pardons Otho’s generals, 77. Puts several centurions to deatul, 

77. His luxury, 78. Forbids Homan kniglits to be gladiators, 78. 
Banishes astrologers from Italy, 78. Puts .Cornelius Dolabella to 

c death, 79. Disperses the soldiers of Otho, 80. ‘*His soldiers demand 
the death of Ve.-ginius ftufus, 81. His cruel levity on beholding^ ^e 
carnage on the plains of Bebriacum, 82. Enters Rome, 83. Assumes 
file titles of Augustus and perpetudi consul, 84. Courts the populace^ 
84. His gluttony and cruelty, 80. Gives the command of his army 
to Cmcina, 97. Sedition among his soldiers, 100. llis indolence, 109. 
Deprives Ctecina of the consulship, 110. Pretp'*ds disbelief of the suc- 
cess of his enemies, 115. Orders troops to march, 115. Joins them, 
'il-V. Returns to Home, 117. His army surrenders, 119. Promises 
Flavius Sabinus to abdicite the imperial power, 119. Is prevented 
by the soldiers, 120. Ilis proposals rejected by Antonius Primus, 125. 
Put to death, 127. ]terson and character, 128. 

" Voci^a, Dillius, leads the Homans to Gelduba, ii. 147. Put to death, 
152. 

Vologeses, priest of Bacchus, excites the Bessi to revolt, i. 46. 

Vologeses, king of P.*rtliia, attempts to }jlace his brother Tigranes on the 
throne of Armenia, i. 344. Takes Artaxata and Tigrauocerta, 344. 
Invades Armenia, and is compelled to leave it, 364. Bestows Armenia 

^jjn Tiridat^‘> 380. Wages war with the Homans, 423. Hcimlsed 
iroiT^^ I'igj^^^ilwrta, *^,23. Makes a truce with Corbulo, 424. Sends 
ambasoL#..ors to Corbi^h), 426. 

Vologeses, king of the Y^*-rthians, 'offers succours to Vesimsian, ii. 167. 

Vonoues appdlnied kir / of the Parthians, i.‘‘65. Driven from* his king- 
dom, 114. Sent to J^inni^eiopolls, 12d. Bribes his guards, 130, At- 
tem])ts to escape, and is killed, 130. 

Vopiscus, Pop2)ifiU3, promoted by Otho, ii.47. 

W. 

* . 

Will, eminent persons at Home condemned for forging a, i. 441. 

Women, illustrious, forbidden to dance in the theatre, i. 21. Several 
disgrace themselves by appearing op the arena, 429. 

Women, profligate, decree against, i. 134. 

• 

X. 

Xenophon, the phy^idaii of Claudius, i. 35^. 

h 

« ‘ *4- > Y. 

Youth, a, without^fhouldcr& presented to Augustus, i. 29. 

• Z. ^ 

Zdcharias, son of Baruch, iniy'dered in the Temple of Jerusalem, ii.203. 

Zalmoxir, the god of the Dacians or Getee, ii. ^9. 
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^iZealotA, tlie, impiow^atrocities at Jerusalem, ii. 200. Resisted by 
Ananus, 200. 3end for tlie assistapce of the Idumeans, 201 . Com- 
mit ^reat slaughter at J erusalem, 202. Divisions amongst, 204. De- 
feated by Silnon, son of Gioras, 20^. Capture, and compelled to re« 
^ store, Sirfioii’* wife, 209. * ^ 

Zeno, crowned ting of Armenia, i. 126. Sumamed Artaxius^ 126. 
Zenobia, the w i^ of llhadamistu^, noble conduct of, i. 345^ 
Zerniizegethusa, the chief c'+v of the Dacians, ii. 389. A Roman colony 
])liinted at, by Trajan, sUo. 

Zorsiiies, king of the i. 329. Consents to worship the image of 

Nero, 329. 


THE END 
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